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among women in America and 
Europe, in recent years, has been 
most remarkable. 

Many fair wielders of the bow have 
arisen, and it seems almost that we are 
returning to the times of long ago, when 
ladies of high rank and station used to 
charm away the hours by playing on the 
violin and viol. 


: ‘HE development of violin-playing 
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all 


ie Of the 
“young women, 
American - born, 
who have won honor 
and fame, Maud Powell 
stands first; marvelously 
gifted, she has. disclosed the 
instincts of a born artist. Like 
all children, she commenced to take 
lessons.on the piano; one day, Camilla 
Urso visited the small Western town, 
and from that moment Maud’s mother 


. % determined that her little daughter should 
oN a ™\ learn to play the violin. 
a Neel 


It was a very uncommon sight, a 
, dozen years or so ago, to see a young 


+ girl carrying a violin-case through the 


streets; and the boys used to laugh. at 
Maud, and that made her cry. She 
didn’t intend, however, to give up her 
lessons on that account, and before very 
long she was a member of an orchestra 
composed of about twenty men and 
boys. ‘*The child of the regiment,”’ 
they called her; and although the tips 
of her little toes scarcely reached to the 
floor as she sat perched upon a chair, 
she held her violin easily and brought 
some wonderful tones from it. . Her first 
teacher was William Lewis, of Chicago: 
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of music, what Beethoven 
was to its composition. 
When Joachim first heard 
the young American girl 
play in London, he said: 
‘‘T had expected to hear 
a prodigy, but I found an 
artist ; she has very gteat 
talent.’’ 

Among her possessions, 
perhaps one of the most 
valued ones is the photo- 
graph of Joachim which 
he gave her, and upon 
which he has written: 
““To my talented, indus- 
trious, and dear pupil, 
Maud Powell, in remem- 
brance of Joseph Joa- 
chim.”’ 

After one year spent 
under Joachim’s special 
instruction, she made a 
concert-tour of England. 
In London, she played 
before the royal family: 
‘‘a very great honor,’’ 
with each word under- 
lined, as the Queen’s 
secretary wrote in the 
note which summoned 








MAUD POWELL. 


with whom, when she was about twelve 
years old, she played a duo arranged for 
violins. 

‘‘A fragile little gem of a girl, of most 
decided talent,’’ was the very satisfactory 
notice this performance elicited. 

Maud Powell was born in Peru, IIli- 
nois, about twenty-three years ago ; but 
her childhood days were spent in Aurora, 
where her parents moved soon after she 
was born. 

When she was thirteen years old, her 
teacher—Mr. Lewis—advised her to go 
to Leipzig and enter the Conservatory. 
She made such rapid progress that within 
a short time she was able to take part 
in the famous Gewandhaus concerts. 
After leaving Leipzig, she studied at the 
Berlin high school—or Hochschule— 
with Joachim, the greatest living violin- 
ist, who is so n2arly, to the execution 


“her to the palace. 
She made many warm 
friends in London—Lady 
Hay, whose daughter is a charming 
amateur violinist, being particularly 
friendly and kind to her. 

When she returned to her native 
country, she played with the New York 
and Brooklyn Philharmonic concerts and 
with the Thomas Orchestra, everywhere 
creating a genuine sensation by her 
masterly playing. 

Miss Powell always plays her composer 
with a genuine reverence for his ideas 
rather than her own. She eschews all 
meretricious efforts and mere prettiness 
which might captivate superficial listen- 
ers. Her interpretation of that finest 
work ever written for the violin, Beeth- 
oven’s concerto, is delightfully respon- 
sive to the meaning of the great master. 
Her rendition of the Bruch concerto, 
opus 26, is remarkable for the artistic 
taste it displays ; at her hands, the adagio 
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1s very poetic and the brilliancy of the 
- finale superb. She particularly excels in 
cantabile passages which require deep 
expression and sympathy. 

Her playing of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home”’ 
and similar familiar airs is like the pro- 
duction of music without the aid of 
inst.uments, so delicate is it in its tone. 
To close the eyes and simply to listen is 
to realize the music of a dream. The 
notes seem to glide off the bow—facile, 
rippling along like a summer rivulet— 
allegro, moderato, cantabile, adagio. 

Her repertoire includes, among other 
things, besides the Max Bruch, the 
incomparable Beethoven and the very 
difficult Tschaikowsky concertos, 
Ernst’s ‘‘Otello,’? Wieniauski’s 
‘« Polonaise,’’ Paganini’s ‘‘ Prayer 
from Mosé,’’ the works of Chopin, 
Dussek, Bach, Vieuxtemps, Fiaff, 
and Dancla, and the works of the 
American composer Henry 
Hust, who dedicated one of 
his compositions to her. 

Upon one occasion, she 
played the Tschaikowsky 
concerto with Seidl’s orches- 
tra. Upon a photograph of 
himself, which Mr. Seidl 
gave her at the time, he 
wrote: ‘‘ In remembrance of 
the concerto.’’ And appar- 
ently so pleased was he with 
her perfect rendition of this 
beautiful concerto, that, 
when he came to write in her 
autograph-book, he _ could 
think of nothing more appro- ~* 
priate than to copy a few bars 
of this music, with the very 
pleasing addendum _ under- 
neath: ‘‘ Beautiful as it is, 
you have made it even more 
so. Anton Seidl, April 7, 
1888.”’ 

This autograph-book, by 
the way, is one of Miss © 
Powell’s most valued treas- 
ures; and well it may be, 
for upon its pages all the 
eminent musicians, as well 
as other people of note, 
have left their autographs, 
and usually they have added 
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some happy sentiment or a few bars of 
a favorite composition. 

A half-dozen or more bars of the 
Moonlight sonata, ‘“‘’To Maud Powell, 
in remembrance of London,’’ Felix 
Moscheles has added to his autograph ; 
while his mother, Charlotte Moscheles, 
a lady eighty years old and over, has 
written her name clearly and beautifully. 

The great Joachim, Professor Jacob- 
son, and little Josef Hofmann have left 
their names upon the pages of this book. 
A pencil-sketch of one of Miss Powell’s 
violins adorns one leaf and was drawn by 
Holly Emory, while underneath he has 
written : 





GERALDINE MORGAN. 








“Old fiddle! 
Thy music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast ; 
But the motive power that guides 
The bow is in the deft hand 
Of talent, which challenges 
The rest of mortals here below.” 


Miss Powell is the 
fortunate possessor 
of two valuable 
violins, a Guarne- 
rius and an Amati; 
the latter one, how- 
ever, is not her own 
property, but has 

een loaned to her 
by a good friend— 
Mr. Edward J. Del- 
ehanty, who is an 
enthusiast upon the 
subject of music, 
something of an 
amateur violinist, 
and a noble patron 
of the art. 

In appearance, 
Miss Powell is a 
brunette, with large 
dark dreamy eyes, 
brown hair, and a 
serious face of the 
introspective order. 
She is tall and dig- 
nified and ver 
graceful. In watch- 
ing her play, to say 
nothing of .listen- 
ing, one realizes 
what an attractive 
picture a pretty 
woman makes, hold- 
ing the bow be- 
tween her dainty 
fingers, her violin 
tucked under her 
dimpled chin, her 
shapely arm dis 
playing all its curves 
and graces as her bow ripples over the 
responsive strings. 

Another maiden who is making fame 
and fortune for herself in the violin 
world is Geraldine Morgan. ‘The para- 
grapher has it that she was born in Cali- 
fornia; but New York cannot allow this 








LEONORA VON STOSCH. 
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slight upon itself, and claims her, for she 
was born in that city. When about five 
or six years old, her father was ordered 
to California for his health, and thither 
the family removed. 

Miss Morgan comes rightly by her 
musical talent ; her father, John P. Mor- 
gan, was organist 
of Trinity Church 
for some years, and 
her mother is well 
known abroad-— 
where she resides— 
as a translator of 
the text of Brahm’s 
and Schubert’s 
songs. 

Geraldine Mor- 
gan has lived in 
Berlin for some 
years, and her man- 
ner and appearance 
rather suggest the 
German fraulein ; 
and, if her name 
were Gretchen, you 
would say that she 
was most appropri- 
ately styled. This 
will sound like high 
treason to Miss 
Morgan, I fear ; for 
she is a loyal New 
Yorker, from the 
crown of her pretty 
head to the tips of 
her toes, and she 
wishes to be identi- 
fied with her native 
State in every pos- 
sible way. 

She is an ex- 
tremely attractive- 
looking girl, and I 
must say that the 
accompanying pho- 
tograph falls far 
short of doing her 
justice. She has a mass of Titian-hued 
hair, large brown eyes, and a peachy 
complexion. The day I saw her, she 
had on a most becoming light-blue cash- 
mere dress, with some soft lace about 
her neck. Her hands are white and 
shapely. 
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Mr. Morgan died 
soon after he went to 
California, and left his 
wife with four children 
dependent upon her and 
with no very abundant 
means. Three kind and 
generous friends, of 
whom Miss Morgan 
speaks with the greatest 
affection and gratitude, 
have made it possible for 
her to devote her time 
to the study of the 
violin. These friends 
are the late Leopold 
Damrosch, who gave her | 
lessons on the violin for 
several years, and the 
friends with whom she 
stays when in New York 
—Mr. and Mrs. Schir- 
mer. 

Another one of Miss 
Morgan’s good friends 
is the master of the 
Hochschule, Berlin, 
Joseph Joachim, under | ~~ 
whom she has studied 
for the last four years. 
The beautiful violin 

















which she uses belongs 

to Joachim ; it is one of 

his four famous ‘‘ Strads.’’ He has time 
and again refused to sell it; but he 
offered it to his little American pupil, 
and said to her: ‘‘ Keep it as long as 
you like.”’ 

Joachim, as probably the reader knows, 
was recently presented with a very costly 
Stradivarius by his English friends and 
admirers ; this violin he calls his Jubilee 
or English ‘‘ Strad,’’ while the other two 
are named the Hungarian and the Meyer. 
The fourth one, which Miss Morgan has, 
will perhaps be designated as the Amer- 
ican ‘‘Strad.’’ Miss Morgan has done 
much of her practicing at Joachim’s 
house, during the last year. The Bruch 
third concerto, which she played at her 
recent New York début, she studied with 
the composer, Max Bruch. He is at 
the head of the composition class at 
the Hochschule, Berlin. I believe Miss 
Morgan devoted a year to the study of 


JEANNE FRANKO. 


this composition ; Professor Bruch wished 
her to play it at her début. The com- 
position is one calculated to put the 
ripest powers to a severe test. 

Mr. H. E. Prehbiel, the musical critic, 
said of this performance: ‘‘ Miss Mor- 
gan made an emphatic success, disclosing 
a fullness and evenness of tone which 
her slight figure scarcely led her hearers 
to expect, and playing the adagio with 
a loveliness of expression, sustained 
power, and purity of intonation worthy 
of an experienced master. Her stop- 
ping, indeed, was admirable always. 
This third concerto is a piece of music 
of lofty strain. Its first movement is 
superbly energetic ; the slow movement 
is a soulful song of melody; and the 
finale a brilliant close, crisp in its 
rhythms and showy always.”’ 

Doubtless, by this time, Max Bruch 
has in his possession a collection of 
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clippings from New York papers that 
please him very much ; for Miss Morgan 
was bound by a promise to send him the 
criticisms, whether favorable or other- 
wise. 

After her New York début, Miss Mor- 
gan played in Philadelphia with the 
Boston Symphony under Mr. Nitkisch’s 
direction. 

Joachim brought her out in concert 
in London, where she played at the 
Crystal Palace. At one concert, she 
played with Joachim a double concerto 
of Bach’s for two violins. She made 
a tour of England and Scotland with 
Antoinette Streling and Pachmann. 

Among some of the pleasant friends 
she made in London are Mendelssohn’s 
daughter, Mrs. Benecke, who lives in 
a charming house in the suburbs of 
London, and Madame Clara Schumann. 
She visited the family of John Bright, 
and met Robert Browning shortly before 
his death, at Sir Frederick Leighton’s. 

One of her treasures is the Felix 
Mendelssohn medal.. She took the prize 
after her third year in the Hochschule— 
which, besides the medal, consisted of 
* fifteen hundred marks and a free scholar- 
ship. 

‘“‘IT am very proud of our string 
quartet,’’ Miss Morgan said to me; 
‘‘and, when my brother who is _ the 
*cellist, and my two sisters, have finished 
their education in Germany, we expect 
to be very happy together.”’ 

Her sisters, who are in Berlin with 
their mother, are studying, one the violin, 
the other the viola. 

When a little girl of twelve, in short 
frocks, romping and playing with her 
dolls, it was decided that Leonora von 
Stosch was to be a great violinist. She 
had taken lessons on the violin in Wash- 
ington, where she was born and brought 
up; and, although she did not take to 
the arduous practicing with unusual 
enthusiasm, there was something in the 
eagerness with which she desired to play 
popular airs by ear that gave her mother 
great hope. 

She began her studies under Professor 
. Joseph Kaspar ; and, as a sort of youth- 
ful prodigy, she appeared at concerts 
and private musicales, and won some 
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reputation as a composer as well as a 
violinist. 

About four years ago, she went to 
Brussels and entered the Conservatory of 
Music ; after finishing the course there, 
she went to Paris and studied under 
Marsich. When she returned to this 
country a few months ago, she went at 
once to Anton Seidl and said: 

‘¢ Mr. Seidl, I would like to play in 
public, accompanied by your orchestra.’’ 

She then took her violin from its 
case and began to play. As she played, 
the great leader opened his eyes in 
amazement, gazed with wonder at the 
young and graceful figure that stood 
before him, and forgot to look critical. 
After she had finished, he took out his 
note-book and looked through it. 

‘‘Hm-m,’’ he said; ‘‘ to-night won’t 
do. What do you say to to-morrow 
evening? Will that suit you?”’ 

And so it came about that Leonora 
von Stosch made her début in New York. 
Within two weeks, she was engaged for 
enough private musicales in the homes 
of the immortal four hundred to support 
herself for any length of time. 

When she played in Boston, she con- 
fessed to feeling very xiervous ; she was 
much pleased, however, with her enthu- 
siastic reception there, for, as she 
quaintly expressed it: ‘‘ They say Bos- 
ton is sucha terrible place to please.’’ 
A member of that audience ‘eclares that 
it applauded even when she sunply tuned 
her violin. 

Miss von Stosch is a sympathetic player, 
and excels in music requiring deep sus- 
tained notes. The ballade and polonaise 
of Vieuxtemps she plays with fervor and 
brilliancy, while she can do full justice 
to the intricacies of Sarasate’s gipsy 
dances or any of the great concertos. 

A great deal of the charm of her 
playing she modestly attributes to the 
superb violin of which she is the happy 
holder: the Hauser violin, which was 
recently purchased by Mr. Gordon 


McKay, by whom it is loaned to the 
young violinist. 

The story of this violin has been told 
before, but this sketch of Miss von Stosch 
will not be complete without a repetition 
of its romantic history. 
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LUCILLE M. DU PRE. 


One night, she was playing in the 
house of Mr. Gilder, the editor of the 
«‘Century.’’ After the musical part of 
the evening was over, the conversation 
turned on violins, and a gentleman pres- 
ent asked her if she had ever played on 
a Stradivarius. 

‘‘No, I have never even seen one,’’ 
the young violinist replied. 

Upon this, he invited Miss von Stosch 
to go with him some day to his uncle’s, 
Mr. Isidor Hauser, who had inherited 
the famous ‘‘Strad’’ once used by his 
brother—Miska Hauser, the violinist. 

Upon a day appointed, the young 
lady was introduced to Mr. Hauser and 


to his violin. Mr. Hauser looked at his 
fair visitor critically, was rather pleased 
with her appearance, but suspicious of 
her youthfulness. She did not seem to 
him to be sufficiently sedate to be allowed 
to handle a Stradivarius. However, he 
took the instrument from its case and 
allowed her to look at it. 

‘¢ Oh, what a beauty !’’ she exclaimed ; 
‘¢is it really and truly a Stradivarius ?’’ 

‘¢This violin,’’ Mr. Hauser said, 
‘‘was made in 1710. It belonged to 
Vieuxtemps, who sold it to one of his 
pupils, from whom my brother—Miska 
Hauser—bought it; when he died, he 
left: it to me.’’ 
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The violin is indeed a magnificent 
instrument. Its color is that warm brill- 
iant red which violin-makers have 
despaired of ever imitating, and its tone 
is rich and full. 

Miss von Stosch was about to play at 
an Arion concert: would Mr. Hauser 
allow her to use this precious instrument ? 

Mr. Hauser wanted to refuse; but a 
pair of soft eyes and a sweet pleading 
face interfered with what he considered 
his better judgment, and he consented, 
with the understanding that he should 
accompany his violin to the concert-room 
and take charge of it, except while she 
was playing. 

‘‘And I can practice on it during the 
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week ?’’ Miss von Stosch asked. ‘If 1] 
didn’t practice on it, you know, | 
couldn’t play my best.’’ 
‘«*Mm-m-m-m—well, ye-es; but you 
must come up here to practice. I 
couldn’t dream of allowing anyone to 
take the instrument out of his house 
except myself. Why, just think of it— 
a single scratch would make a difference 
of five hundred dollars in its value.’’ 
And so it happened that, every even- 
ing that week, Miss von Stosch went to 
Mr. Hauser’s house and practiced on his 
Stradivarius for two hours. Mr. Hauser 
remained in the room all the time, say- 
ing that he liked to hear her play; but 
she could see, from the way he jumped 
and turned pale and grew 





















DORA VALESKA 


BECKER. 


nervous every time she 
happened to touch a 
chair, what it was that 
kept him there. 

The night of the con- 
cert, he unlocked the case, 
\ took out the instrument 
and the bow, and handed 
them to Miss von Stosch. 
He remained where he 
could see her when she 
went out on the stage. 
He saw a tall graceful 
young woman, with soft 
bright eyes, a noble face, 
and a well-proportioned 
-qfigure. He heard that 
simple fragile-looking 
instrument, which = she 
held so easily, plead and 
cry and moan and laugh. 
It was a thrush warbling, 
a nightingale singing, a 
soul crying. For a mo- 
ment, the music seemed 
to linger in the air; but 
it died away slowly, and 
then he heard the loudest 
applause that the little 
hall had ever echoed. 

It happened that Mr. 
Gordon McKay, who has 
a hobby for collecting 
musical instruments, par- 
ticularly violins, heard 


ee 





Miss von Stosch play upon 
this Hauser violin; and 
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it further happened 
that within a few 
weeks he became the 
owner of this valuable 
instrument, paying 
five thousand doliars 
for it, so it was said, 
and that he loaned it 
to Leonora von Stosch 
for an indefinite length 
of time, and that now 
the ambition of her 
life is realized and she 
plays upon a Stradi- 
varius. 

Miss von Stosch is 
tall and graceful, and 
to a very charming 
face is added the grace 
of a vivacious yet dig- 
nified manner. She 
is a blonde—or a 
medium blonde, for 
she does not belong 
to the very light type 
of this style of beauty. 
Her mother is a New- 
Englander, and con- 
tributes to various 
periodicals ; her father 
was Count von Stosch, 
a German gentleman 
who came to this 
country some years 
ago. After his death, 
his widow became 
Mrs. Schayer. Miss 
von Stosch has a sister 
who is making a name for herself as an 
artist. 

Every musician and lover of music 
will recognize the portrait of the violin 
virtuoso, Jeanne Franko—or, more prop- 
erly speaking, Mrs. Hugo Kraemer, as 


the charming young artist was married ° 


a year or two ago; but, in her profes- 
sion, she will still be known by the 
name she has made so famous by her 
fine artistic work. 

Jeanne Franko was born in New 
Orleans ; she is one of a family of eleven 
brothers and sisters, all of whom are 
more or less musical—her two brothers, 
Nahan and Samuel Franko, being well 
known as violinists and composers. 
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Jeanne, as a child, longed to play the 
violin ; but she was afraid her brothers 
would be too severe critics, so she used 

_to practice in private. Then once she 
played the violin at a concert, and every- 
one applauded her and told her she had 
so much talent that her parents deter- 
mined she should take up the study of 
the violin entirely. She was sent to 
Paris when hardly more than eight years 
old, where she studied under Vieuxtemps, 
and later under de Ahna in Berlin. 

In New York, she is often heard in 
public concerts and musicales. She was 
a member of the St. Cecil Quartet, com- 
posed of four ladies, which won such 
high praise at the Paris Exposition. 
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The particular beauty of Jeanne 
Franko’s playing is its emotional quality. 
Her tone is broad and full. Her brill- 
iant bravura passages, no matter how 
difficult, are given with wonderful fire, 
vim, and correctness. 

Her violin—and to speak of a violinist 
without mentioning the violin is to be 
unpardonably indifferent to that instru- 
ment —is also an 
Amati. 

After her beloved 
violin, the one pos- 
session which she 
most values is a 
medium - sized blue 
book, the covers 
much worn from 
handling ; within it 
are the signatures of 
famous musical com- 
posers, violinists, 
pianists, and singers, 
many of whom have 
added to their auto- 
graphs some pleasing 
lines for the young 
artist, whom most of 
them know person- 
ally. 

Gounod’s name is 
the only artist of a 
past generation, and 
the only one not 
given personally to 
the violinist. His 
autograph is signed 
at the end of a letter 
to a friend. Vieux- 
temps gives his name 
at the end of some 
of his own music. 
One of the most in- 
teresting autographs 
is that of the cele- 
brated Carl Formes, 
who has made a scale out of the letters 
of his name. 

Ellen Terry’s signature is rather sug- 
gestive of very black ink and plenty of 
it, but a poor pen. ‘‘ Helena Modjeska’’ 
is written in a pretty, flowing style. 
All verses or sentiments are in the native 
tongue of the writer. The German pre- 
dominates, then comes the French, the 
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Italian, Hungarian, Russian, 
Bavarian, and English. 


Spanish, 
The final sig- 


nature is ‘‘ Last, Christine Nilsson.’’ 
This album has traveled. many thou- 
sand miles in Europe and America; its 
owner keeps it in alittle sandal-wood 
box in her jewel-case, and always guards 
it with a jealous eye, even when her best 
friend is looking 


at it. Anton Seidl, 
the great Wagnerian 
interpreter, signs his 
name below a few 
bars of Wagner’s 
music ; and, strange 
to say, he is the only 
musician, among the 
two hundred or more 
in the book, to write 
out a bit of the great 
German composer’s 
compositions. Cam- 
panini’s signature is 
as large as his good- 
nature, and there is 
hardly room for it 
on the page. Lili 
Lehmann puts a neat 
signature beneath 
some pretty verses. 
Alvary, the darling 
of one operatic sea- 
son, signs his name 
in a bold clear hand. 

Among other 
precious souvenirs 
Jeanne Franko has 
received is a tiny 
watch in green leaf 
enamel, set with a 
spray of diamonds on 
both sides; a pin, 
set in the form of a 
Mexican crown, has 
for its centre a large 
diamond surrounded 
by opals ; a diamond 
bracelet and many dainty pieces of 
jewelry are also numbered among her 
souvenirs. 

Few families have wielded a more 
powerful influence in the world of art 
than that bearing the name du Pré. 
The famous painter du Pré, the grcat 
modern sculptor Giovanni du Pré, are 
but two among many, of whom the 
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greatest was an artist in tone, Josquin 
du Pré—the father of modern music, as 
he has been called. 

In these latter days, the artistic old 
French stock has blossomed again in the 
person of Lucille Morgan du Pré, violin- 
ist and poet. Miss du Pré was born 
in Memphis, Tennessee, December 22d, 
1870. As a little child, she evinced a 
remarkable sensitiveness to harmony. 
Her early childhood gave.great promise 
of ability as a pianist; but, when she 
was nine years old, a higher voice called 
and she began the study of the violin. 

Restrained by the wise care of her 
mother from all danger of being made 
an ‘‘ infant prodigy,’’ the child acquired 
violin-technique with the speed of genius, 
in spite of the most fragile health; so 
that in 1883 she won a scholarship at 
the Cincinnati College of Music, after 
a remarkable test in analyzing and 
naming chord intervals, blindfold. At 
her graduation, she played the first 
Bruch concerto, with an orchestra of 
eighty-five, who joined the great audi- 
ence in a wild burst of applause. 

During the four years, she won many 
honors, including the Springer gold 
medals. Schradrich, her teacher, said 
that, in twenty years’ teaching in Europe 
and America, only two—Rode and Miss 
du Pré—mastered the Bruch concerto 
at the end of four years’ work. Miss 
du Pré has won a wide reputation as 
a solo violinist; she plays constantly 
in public and private, and she is also 
engaged in teaching. Miss du Pré is 
fortunate in possessing an Andreas Amati 
violin ; it was bequeathed to her by an 
old friend, Dr. Muscroft, who was an 
enthusiastic collector of musical instru- 
ments. This particular violin he had in 
his possession over sixty years. 

Dora Valeska Becker is another young 
musical maiden who is distinguishing 
herself as a violinist, and who has a 
bright career before her. 

As the accompanying photograph 
shows, she is a graceful pretty girl. She 
was born in Galveston, Texas. She has 
studied with Joachim, and he has said of 
her: ‘‘She exhibits musical conception 
as well as artistic zeal; a brilliant future 
is sure to rise before her.’’ Her reper- 
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toire comprises, among other things; e — 
Mendelssohn concerto, the ethoven™— ~ ~ | 
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concerto, and Ernst’s ‘‘ El 
A very modest young girl who, MG 

how to wield the bow and to’brinig*nitsic” 

from her violin is Winifred Rogers. She«»-—~—=— 


« 
does not play in concert, but ‘only, at 4 es 
ic Li 
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musicales and at semi-private entertain- 
ments. She studied with Carl Richter———— 
and Richard Arnold. As a child, she 

took lessons on a small violin which was 

hardly more than a toy; now she uses a 

Perry. Miss Rogers is gifted with an 

artistic intelligence; she phrases accu- 

rately, and her fingering is always 
graceful. 

Nettie Carpenter, now Mrs. Stern, 
won an enviable place for herself among 
the ranks of violinists. Since her mar- 
riage, she has resided in London; she 
no longer plays in public, but is heard 
occasionally at private emtertainments. 

Among other young American women 
who have made a study of the violin 
are: Florence Cooper; Anitza Tedori; 
Lucille Schaffer, of Pittsburgh; Alice 
Lathrop, of Freeport, Illinois; Anna 
Vance, of Chicago; Muella Paine, of 
Minneapolis ; Amelia Redmond, of San 
Francisco; and Nora Clench, who at 
one time was connected with Lund’s 
Orchestra at Buffalo. Miss Clench is 
now studying in Brussels with Ysaye. 

In Boston, Lillian Shattuck and Caro- 
line Nichols are distinguishing themselves 
with the violin ; Miss Marietta R. Sher- 
man is, however, par excellence, the 
violinist among women, of that cult- 
ured city. She is sole manager and 
conductor, as well as founder, of the 
Beacon Orchestral Club. This club was 
organized in Boston in 1881, with a 
small membership. It has steadily 
increased in numbers until now it has 
fifty members. With rage executive as 
well as musical ability, Miss Sherman has 
made this club very artistic from every 
standpoint. The repertoire of the club 


is very extensive, embracing classical and 
popular music, with solos by the different 
instrumentalists. 

In addition to the number of very 
successful professional violinists, there 
are many young society-girls who play 
remarkably well. 
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‘‘ Pay fiddles to fiddle for you, but 
never fiddle yourself,’’ was Lord Chester- 
field’s advice to his son; apparently, 
violin-playing ‘was not in his day the 
fashionable diversion it is’ at present—a 
diversion which has the sanction of 
antiquity, if not of his lordship: for, 
centuries ago, it was one of the neces- 
sary accomplishments of a young lady. 
We read that 
‘She sings and she plays 
And she knows all the keys 
Of the viol de gamba and lute.” 


MISTAKEN. 


Poor Anne of Cleves, after her divorce 
from Henry VIII, amused herself by 
playing on a sort of viol; and Queen 
Elizabeth had a violin. 

Among royal accounts, bearing the 
date ‘‘ November 2, 1495,’’ is the item: 
‘¢Toa woman who singeth, with a fidell, 
2 sh.”’ 

This story, however, of the violinists 
must be brought to an end, and to a later 
time must be left the story of the future 
triumphs these maidens are bound to 
achieve. 

Frances M. Smith. 
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I THOUGHT, when the blue-birds were calling the clover, 
And grass-plats were golden with dandelions gay, 
I could not be happy when spring-time was over, 
And wished it might ever be beautiful May ! 


But midsummer’s glory seemed fuller and deeper, 
The sunlight and shadow far richer in dye ; 

I joyed in the harvest that came to the reaper, 
Was sure then the happiest time was July ! 


Then over the blue hills the crisp winds came stealing ; 
I saddened a moment—just one—that was all ; 
The gorgeous decay was its own perfect healing, 
I wanted it always to be the bright fall ! 


But now, when the snow-birds right gayly are flitting, 
And the white flakes themselves are scattered so free, 

Bright faces look in through the pane where I’m sitting, 
And I wouldn’t give winter for all the whole three! 


I thought once a gray hair would be my undoing! 

It came while ’twas still the soft mellow-leafed fall, 
And many another was brought by its wooing, 

Yet hoary old winter is brightest of all ! 


Mary V. Littell. 
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O his many friends and 
acquaintances, the sudden 
disappearance of Mr.’The- 
odore Linelle was a myste- 
rious and alarming event. 
He was not a man likely 
to have lost his wits and wandered away ; 
his business—that of a civil engineer— 
was flourishing; he had only been a 
couple of years married to a beautiful 
wife of irreproachable fame: there was 
positively no tenable theory by which to 
explain his vanishing, except foul play. 
Only three persons—his wife and_ his 
lawyers, Messrs. Capias & Clinch—knew 
he had gone away voluntarily ; only one, 
the wife, knew why he had gone; and 
only two, the legal gentlemen, knew 
where. In vain she besought them to 
reveal his hiding-place ; they courteously 
but firmly refused, on the ground that 
the knowledge was a matter of profes- 
sional confidence. Each month, they 
placed in her hands the sum of two hun- 
dred dollars, the allowance secured to 
her by her husband prior to his depart- 
ure; and they consented to forward for 
her any letters she might be disposed to 
send, at such times as they might know 
his address, which they assured her was 
subject to frequent change. If he chose 
to answer, they would send his letters 
to her. Beyond that; they could—or 
would—do nothing. 

During several months, she expended 
the greater part of her allowance in 
hiring detectives to trace Mr. Linelle— 
uselessly, of course. Often she wrote to 
him: sometimes in affectionate remon- 
strance, more frequently in angry exas- 
peration at his obstinate silence; but 
without eliciting any replies. Most of 
her letters—particularly the kinder ones, 
as it happened—were sent back to her 
by the lawyers, with the endorsement : 
«¢ Present address unknown.’’ This con- 
dition of affairs continued a whole year 
and something more. 

On a Christmas Eve, the second since 
his departure, Hortense Linelle received 
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the first intimation her missing husband 
had seen fit personally, to give to her 
that he was still alive. It came in the 
shape of a magnificent pair of diamond 
earrings, blue-white solitaires; and, in 
the case with them, a strip of paper 
bearing the line, in his writing: ‘‘ Bright, 
but less so than my wife’s eyes.’’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ she said to herself, ‘‘he still 
remembers and loves me.”’ 

With cheeks wet by tears of mingled 
joy and grief, she sobbed herself to sleep 
that night; and thenceforth her waking 
hope and dream reality was his speedy 
return, foreshadowed by that expression 
of his affection. But the weary weeks 
continued to creep sluggishly by, slowly 
linking themselves together into months, 
without further event to her. 

It was not until May, and then only 
by sheer accident, that Hortense learned 
where her husband was. In a paragraph 
published by a New York newspaper as an 
excerpt from some California exchange, 
Mr. Theodore Linelle was mentioned as 
‘‘the talented engineer’’ in charge of 
certain great improvements making by 
the Dry Fork and Cherry Run Railroad 
and Mining Company. Within twenty- 
four hours after reading that, Mrs. 
Linelle was on a train bound for the 
Pacific slope. Her heart was high with 
hope and love. How much slower than 
her desire sped the swift train! The 
time-table was constantly in her hands, 
and she counted with impatience the 
hundreds of long miles stretching out 
before her. Ample time she had for 
retrospection and good resolve. Never- 
more, she determined, would she plague 
and weary him with her foolish conceits. 
They were foolish; yes, she admitted it 
now—to herself. Not once had he 
given her reason to question his good 
faith, and yet how badly she had 
requited him! She had deemed it her 
wifely prerogative to worry, at her pleas- 
ure, the victim given her at the altar. 
But she was sorry for it now—very sorry 
—and would tell him so. And she 
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would prove it by such gentle thought 
and loving speech as could not but ban- 
ish evermore all clouds of unkindness 
between them—if she found him again. 

Late in the afternoon of the eighth 
day after leaving home, Mrs. Linelle 
stepped from a stage-coach door at her 
journey’s end, and was folded in the 
arms of her astonished husband, who 
happened to be the first person to receive 
her. The joyous enthusiasm of his wel- 
come sufficiently demonstrated that his 
love had not grown cold in absence, 
while surely the affection which had 
prompted her to seek him could not be 
questioned ; so their reunion was like 
that of young lovers, in its abandon of 
delight. 

‘*Can you forgive me?’’ each whis- 
pered to the other; and kisses, more 
eloquent than words, were the answers. 
The unhappiness of the past was for- 
gotten, and the future seemed radiant 
with the bliss of the present._ 

He led her to his home, a rude one- 
story log cabin at the edge of a little 
plateau high up on the mountain-side, 
overlooking the camp, the reduction- 
works at the mouth of the mine, and the 
graded path laid out for the railroad- 
track in the valley far below. The 
novel appearance of the habitation and 
its picturesque location charmed her. 
At the moment of crossing its threshold, 
her evil genius flashed into her mind the 
thought: ‘Shall I, taking him so by 
surprise, find here evidences of some 
other woman’s presence?’’ But better 
and more loving impulses yet dominating 
her banished the ugly suspicion at once. 
And indeed remembrance of it amused 
her a little later, as she looked about the 
interior of his cabin; for never had she 
seen a spot in which woman’s touch was 
more conspicuously absent. 

There were two rooms, a big one and 
another less large, making together a 
clumsy letter L. Against the longest 
wall was nailed a huge rough drawing- 


- table, with a window above it, ten feet 


long by two in height, made by leaving 
out that much of the logs constituting 
the wall, and filling in the space with 
oiled tracing-muslin. An enormous fire- 
place in the lower end of the largest 


room heated both. There was but one 
door, made of heavy hewed slabs, in the 
wall opposite the window, at the farther 
end from the fire. Surveying-instru- 
ments and clothing were supported on 
racks or dangled from pegs on the walls ; 
tools, rubber boots, kegs of powder, and 
boxes of candles were piled confusedly 
on the floor below. Pots and pans were 
tumbled together in a corner. ‘The 
Chinese servant had not yet cleared 
away Mr. Linelle’s dinner-dishes from 
the end of the drawing-table. Slab 
stools were the seats. 

In the annex-room were several shelves 
heaped with labeled bottles of pulverized 
ore, packages of chemicals, implements, 
canned provisions, and other things; an 
assaying furnace; a pile of charcoal on 
the floor; a rough table laden with 
crucibles, scales, and ore-specimens ; and 
finally Mr. Linelle’s bed, made of raw- 
hide stretched green on a frame and 
dried to the hardness of a board, with 
a pine-needle mattress and some blankets 
for bedding. The earth was the floor 
in both rooms. 

Mrs. Linelle pushed open the long 
window, which was hinged atop, poked 
her head out, and uttered an exclamation 
of surprise tinged with a little alarm. 

‘“«Mercy! It is like being in a bal- 
cony on the edge of the world,’’ she 
said. ' 

‘< Yes,’’ laughed her husband ; ‘it is 
about three hundred feet straight down. 
Nothing is likely to attack me from that 
side, except the birds.’’ 

The reunited couple sat late before the 
fire that night, affectionately vying with 
each other in confessions of loneliness 
during their long separation and ex- 
changing vows never to part again. 

‘‘Do you think,’’ he asked her, ‘ that 
you can put up with these primitive con- 
ditions of. existence for a few days ?’’ 

‘«Certainly,’’ she replied; ‘I shall 
be happy anywhere, if you are with me. 
But why do you say ‘for a few days’ ? 
You surely do not think of sending me 
away again, I hope.’’ 

‘*Heaven forbid, my darling. But I 
have a scheme: In three or four days, 
or a week at most, I can finish some still 
incomplete plans and arrange affairs in 
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such shape that my assistant—Dan Rin- 
toul—can get along without me for a 
month, or even two. During that time, 
we will return East together, dispose 
of the old home, and bring out here 
our household furniture and effects. By 
the time we get back, Dan can have this 
cabin floored, extended, and transformed 
into a comparatively palatial mansion.’’ 

‘©OQh, Theodore! You don’t think 
of always living in this out-of-the-world 
place, do you?”’ 

‘* No indeed, I do not,’’ he answered, 
laughingly ; ‘‘ but my interest in this 
enterprise is large enough to make it 
well worth my while to stay here a year 
more, or perhaps two, in certain con- 
tingencies.’’ 

“And then we will go somewhere 
else:?”” 

‘“‘Anywhere you like, my dear Hor- 


tense; to the East, to Europe, to Japan 


—wherever you will.’’ 

‘¢T shall be happy anywhere with 
you.’’ 
‘‘And I would not be happy anywhere 
. without you.”’ 


Il. 


THE next morning, Mr. Linelle 
showed his wife about the extensive 
property under his control: the shaft 
bored deep into the mountain’s heart, 
the half-completed works at its mouth, 
the stupendous trestle-work and great 
cut by which a spur of the railroad would 
reach the mine, and, not least in interest 
to her, the little log-cabin town, or per- 
manent ‘‘camp,’’ of the miners and 
railroad-builders, with its inevitable out- 
lying contingent of Chinamen’s shanties. 

Among those with whom he made her 
acquainted was Mrs. Bill Davis, wife of 
the storekeeper—a bright, energetic, 
buxom, and comely little woman—who, 
upon learning her visitor was the super- 
intendent’s wife, greeted her with an 
effusively hearty welcome. 

‘*Oh, I’m real glad you’ve come,”’ 
she declared, with the untrammeled 
exuberance of wild Western humor, ‘‘ to 
relieve me of part of the responsibility. 
I’ve no doubt you and I together can 
keep your husband straight. Oh, yes! 


we'll keep him away from the girls 
now.” 

‘‘Aha! .Has he been at his old 
tricks?’’ responded Hortense, with a 
smiling affectation of lenient good-nature 
encouraging the woman’s banter. 

‘¢Don’t ask me; I mustn’t tell tales 
out of school. It won’t do to be too 
strict with him, you know. Some allow- 
ance has to be made for the alluring 
temptations of a gay and giddy camp 
like this.’’ 

During the further continuance of their 
walk, Hortense was sullenly silent. When 
they returned to his cabin, her eyes were 
blazing and the red spots burned in her 
cheeks as of yore. 

‘*So,’’ she began, in the harsh tone 
he knew so well and detested so fervently, 
‘‘ before I have been with you forty-eight 
hours, I must be insulted by the shameful 
knowledge of your conduct. ‘We’ must 
keep you ‘away from the girls now,’ but 
with due allowance for the temptations 
of the camp !’’ 

‘¢Good. heavens, Hortense!’’ inter- 
rupted her husband, ‘‘ there is not, and 
never has been, to my knowledge, girl 
or woman, with the sole exception of 
Mrs. Davis, in this camp, or within ten 
miles of it! Could you not see she was 
only joking with you?”’ 

For a moment—no more—Mrs. Linelle 
was staggered ; but the demon who so 
long controlled her had now the upper 
hand, and the aggressive clamor of her 
own voice seemed to have already com- 
menced to intoxicate her. 

‘‘Oho! She was ‘joking’! Very 
familiar you must be, for her to venture 
indulging in jokes upon such a subject. I 
thought, at the time, there was a good deal 
of presumption in the creature’s assum- 
ing a joint interest with me in ‘ keeping 
you straight’; but I appreciate it better 
now. I observed that we saw no Mr. 
Bill Davis. I wonder if you are really 
the Mr. Bill Davis? It would not sur- 
prise me.”’ 

Indignation and disgust contended in 
Mr. Linelle’s pale countenance, but with 
such resolute will he controlled himself 
that his voice was calm and even as he 
answered : 

‘*Mrs. Davis deserves and has the 
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respect of even the roughest miners in 
the camp. A more faithful, affectionate, 
and devoted wife and mother does not 
exist. Her sense of humor may not be 
refined, but her heart is pure gold. You 
did not meet her husband because he 
had gone with the teams to Marysville 
for supplies.”’ 

‘¢ How inopportune my coming must 

seem,’’ drawled the vixen, with a sneer. 
She did not really doubt the exact truth 
of her husband’s words; but admission 
thereof, in her present temper, would 
have seemed to her a defeat. Further- 
more, the flood-gate of her baneful 
speech had been opened, and she could 
not forego an indulgence from which 
circumstances had debarred her during 
eighteen months. 
’ Mr. Linelle stood listening in silence 
while her tongue put forth volubly the 
accustomed coinage of her fertile brain 
in taunts, suspicions, innuendoes, and 
distorted perversions of reminiscences. 
At length, without reply, he turned to 
his work. From among the piles of 
plans and designs upon his drawing- 
table, he selected out certain ones, to 
the completion of which, either by 
added lines or marginal instructions, he 
addressed himself, working with feverish 
energy. 

Wong, his Chinese servant, came in 
and looked with frank surprise at the 
angry woman, whose humor he fully 
comprehended from her look and tones, 
though he understood no word of what 
she said. Mr. Linelle pointed to the 
door, and Wong went out again. 

The superintendent’s task occupied 
him fully three hours. Only once, dur- 
ing that time, did he attempt to recall 
his wife to her better self. She had 
ceased her animadversions, and for a 
little time relapsed into gloomy silence, 
when he turned and said to her gently: 

‘“*You are doing a great wrong, Hor- 
tense, to both yourself and me. I should 
perhaps feel it less if I did not love you 
so dearly, but—”’ 

‘Don't talk to me of your love,’’ 
she interrupted, hotly; ‘‘if you loved 
me, you would have more regard for my 
feelings.”’ 

Then she went on as if her energies 
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had been freshened by the short rest she 
had taken. 

Turning back to his table without 
another word, he finished his work upon 
the plans, made them up into a bundle, 
and upon it wrote: ‘‘ Mr. D. Rintoul, 
Assistant Superintendent.’’ Then he 
took up his hat and said: 

‘«Excuse my interrupting you, but I 
must go down to the works. Be so good 
as to give this bundle to Mr. Rintoul 
when he calls for it. I will send Wong 
in to prepare your dinner.”’ 

“‘Are you going to warn the golden- 
hearted Mrs. Bill Davis to be more 
guarded in the future ?’’ 

He answered not a word, but gave 
her a long look of sad reproach and 
went out. ‘That look, so full of sorrow 
and an indefinable something which 
she vaguely felt was despair, seemed to 
haunt Hortense when she found herself 
alone ; but she gave her shoulders a little 
shrug and said to herself defiantly : 

‘* He need not think I will allow him 
to humiliate me by his attentions to 
other women, even if I have taken the 
trouble to hunt him up.’’ 


III, 


THE words were truculent enough, 
but rang hollowly even to herself. Sit- 
ting alone, with that last look of his 
before the eyes of her memory still, she 
began to wish she had not said so much. 
It would perhaps have been better. to 
wait until apparent reasons were stronger. 
But it was only a ‘‘ talking to,’’ anyway ; 
and, even if he did not altogether 
deserve it now, might prevent the neces- 
sity for it hereafter. If only he had 
not looked at her so when he went out ! 
She wished he would come back. 

Wong reappeared, cooked some din- 
ner, and set it before her; but she could 
not eat. She tried to Jearn from him 
when Mr. Linelle might be expected to 
return ; but he only looked at her stolidly 
and shook his head. In his heathenishly 
honest way, he was loyal to the master 
he liked, regarded her as an enemy, and 
would not even try to understand her. 
When he had washed the dishes, he went 
away without even looking at her. 














The afternoon was horribly long. 
About dusk, a sturdy middle-aged man 
came in, respectfully announced himself 
as Dan Rintoul, and asked for a bundle 
the superintendent had told him to get. 
She gave it to him and asked where Mr. 
Linelle was, and how soon he would 
probably return home. He knew noth- 
ing farther than that he had last seen 
Mr. Linelle going up the mountain-side, 
alone. Before taking his lgave, Dan 
brought in for her an ample supply of 
wood and built up a rousing fire, as the 
nights were chill at that altitude, even 
this late in the season. 

Darkness, profound silence, and a 
stealthy penetrating cold came on 
together, and the evening hours seemed 
interminable, filled as she was with 
anxiety on her husband’s account, and 
even a stronger feeling of terror on her 
own, in that strange loneliness. She 
put the heavy bar across the door and 
knew her position was impregnable, yet 
could not venture to lie down. He 
might come at any moment, she said to 
herself. In her efforts to beguile the 
sluggish time, she turned over and exam- 
ined the pile of crude drafts, unfinished 
plans, sketches, and fragmentary work- 
ing-drawings still littering her husband’s 
work-table. Again and again she found, 
upon margins and scraps, penciled por- 
traits of her face—mute testimony of 
how constantly she had been in his 
remembrance. There was also a large 
and very carefully executed pen-and-ink 
drawing, not quite completed, of her as 
she appeared on the day of their mar- 
riage. Howaccurate his keenly retentive 
memory had been, and how he must have 
loved her, so to cherish her features and 
even her little adornments in his recol- 
lection! And there was no other face 
than hers—always hers; not even a 
fanciful sketch of anything else. The 
record of his soul lay open before her, 
and she saw he had had but two things 
in his thoughts: his work in those of 
his brain, his wife in those of his heart. 
She realized at length how he had loved 
her. And how had she repaid that love ? 
By so embittering his life with causeless 
jealousy, generally only affected in the 
earlier stages, until a lust for quarreling 
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for quarrel’s sake had grown upon her, 
that she had forced him to flee from her. 
Well, she resolved she would sin no 
more in that fashion ; never again would 
she let her unworthy suspicions inflame 
her brain and envenom her tongue. 

But, in the very moment of so think- 
ing, the old habit reasserted itself in her. 
Cunning as he had been, she was not to 
be deceived. Of course, she could 
imagine where he was, all this time. 
Imagine? No,she knew! In an instant, 
the old flame was rekindled in her cheeks, 
and the baleful light gleamed again in 
her eyes. With nervous haste, she 
threw a light wrap over her head and 
shoulders, flung the cabin door open, 
and peered out. The darkness seemed 
absolutely black; but, when she had 
stood outside a few moments, with the 
door closed, she found the starlight was 
sufficient for her to find her way at least. 
One moment, she saw before her his 
face, with that last sad look upon it; 
but she knew it was only fancy, merely 
a resultant of the excited overwrought 
condition of her nerves. A conviction 
that bears, panthers, and Indians infested 
the mountains made her shudder, but 
did not even suggest a thought of turn- 
ing back. Slowly, stumblingly, but 
with obstinate persistence, she toiled on 
until she stood before the door of Mr. 
Bill Davis’s combined store and resi- 
dence. 

Her first rap elicited from within the 
prompt response in a man’s voice: 

‘<Who’s thar ?”’ 

She announced herself, and the door 
was quickly thrown open, revealing the 
stalwart form of big Bill Davis standing 
in its frame and looking like a gigantic 
silhouette against the interior ‘firelight. 
In his right hand, he grasped a revolver. 

‘Come in,’’ he said, hospitably, 
‘“‘come in. Excuse the weepon. Folks 
sleep on the kwee-veevay in these parts, 
and hev got to be ready for action 
whenever the sperrit moves somebody 
to require it of ’em.’’ . 

Mrs. Davis, half awake and in a con- 
dition of almost reckless deshabille, 
appeared from behind a blanket curtain, 
carrying the youngest of three small 
Davises in her arms, while another piped 
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after her: ‘‘Mammy! Where are you 
gwine ?”’ 

Mrs. Linelle was, for an instant, more 
confused than those she had roused from 
their slumbers ; but, quickly recovering 
herself, told the storekeeper, in a few 
words, of her husband’s alarming absence. 
Bill looked grave. 

‘*Going up the mountain, eh?’’ he 
responded, meditatively. ‘*‘ He hadn’t 
no call to be goin’ that a way, ’thout 
it mout ’a’ bin to look at some timber, 
or maybe jest prospectin’ around. It 
looks a leetle ugly: We'll hev to see 
about it. Lucky I got home to-night. 
Sit down and make your mind as easy 
as youcan. Sally will get you a cup of 
coffee while I roust out the boys to look 
him up.’’ 

Then he hurried away, leaving her 
with his wife, whose sympathetic kind- 
ness quite overwhelmed her. 

With a promptitude which to Hortense 
seemed almost magical, fifty energetic 
and determined men were gathered before 
the store. ‘‘Su’thin’s happened to Lin- 
elle’? was a call to each man more 
imperative than any requirement of his 
own could have been, for they all loved 
him. All carried revolvers or Win- 
chesters, for ‘‘a man never knows what 
minute he may want a weepon’’; but 
the most significant objects in their 
equipment were coils of rope and an 
improvised stretcher. Lightwood torches 
and ‘ flares’’ of tarred rope were quickly 
prepared. There was no bustle, con- 
fusion, or unnecessary talk, but much 
haste, each man seeming to know intu- 
itively what he should do, and doing it 
with a readiness and dexterity born of 
cultivated self-reliance and long famil- 
iarity with crucial conditions. 

Hortense looked on silently and shiv- 
ered; their wordless energy told her 
eloquently the gravity of their appre- 
hensions. They kept the stretcher out 
of her sight, but she saw the coils of rope 
and asked what they were for. 

‘‘ Well, you see, ma’am,”’ replied Bill 
Davis, hesitatingly, ‘‘ it’s jest possible he 
mout ’a’ slipped where it mout be a leetle 
awkward for him to get up ’thout ’em.”’ 

Setting their torches alight, the men 
scattered over the face of-the mountain 
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in a line, going in the direction Mr. 
Linelle was said to have gone, slowly 
and laboriously clambering upward until 
their lights looked like fire-flies glinting 
among the bushes. Until they disap- 
peared, Hortense stood in the door, 
looking after them, with her hands 
tightly cienched and a strained intensity 
of anxiety in her tearless eyes. The 
deep darkness that precedes the dawn 
settled down upon the mountain, and 
the only sound to be heard was the sib- 
ilant whisper of the rising morning wind 
among the trees. Then the wretched 
woman turned and with tottering steps 
re-entered the store. Dropping upon a 
stool, she crossed her arms on the head 
of a barrel, and, laying her face down 
in them, abandoned herself to a. dumb 
agony of suspense and anxiety. Mrs. 
Davis’s well-meant words of consolation 
and hope were altogether unheard. 
Hideous remorseful retrospection and 
horrifying premonition engrossed all the 
unhappy woman’s consciousness. 

An hour passed, and Mrs. Davis, peer- 
ing out, saw that the eastern sky was 
growing gray. Half an hour more, and 
the daylight was clear. It streamed in 
at the opened door and recalled Hortense 
to herself. She got up, and, without 
seeming to hear Mrs. Davis’s kindly 
insistence upon her remaining, went 
away, walking wearily, mechanically, 
to her husband’s cabin. Its loneliness 
seemed a ghastly presence of invisible 
dread. The bright fire she left upon the 
hearth had burned out, and the air felt 
chill and damp as a grave. 

Not until after daylight had grown 
clear and the torches had been flung 
away, was any clue to the missing man 
found by the searchers. Then sharp 
eyes discovered his trail and followed it 
steadily until they found him. 

On a lofty ledge commanding a 
wondrous view of the valley toward the 
setting sun, he was sitting, with his back 
against the rocky wall, cold and still. 
The butt of his revolver still lay in his 
relaxed right hand upon the ground, and 
in his right temple was a small hole with 
powder-marks about it, from which a 
little stream of blood ran down and was 
lost beneath his collar. 


J. H. Connelly. 














THE DOWRY OF PALUMBA. 


A CALABRIAN SKETCH. 


HAT afternoon, Palumba, the 
daughter of compare Nunzio 
Marano, entered the house 
of comare Rosa the baker. 
The women who were help- 

ing Rosa with the bread looked at each 

other and then with curiosity at the girl: 

She saluted everybody and laid some 

coins on the bench. 

‘“‘And give me a loaf, comare Rosa.’’ 

The woman chose one well baked and 
handed it to Palumba. ‘‘And as it 
appears, your papa is bringing you home 
the step-mother,’’ said the baker. 

“< Who says it ?”’ 

‘“‘Eh, everyone says it. 
comare Venera Greco deny it. 
must know whether it is true.’’ 

‘“‘What do I know about it? Less 
than all the others,’’ answered Palumba, 
with bitterness. 

‘*Ecco! You, up there on the mount- 
ain, can’t have seen nor heard. But we 
others, that are neighbors to the widow 
Greco, have seen fine things !”’ 

Palumba’s face became wan like the 
ashes of the oven. ‘‘ Tata mio cannot 
have the heart to lead another woman 
into the house, to replace the poor 
mamma, even before the black rag that 
I hung over the door is faded with the 
rain and the sun! I will not believe it, 
no !’’ 

‘But if I tell you how the thing has 
gone! Every day, when compare 
Nunzio came up the road, bringing the 
goats from the pasture, there was always 
Mistress Venera on the gallery of her 
house, looking at the tomatoes spread 
there for conserves. Your papa saluted 
her, like the person of manners that he 
is; and she, stretching herself out over 
the railing, appeared as if she would 
catch him like a fish, saving respect! So 
that he had perforce to stop and chat: 
‘And what fine goats you have, don 
Nunzio!’ ‘They’re not bad; but to me 
the ‘don’ isn’t given, Mistress Venera, 





Nor does 
But you 


for I am a poor goat-herd and nothing 
more.’ But she went on calling him 
‘don,’ as if heedlessly, and excused her- 
self, saying: ‘So it is, youseem to me 
really a gentleman.’ ”’ 

‘Ah, the fox that she is! If I had 
known it before, as true as I am, I had 
put ina finger! Comare Venera I won’t 
have in the house. Either out of it she, 
or out of it 1!’’ cried Palumba. 

The women looked at her -with com- 
passion. They had thought to stir her 
up, but not to such desperation. ‘They 
wished to soothe, her. 

‘“‘And what will you do about it? 
Patience, my dear, for your papa is 
master to do as pleases him, even to take 
another wife.’’ 

‘“‘And you will see that I shall main- 
tain my word. With Mistress Venera, I 
don’t stay in the house !”’ 

On Palumba’s flaming cheeks, the 
tears dried as soon as they fell from 
her eyelashes. Comare Rosa _ took 
another loaf from the oven and blew 
the ashes from it, then said: 

‘‘And, from compliments, comare 
Venera passed to complaints, so shrewd 
she is. ‘Do you know, don Menico,’ 
she said, ‘since the time of the freshet 
that carried away my field with the grain 
that was sown there, I never feel myself 
safe. When there was the happy mem- 
ory of Cola, who did not fear the devil 
himself, I could live in peace. But now 
I have no more courage, so that I 
tremble even to see a rat.’ And when 
your father, good man, told her that 
he would bring her a little cat, to take 
away from her the inconvenience of the 
rats, behold her turn her shoulders to 
him and go into the house without say- 
ing a word. Nor did Venera show her- 
self the next day, nor the day after. 
The third day, it was seen that your 
papa was in confusion, not knowing 
what he had done to offend Mistress 
Venera. She then judged that he had 
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been cooking long enough, and she 
reappeared on the gallery, occupied with 
those tomatoes. ‘There came your papa. 
‘O comare Venera, you seem to me like 
the sun after days of rain!’ ‘And have 
you brought me the little cat?’ says she, 
with malice. ‘Rather, I bring you 
myself, that am worth a hundred cats, to 
take away your fears. If you will marry 
me, comare Venera, I’ll go to speak 
to the priest.’ This I heard with these 
ears, for they did not take care to speak 
low. And Venera, with so many grim- 
aces, invited compare Nunzio into the 
house ; while the goats, because they had 
nothing else, gnawed the rags hung out 
of my window here to dry. Well says 
the proverb: A goat was never seen 
dead of hunger !’’ 

Since the affair was gone so far, 
Palumba knew that it was useless to wish 
to prevent the marriage. 

‘‘Then, in my father’s house I stay 
no longer,’’ she said. She put the loaf 
on her head and went away. The women 
looked after her. 

‘¢ There’s one who doesn’t know where 
patience lives !”’ 

“Eh, ’tis needful to resign oneself 


’ when there’s no remedy.”’ 


‘‘But in fact, step-mother and step- 
daughter are like cat and dog in the 
house.”’ 

‘‘For me, I’m sorry for compare 
Nunzio,’’ noted a woman, who, if all 
that was said were true, would not have 
turned her shoulders to the widower. 
“¢ Now his troubles begin again.”’ 

That day, compare Nunzio brought 
back the goats earlier than usual, because 
there were signs of a tempest. Great 
clouds were piled in the west, and through 
around hole in them came out a pale 
sun-ray and a strong wind. 

After putting the little beasts in the 
stall, compare Nunzio went to the dairy 
to find his daughter. Palumba would be 
there, making cheeses. As he opened 
the door, there came forth puffs of acrid 
smoke from the fire of green wood. 

‘Are you there, Palumba ?”’ 

“And where have I to be ?”’ 

Compare Nunzio entered. The daugh- 
ter feigned to be busy with the kettle of 
water, which would not boil; and she 
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lowered it several notches on the charred 
joist that hung from the ceiling, in order 
to bring it near to the brands. 

‘* What have you, that you don’t look 
at me, little daughter ?”’ 

‘‘And what should I have? Now that 
you bring a bride into the house, I am 
no longer anything to you. Let me go 
away, for with Mistress Venera I shall not 
agree.’’ 

‘‘ Rather, she will be a second mother 
to you.”’ . 

‘‘What mother and mother! I tell 
you that mamma mine is there, under 
the stones of the church, and prays jor 
us among the blissful.’’ 

‘‘And the good soul will not be dis- 
content that I replace her with the widow 
Greco—an honést woman, if ever any 
was.”’ 

‘¢ That one will command with a rod ; 
you will prove it, tata. And she never 
finishes talking. So much so, they say, 
that when compare Cola was at the end 
of life, and don Giammaria came to give 
him the comforts of religion, the poor 
man said: ‘ You see, I’m sorry to leave 
the lands that I have put together, so, 
little by little. But at least in the tomb 
there is peace ; isn’t it true, reverendo ?’ 
Don Giammaria assured it to him and also 
spoke of the heavenly joys. ‘For me, 
peace is enough,’ said compare Cola, 
and went away to the other world like a 
lamb. So, at least, they tell. And if 
you, tata, wish to take to yourself Mistress 
Venera, give me the twelve goats of the 
dowry that you have promised me, and 
I will depart.’’ 

‘¢ Listen,’ said the father: ‘‘If you 
absolutely will not stay at home, in the 
town there’s more than one worthy lad 
would willingly marry you; for you're 
beautiful, honest, and industrious. To 
name only one, there’s massaro Luca’s 
Antonio, who in the church never takes 
his eyes off from you.”’ 

«And Antonio I don’t want! Rather, 
I’ve heard too much about weddings, 
with this affair of Mistress Venera. I'll 
go away also from the town, for I do not 
wish to hear them serenade you with 
bells and conch-shells. I wil! go away.’’ 
She fixed her eyes on the ground. 

The father was much disturbed. ‘If 





























absolutely you will not stay at home, 
Palumba,. there’s padron Francesco 
Adami, of Paola, who sails in a few days 
for Naples. I saw him yesterday; he 
wished to buy some cheeses, and we 
came to terms. Now his wife, donn’ 
Angelina, this time goes with him to 
visit relatives and buy goods for her 
shop. I will speak to them, that they 
shall take you with them. In the city, 
donn’ Angelina will find you a place to 
work with decent people. So you won’t 
have displeasures with Venera.’’ 

He spoke gently, with his hand upon 
the shoulder of his daughter. She 
turned abruptly, letting her tears be seen. 

‘‘The Madonna knows if I am sorry 
to leave you, tata! But that woman is 
like smoke in my eyes. I go away; I 
cannot do anything else.’’ 

She turned to the cask of salted curds, 
took a double handful, and began to 
mould the caci-cavalli. ‘‘ Many of them 
will be wanted, now that there is the 
occasion of padron Francesco’s boat.’’ 

‘«‘And when you go, I shall give to 
you the twelve goats of the dowry, at 
choice. Nor will your father’s blessing 
be lacking to you.’’ 

Compare Nunzio felt so content that 
he could pardon the angers of his daugh- 
ter. In fact, Mistress Venera would be 
a better hdusekeeper than a girl like 
Palumba. ‘‘ With a woman of a certain 
age,’’ he judged, ‘‘ I shan’t have to speak 
twice to get my trousers mended.’”’ 

It was arranged with padron Fran- 
cesco that he should take Palumba to 
Naples in his boat ; and donn’ Angelina 
promised to have care of her as for a 
daughter of her own. The day that 
Palumba departed, many young people 
of the village accompanied her as far 
as the Cosenza road, where she was to 
meet the cart of the carrier. Among 
the lads was massaro.Luca’s Antonio, 
who had a sad face. He well understood 
that it was not the time to recommend 
himself to Palumba, now that she had 
who knows what fine dreams in her 
mind. The carrier’s cart was heard. 
The girls pressed about Palumba. 

‘¢ Don’t forget us, Palummedda,’’ they 
said. The lads waved their hats. 
‘‘ Happy journey, comare Palumba.’’ 
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She gave the last kiss to her father, 
who was not ashamed to sob with that 
good-bye. The widow Greco was there, 
making believe to wipe away some tears. 
But she mourned with good manners, 
so to say, and reproved Nunzio for put- 
ting his fists in his eyes, warning him 
not to act the zany, bellowing. Then 
she remembered that the ring was not 
yet upon her finger and added : 

‘‘For love of me, don Nunzio, do 
not despair so. Patience, for in this 
world we all must bear the cross.’’ 

So that he went off up the hill, with 
Mistress Venera hanging to his elbow, 
although he listened less to what she said 
than to the noise of the cart, that grew 
always more distant on the road. 

What a great city is Naples! ’Tis 
like a whole world: night and day, the 
uproar never ceases. So many houses, 
that there would be places for more souls 
than are in purgatory! Shops full of 
things such as were never seen! Car- 
riages drawn by fine horses, and seated 
in them ladies in silk dresses, that appear 
like princesses! Everybody laughs and 
sings. No one is broken by toil, as in 
Calabria. At night, the mountain red- 
dens like fireworks of a festival; in the 
day, the beautiful sun smiles upon so 
much gayety. 

Palumba felt herself well off at Naples. 
Donn’ Angelina Adami found her a 
place with donna Mimmia Costa, the 
laundress, who let her have a little room, 
subtracting the rent from the week’s pay. 
But it was needful also to think for the 
goats, because Naples is not like the 
country, where a girl can run about. 
The poor little beasts, to stay shut up, 
bleated so that it was a pity to hear. 

At first, the Calabrian felt as if in a 
prison, in that tall house in the narrow 
dark vicolo, she that was used to the 
mountain pastures. The walls were 
grimy with steam and with the smoke of 
the charcoal braziers ; there was a heavy 
odor of soap and of lye and the exhala- 
tions of the hot irons that passed over 
damp cloth. Donna Mimmia was a 
stout florid woman, good-natured, who 
did not have too much oversight of the 
workers. All those girls knew each 
other: they were of Naples—some, fine 
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pieces of young women, with forms that 
stretched the seams of their bodices, 
and great black eyes which flashed as 
they chattered at the tubs; others, quiet 
and pale, talked little, taking heed to 
their work, ironing the linen till it 
appeared like marble. At noon, when 
they left off work in order to eat, some, 
in groups, told stories that made them 
laugh ; others fingered the rosary and 
uttered pious ejaculations between mouth- 
fuls. 

The girl who worked beside Palumba 
was blonde, with hair the color of wheat, 
and soft blue eyes ; so that, to the brown 
Calabrian, she appeared like an angel: of 
an altar-painting. She was called Cos- 
tanziella Passamonte; and she worked 
only until her father, a cabinet-maker by 
trade, should be cured of a broken arm, 
so that he could handle the tools. Cos- 
tanziella had pretty ways and the bearing 
of a young lady. She spoke with a 
sweet voice ; so that Palumba felt herself 
quite rude, with her strong Calabrian 
speech, wherein also the nose has its 
part. 

‘¢ You are really like a baron’s daugh- 
ter, Costanziella,’’ she said. 

«‘And you—look at those little hands, 
well shaped, with taper fingers. It has 
been only the work in the fields that has 
hardened them somewhat. You were 
born to be other than a_ peasant, 
Palommié!’’ the Neapolitan told her. 

That was true; in the village among 
the mountains, Palumba had never felt 
herself in her centre, so to say. She 
wanted to see a little of the world—to 
live. All was possible, now that she was 
in Naples. She dreamed things fit for 
fairy-tales, in her narrow bed at night. 
Once, it appeared to her that a prince 
knelt. near her, kissing her hand. She 
awoke, and knew that those kisses were 
only the burning where that day she had 
taken an iron from the brazier without 
heeding to place a rag under her palm. 
So it is that dreams can make beautiful 
the ugly things ! 

One day, there came into ghe laundry 
a young man with a bundle of clothes 
to be washed. He talked with donna 
Mimmia, recommending that the buttons 
should not be made to fly off in iron- 
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ing; for he was a bachelor, and had 
nobody to attach them again, in case! 
As he stood, jesting with the padrona, 
the girls looked at him. He was brown 
and robust, with curly black hair, spark- 
ling eyes, and a smile that showed the 
white teeth. 

‘How handsome he is!’’ murmured 
Costanziella to Palumba. 

‘“‘T don’t say no, and yet he has 
certain eyes. There, that Christian— 
I don’t know—in short, he doesn’t go 
to my taste,’’ said the Calabrian. 

The goats bleated in a room near by. 

‘““Do you keep goats here, donna 
Mimmia ?’’ said the young man. ‘‘ Take 
care that they don’t eat up my shirts, 
you know! What do you do with 
them ?”’ 

‘«They’re not mine. They are that 
girl’s; brought them from Calabria.’’ 

‘She appears like a fine girl. I will 
have her iron my linen. Permit me to 
speak with her about it.’’ 

He approached Palumba. 

‘Do me the favor, signorina, to iron 
my shirts—speaking with respect—with 
those beautiful little hands.’’ 

‘“‘And why not? since ’tis for that 
that I am here.’’ 

‘‘Are those goats yours, that I hear 
bleat, signorina? And what do you 
intend to do with them ?”’ 

‘*Who knows? Perhaps, since it is 
not suitable for me to go about the 
streets with them, I must sell the little 
beasts. But I should be sorry for that.’’ 

‘‘Listen: if you like, I will take 
them, paying to you half the money for 
which I can sell their milk. I am 
Aniello Fusco, capraio; I go through 
the streets with my goats, milking them 
at the doors of the customers; and I 
would take your goats with mine. If 
you let me have them, who knows that it 
will not be better for you than a terno of 
the lottery ?”’ 

‘¢T will think of it, don Aniello,’’ 
answered Palumba. 

‘«That’s well. I shall come to take 
my linen in two days, and we will talk 
again about the matter. But ’tis a pity 
to let the little beasts bleat there like lost 
souls, when they might bring you some 
money. ‘Think of it, signorina.’’ . 
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That was really new, to hear herself 
callei signorina! Palumba looked at 
her well-turned arms and beautiful little 
hands... ‘‘So it is; I wasn’t born for a 
peasant, any more than for a step-daugh- 
ter,’’ she judged. 

In two days, Aniello Fusco came for 
his linen, and spoke to Palumba about 
the goats. ‘‘Signorina, if you entrust 
them to me, I warrant that you shall 
milk money from them.”’’ 

And because she was rustic and did 
not know what to answer, he appeared 
grieved and said: ‘It is seen that I 
have not the fortune to inspire you with 
trust.’’ 

So that, not to offend him, who was 
so courteous to her, Palumba let him 
take the goats. She led him into the 
room where they were shut up, and 
counted the twelve for him, teaching 
him their names: Annicchia, white and 
capricious, that wore the bell ; Look-on- 
the-ground, and Fleecy, and Maricchia, 
and Sweetheart, and Rusidda, and the 
others, so pretty, of every color, that 
knew their own name. 

The Neapolitan swore that he would 
treat them like so many. princesses, not 
letting them lack beans to eat nor clean 
straw fora bed. Palumba wept a little, 
kissing the muzzle of Annicchia, that 
lapped with her tongue the face of her 
mistress. Finally: ‘‘ Now may sant’ 
Erasmo accompany you, little beasts,’’ 
said Palumba, opening the door. Aniello 
Fusco went out, driving the goats in 
front of him. 

To Palumba, as she saw the goats 
depart, there came a pressure at the 
heart as at the moment when, in padron 
Francesco’s boat, she lost sight of the 
Calabrian mountains. 

That day week punctually came Aniello 
to pay half the soldi gained by the goats’ 
milk. 

‘¢You see that you made a good bar- 
gain, Palumba,’’ said donna Mimmia. 

The next week, however, Aniello 
brought less money to the Calabrian, 
with the excuse that some of the goats 
gave less milk than before. ‘‘ But few 
pennies ‘are enough to fill so small a 
hand, signorina,’’ said he. For which, 
Palumba took it contentedly. 


The week after, he reported a misfort- 
une: Maricchia and Fleecy were missing, 
but he would soon find them. Mean- 
while, signorina Palumba must accept 
what little he could give, inasmuch as 
he offered her more than the half of 
what he earned. And who suffered most 
from his poverty was indeed himself, who, 
were he a great lord, then would dare to 
raise his eyes to the beautiful Palumba 
and ask her for a bride. 

To make it brief, so much he said that 
she let herself be caught like a wasp in 
a flask of honey. They were betrothed, 
and he put on her finger a pinchbeck 
ring with ared glass jewel which, like 
his talk, she took for real. 

After some days, because he liked to 
see Palumba smile, lie admitted that the 
stray goats were found again; and he 
made the twelve pass under the window 
of the laundry, that Palumba might see 
how well they looked. So much was 
true, he fed them well; as indeed was 
for his interest. But now to his 
betrothed he no longer brought any 
pence—because, said he, naturally ’tis 
for the husband to take care of the 
money; moreover, he had his eye upon 
a little apartment that was a pearl, so 
clean and suitable for them, and he was 
saving all the earnings to buy the bride’s 
outfit and the furniture. 

She listened to all that he said, and 
gave him, for the’ buttonhole of his 
jacket, the red carnation from the plant 
which she kept on her window-sill— 
without which a Calabrian girl would not 
know how to do. But, after weeks that 
Aniello did not speak to her of the wed- 
ding-day, she began to grow suspicious— 
for Calabrians are not simpletons—and 
she said to him once: ‘‘I should like to 
have in the hand that part of the money 
that belongs to me. I would choose a 
little outfit for myself; and now I have 
need of a pair of shoes, for you see that 
mine are broken.”’ 

‘¢ You have not trust in me,’’ answered 
Aniello, and so much he protested that 
Palumbaasked his forgiveness and spoke 
no more of the money. 

The girls teased Palumba, saying: 
‘Look out that Aniello doesn’t plant 
you.’’ ‘*When shall you let us eat the 
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wedding sugar-plums, Palommié?”’ 
‘¢What is Aniello doing, that you have 
broken shoes?’’ ‘‘Oh, don’t your goats 
give milk, that you get no pence from the 
capraio ?”’ 


Costanziella, she only said none of 


these things. More than once, when the 
whistle of Aniello was heard in the street, 
the blonde girl let the iron rest too long 
on the linen, and scorched it so that she 
got a reproof from donna Mimmia— 
who, however, did not fine Costanziella, 
because she was aunt to the girl. 

Little by little, the doubts and the 
annoyances increased in Palumba’s mind ; 
also, it hurt her not to know how to 
give an answer to those girls that quest- 
ioned her. One day, as she stood at 
the door, talking with Aniello, she took 
courage and said to him, round and 
clear : 

‘sHear me, Aniello: this love of 
yours promises too much and does too 
little. For me, as says the proverb, are 
wanted fewer laurel-leaves and more 
sausages. And true as I am, if to-mor- 
row you don’t bring me either the goats 
or the money, I break the promise. To 
cheat me like this now, who knows how 
you would do after we should be mar- 
ried ?’’ 

He wished to pacify her, but she said : 
‘‘Give me my goats, or I will have 
recourse to justice.’’ Seeing him almost 
conquered, she added: ‘‘ What has been 
has been, and I will make no more 
account of it; but you give me the 
twelve goats of my dowry, for neither 
dowry nor bride is for you, rogue that 
you are!’’ 

‘‘After all, a dozen goats are not a 
great thing, and this Calabrian shows 
herself too strong,’’ Aniello thought. 
‘< Better that pretty little blonde, . mild 
as a lamb, who, now that her father is 
cured, would have a dowry in cash and 
perhaps something also from the aunt.’’ 

‘*Me you won’t have any longer, 
Palommié ?”’ 

‘«The Lord set me free of you!’’ she 
answered. “ 

‘¢Let us come, then, to plain terms. 
Neither do I want you, my Calabrian 
beauty. I prefer a blonde angel, who 
on occasion knows how to rub out a 
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score, what the deuce! Now I promise 
you that, if you will gain for me the 
love of that girl who works beside you, 
I will give you not only the goats, but 
also something over and above in 
money.’’ 

‘¢’ Tis an ugly turn that I shall play to 
Costanziella, recommending you! But 
in these days that I have these displeas- 
ures in my mind, I spoil things so that I 
lose my pay in fines. So, in order to 
live, I must put an end to the trouble. 
Give me my goats, and I speak in your 
favor with Costanziella.’’ 

To Palumba’s surprise, little was 
needed to persuade the blonde. She 
blushed and confessed that she in secret 
had adored Aniello, and would have 
pleasure that he should pay court to her. 

After this, Aniello’s affair went on 
with full sails. He was soon betrothed 
to the daughter of the cabinet-maker, 
and the latter assigned a dowry. But 
Aniello did not bring back Palumba’s 
goats ; and she rarely saw him, because 
he lived near Costanziella’s family and 
visited her at the house. One day, how- 
ever, it happened that he passed through 
the vicolo where was donna Mimmia’s 
laundry, and at that moment Palumba 
came out for an. errand of the padrona. 

«<Oh, ‘is it you, Palumba ?”’ 

‘<Yes, ’tis I. And I am glad to see 
you, for I have to remind you that. my 
part of the bargain I’ve fulfilled, but I 
don’t see even the shadow of my 
goats.”’ 

He wished to excuse himself, by means 
of so many longwindednesses. But 
Palumba insisted: ‘‘ Give me my goats.’’ 

Meanwhile, in the laundry, the girls 
heard the two voices: without, however, 
being able to know what was said. 

«Listen, Costanziella,’’ said one girl: 
‘‘there’s your lover at the door, dis- 
coursing with the Calabrian.’’ 

‘Were I in your clothes, I’d put an 
end to it with my finger-nails,’’ said 
another, a bold piece. 

‘* Patience, my dear, for the men are 
all made like that,’’ sighed another. 

Costanziella’s face flamed. She took 
an iron, hot from the brazier, and ran 
into the corridor. 

‘‘Ah, shameless! Now I disfigure 

















your pretty face!’’ she cried, like one 
mad, as she sent in a blow with the iron 
on the cheek of the Calabrian. 

The poor girl screamed with pain and 
flung her apron over her head, staggering 
against the doorway. Aniello took to 
his legs. After the instant of fury, 
Costanziella, quite frightened, let fall’ the 
iron and stood as if her feet were rooted 
to the ground. 

‘*Oh, why have you wished to hurt 
me?’’ lamented Palumba. ‘‘I to you 
was doing no harm.’’ 

‘“‘You wished to rob me of my 
Aniello.’’ 

‘‘And what should I do with him? I 
have preferred my goats, so much so that 
I found for him the new sweetheart, that 
you are—on the terms that he should 
give me my goats. ’'T'was of the beasts 
that we spoke, nothing else.’’ 

Meanwhile, donna Mimmia and the 
girls had come out, surrounding Pa- 
lumba. They calmed her, bathed her 
face, and assured her that the burned 
cheek, however it pained her, was an 
affair of the skin and would leave no 
trace of itself. 

‘*T tell you, poor little one,’’ said 
donna Mimmia, ‘‘I that am _ practiced 
in these things in so many years that 
I use hot irons, you will do well to make 
those wicked persons appear before jus- 
tice as soon as may be. If not, the 
redness and the blisters will pass, and 
the advocate will have no means to make 
the jury pity you.’’ 

And she sent a girl to call the police, 
while others held fast Costanziella, who 
was too frightened to think of escaping. 
That cruel one was soon taken to the 
questura, crying: .‘‘Seek rather for 
Aniello, traitor that he is, that would 
rob the Calabrian of her goats, and me 
of my dowry, and leaves me to be 
handcuffed and put in ‘prison.”’ 

And the police went on the track, also, 
of Aniello Fusco. 

The trial was made. The advocate 
spoke of the poor peasant-girl who had 
come from her mountain town, innocent 
and without suspicion, to be robbed of 
the profits of her few goats by a trebly 
distilled rogue, with the pretext of love. 
*« Love, to which the heart of a woman 
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opens like a rose to the sun!’’ 
exclaimed. 

Then he described the sad abnegation 
of that love in order to have the means 
of existence; the torment of losing at 
once affection and trust; the victory of 
the spiteful blonde; the tortures of the 
hot iron upon Palumba’s beautiful cheek. 
Also the facts spoke for themselves. 

The verdict was given: two months 
of prison for Costanziella, fifty lire to 
be paid by Aniello to Palumba for the 
milk that had been sold, also he must 
give her the goats without delay, beside 
paying the costs of the suit. 

As Palumba, content to know that she 
was out of her troubles and would have 
the little beasts again, passed from the 
hall of the questura, she heard her name 
called. It did her so much good to 
hear the strong Calabrian accent—’ twas 
like seeing her own town! But it did 
not appear real to her, to recognize 
massaro Luca’s Antonio there among all 
the people, with his pointed hat and 
great cloak, as though he were just come 
from the mountain! For wonder, she 
could not speak. 

‘‘Ah, Palummedda mé! I’m come to 
find you, poor little one,’’ said Antonio, 
who took courage from that which he 
read in her eyes. ‘‘ Now you are among 
friends, I and donn’ Angelina and 
padron Francesco, whose boat returns to 
Paola to-morrow.”’ 

Yes, it was really true; and this 
way the thing had happened: At first, 
Palumba had sent letters to her father ; 
but, after the troubles with Aniello Fusco, 
it appeared to her difficult to write with- 
out letting it be known that she was'sad. 
After some weeks that he had no news of 
his daughter, compare Nunzio became 
disquieted ; but, if he had wished to go 
to Naples, Venera would not have per- 
mitted it, for she professed herself even 
timider than before, now that Nunzio had 
accustomed her so well to live with a man 
in the house. 

But one day, when massaro Luca’s 
Antonio, meeting compare Nunzio on 
the road, asked for news of Palumba, 
the father let out all his anxieties. 

‘And since I have some business in 
Naples, and intend to go there in a few 
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days with padron Francesco,’ said 
Antonio, ‘‘I’ll make it also my care to 
find comare Palumba and bring you news 
of her.’”’ 

He felt himself obliged to act that 
way, as if it were no affair of his, 
because Palumba had never shown him 
favor. ‘* That silly old __ fellow,’’ 
Antonio had said within himself, ‘‘ he 
takes no heed for the daughter far away 
in the city. Mistress Venera wants him 
all to herself! But I, for sake of the 
love that I bear to Palumba, will go to 
find her.’’ As he watched compare 
Nunzio, who went slowly up the mount- 
ain, he spoke aloud according to the 
proverb: ‘‘Sleep, cockle, for the crab 
is awake !”’ 

Finally, arrived at Naples, he heard 
of the lawsuit, which was closing just 
that day. 

All this he related to Palumba, as 
they sat together on the terrace of a 
small tavern in the Santa Lucia quarter. 
Padron Francesco smoked his pipe, and 
donn’ Angelina dozed with her chin on 
her chest. 

Antonio spoke to Palumba of the 
great love which for so long he had for 
her—the love that was like grass: the 
more she trampled it under the feet, the 
more it grew. Then he told her that 
his father had given him a little farm 
with a cottage and barn, a good land. 
If she consented, he would be proud to 
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marry her and lead her through the 
door to be the mistress of his house. 

Now, Palumba had seen a little of 
the world, and knew how to distinguish 
pinchbeck from true gold. 

‘You are very good, compare 
Antonio, to wish to do me such honor. 
And I don’t deny that I care for you. 
But I shall not marry anyone, for it 
appears to me that the kisses of that 
Neapolitan have soiled my face.’’ 

‘‘And Costanziella’s hot iron has made 
it clean again,’’ answered Antonio, 
laughing in order to give her courage. 
‘‘ Let the past go, inasmuch as you have 
done nothing wrong, and I| shall make 
you forget the wrong that others have 
done to you.”’ 

To Palumba, weary and confused, the 
kindness of Antonio was like the peace 
of Paradise. Willingly she went back 
with the friends to her town. And, as 
the Neapolitan shore disappeared, it 
seemed to her that her sorrows melted 
away ; when she saw the long line of the 
Calabrian mountains against the sky, it 
was as if a hope arose in her heart. 

‘““You are so good to me, Antonio,’’ 
she said, looking over the waves. 

How he answered her, she only could 
have told; for donn’ Angelina was in 
the hold of the boat, where the twelve 
goats bleated loudly at seeing her come 
to feed them. Padron Francesco, at the 


helm, was steering straight for Calabria. 
Elizabeth Cavazza. 
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SOMETHING STARTLING ABOUT GHOSTS. 


O, it is all nonsense ; you will 

pardon me if I say that I 

can’t imagine what you are 

driving at. Psychic influ- 

ence? No such thing as 

the supernatural, and yet spirits around 

us, capable of becoming visible to us if 

only we exercise sufficient psychic influ- 

ence, or will-power, whatever you call 
it ?”’ 

‘¢That is what I said,’’ answered a 
quiet voice. 

‘But you have no proof, Lee. How 
can you believe such nonsense, when you 
have never seen a spirit ?”’ 

‘“<True, I have never seen one yet; 
but I intend to, some day.”’ 

«« How?” 

‘The purer my soul becomes, the 
stronger my will, the nearer my nature 
grows to the Divine, in whose keeping 
life and nature and supernature—if you 
choose to call that which lies beyond our 
experience supernature—in whose keep- 
ing all things are, the nearer I grow to 
Him, the more likely I shall be to divine 
these mysteries which hedge us in like 
an impassable wall. I believe that men 
have seen spirits in the past—the vulgar 
call them ghosts; hence that countless 
mass of legendary lore with which the 
literatures of all countries are filled. 
Once men saw ghosts, else they had not 
written as they have about them. That 
this singular power of sight is now lost 
to humanity is because we are sunk in 
materialism. Let once a purer, more 
spiritual philosophy become ours, and 
the power will return.’’ 

‘“« How would you recognize a ghost 
if you saw one?’ 

Four gentlemen were seated at whist. 
The game had been an interesting one, 
but, in the pauses for the deals, the talk 
had proved itself fully as interesting. 
Finally, as the talk had grown more 
earnest and serious, three of the players 
had left their cards lie unheeded on the 
table. The fourth kept looking at his 
in his hand, as though he wished the 
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game to proceed; but even he, by the 
question ‘‘ How would you recognize a 
ghost if you saw one?’’ deigned to join 
in the discussion. His smile was a queer 
mixture of cynicism and pleasantry, the 
latter a reminiscence of boyish days 
when he was the wag and joker of the 
school, the former the result of contact 
for anumber of years with the world and 
its selfishness. The man he addressed 
was fully ten years older. The whole 
cast of his features was serious and 
thoughtful, and there was a high-bred 
cultured air about him which contrasted 
favorably with the majority of the men 
of this wild Western town. He had 
never been known to obtrude his private 
affairs or opinions or creeds upon others, 
and yet his fine reserve only made his 
friends the more anxious for his views. 
In the intervals of the game, Jarvis had 
expressed impatience at an article which 
had appeared in an Eastern magazine on 
the doings of the Society for Psychical 
Research. His rank materialism and 
unbelief roused Harrison’s interest, and 
he ventured to ask Lee if he did not 
sometimes almost believe that the spirit- 
world is nearer than men imagine. 

‘“‘It is not ‘almost’ with me,’’ 
answered Lee, with his quiet smile. 
‘“‘T know! It seems contrary to reason 
that we should begin a life here endowed 
with such wonderful powers of thought 
and feeling, and have it all ended by 
a mere incident such as death.”’ 

‘« But has it never occurred to you,’’ 
said Harrison, ‘‘ that all the history we 
read, all the literature of the world, all 
that men study and quote as authoyity— 
in fact, all the knowledge which is our 
inheritance—telates solely to this life? 
Of that which came before the incident 
of birth, Or.ofAhat which comes after 
the incident of death, we know abso- 
lutély nothing.’’ 

‘« That is true,’’ said Jarvis, ‘‘ though 
I confess I never thought of it in pre- 
cisely the same way. I see you think 
with nie, even if Lee does not.’’ 
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‘¢Yes,’’ continued Harrison, ‘‘no 
poet, no historian, no novelist has ever 
written one truthful word about anything 
which happened outside of the small 


portion of eternity called man’s life; of* 


the beyond, it has all been mere con- 
jecture, mere romance, mere imagina- 
tion.’’ : 

‘“‘Ah, but the poetical romance, the 
soaring of the poetical imagination, has 
often brought the truth nearer to us than 
the results of man’s reasoning,’’ said 
Lee. 

‘<No, my friend,’’ answered Harrison ; 
‘¢of that bourne from which no traveler 
returns, even a genius like Shakespeare 
can tell us nothing.’’ 

‘‘But humanity is not yet done with 
its history. The time is coming when 
the spirit-world will yield up its mysteries, 
and men will know of the beyond ; for 
those travelers who have journeyed 
thither will tell us. It all depends upon 
will-power and psychic influence.’’ 

To this, Harrison had answered ‘‘ Non- 
sense!’’ And yet, upon his _ serious 
mood, Smith’s flippant question ‘*‘ How 
would you recognize a ghost if you saw 
one?’’ struck like a discordant note. 
Instead of replying, Lee took up his 
cards ; but one could see by his face that 
he did not take in the value of his hand. 
Jarvis frowned as he met the half-sneer- 
ing glance of the questioner, and Harri- 
son said impatiently : 

‘¢Oh, come now, Smith, don’t knock 
a man down, however odd his opinions 
may be. ‘Though we are out in this 
wild West with apparently no thought 
but to make as many dollars as we can 
to take back with us, thank fortune there 
are some men—’’ 

‘“‘Now, that will do, gentlemen,’’ 
interrupted Lee, in his quiet voice. 
‘«T never intended to annoy you at all 
with the expression of my _ peculiar 
thoughts and fancies. Ido not expect 
much sympathy from men of the world 
like you, yet there is no harm done‘ to 
discuss that about which we can never 
be agreed.’’ 

‘*But you have not answered my 
question yet,’’ said Smith, and now his 
smile was much more pleasant. 

‘‘ Well, it is hard to give an answer, 
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sir; but I fancy there would be abun- 
dant proof that I was in the presence 
of something beyond my former expe- 
rience.”’ 

‘* Would you shoot a ghost if you saw 
one?’’ 

‘¢ Shoot ? What, do you mean shoot ?”’ 
Lee looked at Smith with serious quest- 
ioning in his eyes. 

‘‘ Yes; I know that if I saw anything 
that pretended to be supernatural, my 
pistol, which is with me always, night 
or day, in this cursed unsettled country, 
would soon find out whether human 
flesh and blood were trying to fool me 
or not. Why, down in that ranch, last 
spring, when that horse-thief was trying 
to frighten people out of their wits at 
night by putting a white cloth over his 
head—you remember, Jarvis—why, I 
caught the fellow stalking across the area 
between the cattle-stalls, and I made 
short work of him. The ghost fell, 
never to rise again—ha! ha!’’ 

A silence followed this harsh laugh, 
then Jarvis said: ‘‘ Well, let’s drop the 
subject. I suppose, however, that would 
be a proof of the presence of super- 
natural agencies. If the thing were a 
pretender, of course bullets would kill 
it; if a real spirit, powder and bullets 
would have no effect—eh, Lee ?’’ 

“« Yes, I would suppose that would be 
a good test,’’ said Lee, thoughtfully. 

‘« Better put the test to the proof some 
day,’’ said Smith, with a significant 
look, as he took up his cards again. ‘‘I 
have turned up spades. It is your play, 
Jarvis.’’ 

It was about a week later, and one of 
those cool chilly nights which out West 
often come after a day of intense heat. 
It was getting late, but Lee seemed loath 
to leave his fire of pine logs and go to 
bed. The firelight cast weird fantastic 
shadows around the rude low-ceiled room 
of his solitary house. He lived alone, 
though he took his meals at the large 
wooden building not far away, which 
most of the men about town called the 
‘‘club,’”’ though it bore slight resem- 
blance to the elegant structures they had 
known at home. Lee had not gone to 


the club this evening, though Smith and 
Jarvis had called for him on their way 
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and urged him to go and beat them at 
their favorite game. But Lee had felt, 
to-night, strangely averse to either com- 
panionship or cards. ‘Ten years ago, he 
had brought from Boston quite a good 
library, and these books had been to him 
in the place of wife, sister, or home. 
No one but Harrison knew that in the 
old days Lee had loved a girl who had 
never lived to become his wife. Harri- 
son never alluded to the past, but Lee 
always felt that, amid the rough lonely 
life they lived out here, he had a friend 
who was much in sympathy with him. 
In the matter of books and the out-of- 
the-way or unusual paths of literature that 
Lee trod, he knew that Harrison had no 
special interest. Often Lee wondered 
why he studied these philosophical mys- 
teries so much. ‘‘ It must be from pure 
love of speculation,’’ he once wrote a 
sympathizing friend, ‘‘ for these studies 
in no way bear a relation to my business ; 
it is thoroughly practical and common- 
place.’’ 

To-night, it was very quiet in the 
lonely room. Far off could be heard 
the faint sounds of revelry from a house 
where some miners were making merry 
after a day of toil. Lee’s book had 
fallen on his knee, and he was looking 
into the fire. It was dying down, and 
his candle was also well-nigh spent. 
With a sigh, he threw his book on the 
table and prepared for bed. He had 
not been asleep for more than half an 
hour when he suddenly woke, feeling 
strangely chilly. He had _ purposely 
omitted opening the window of this 
room, for it was on the ground floor, 
and he had only to-day been warned 
that there were desperadoes about. Now, 
to his surprise, the window was wide 
open and the cool night-wind was rush- 
ing in. He felt sure he had closed it 
before sitting down to read, and for a 
moment he felt startled. But Lee was 
a brave man, and many tales were told 
about the country of his presence of 
.~mind and nerve on several dangerous 
occasions. He was known as a dead 
shot. His first impulse now was to lay 
his hand on the pistol which was under 
his pillow, though as yet he could see 
nothing in the partial darkness. ‘The 
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fire was not wholly out, but the light in 
the room was very faint. Lee now 
became aware of the presence of some- 
thing—just what, he could not tell; but, 
as his eyes became gradually accustomed 
to the gloom, he saw in the shadow of 
his arm-chair a tall figure near the wall. 
A large cloak seemed to envelop its 
form; beyond that, he could distin- 
guish nothing. In spite of what he had 
said with such confidence to Harrison 
a week ago, it did not seem to occur to 
him at first that he was in the presence 


of any spirit, so apt are men to forget. 


their theories when any emergency takes 
place; and yet such a strange thrill 
crept through him, an uncanny feeling 
which he had never experienced before. 

‘< What do you want here ?”’ he called 
out, in a loud voice, his fingers almost 
unconsciously straying over the barrel 
of the pistol in his hand. No answer 
came from the dark and sombre figure 
by the wall. 

‘« Speak, and tell me what your busi- 
ness is here with me.’’ 

Still no answer from the dark shadow. 

«« Speak, or I shall fire. Iam a dead 
shot, and never miss my man. Defend 
vourself unless you speak.’? And Lee 
drew out his hand from beneath the 
bed-clothes. At this, the figure slowly 
raised its arm and pointed upward. 
‘<T fire in three seconds. Defend your- 
self if you be man; if spirit—’’ Lee’s 
voice was lost in the sharp report of his 
pistol. 

The smoke was still hovering about 
him when Lee felt something strike his 
cheek sharply. It was a leaden bullet, 
and to his amazement the shot had had 
no effect, for the hand of the presence 
was still outstretched, and the figure was 
upright. Lee began to tremble, but he 
bravely thought: ‘‘I will keep on fir- 
ing.’’ And again a sharp report rang 
out into the night. Once again his 
bullet came flying back from the out- 
stretched hand of the upright shadow 
and struck Lee’s cheek with a dull thud. 
A cold perspiration came out over him, 
and yet he could not give up the daily 
experience of forty years and conquer 
his feeling that he was in the presence 
of a human being like himself. Again 
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a loud report came from his pistol, but 
his hand was not so steady now. ‘The 
clearing smoke revealed the spirit stand- 
ing there unharmed, and once more a 
bullet had struck Lee, apparently flung 
back from his unresisting antagonist as 
the shot had struck him. Utter horror 
seemed to paralyze Lee ‘for an instant, 
but his thoughts seemed to have never 
in his life been so active and alert. 
“TI do not fear,’’ he said to himself, 
‘and I shall test the matter till I am 
satisfied, or-till no more bullets are left 
in the barrel.’’ 

When a fourth bullet followed the 
pistol-shot, and the figure still remained 
unharmed, Lee’s arm fell powerless to 
his side and he sank back among the pil- 
lows in a swoon. By this time, several 
men appeared at the open window, 
attracted by the noise. ‘* What is it, 
Lee? What are you firing at?’’ came 
from Jarvis, as he vaulted into the room. 
But no attention was paid to his question ; 
and when, in the flashing light from a 
lantern carried by one of the miners who 
had followed him through the window, 
he saw Lee’s white face, he did not look 
for any answer to his question. 

«It’s alla joke, gentlemen,’’ came in 
a laughing voice from the dark shadow, 
which none of them had observed. ‘I 
guess the ghosts are laid now forever, 
and Wwe will hear no more such nonsense 
as Mr. Lee has been pleased to say he 
believes. This mania removed from his 
mind, there will be nothing to prevent 
our carrying out our plans. When the 
Territory becomes a State, he must and 
shall be our Governor. Hurrah, boys, 
hurrah for Governor Lee! Here, throw 
up your hats!’ And Smith rushed to 
the bedside. ‘Here, you, quick! 
Why, the man has fainted. Get water 
quick, and bring lights, and I will hurry 
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off for Dr. Jones. 
outside.”’ 

‘* How in the world could you do it ?”’ 
asked Harrison, an hour later, as Smith 
sat at Lee’s table in an outer room, his 
face buried in his hands. Quite a num- 
ber of men were gathered there, waiting 
for the doctor’s verdict. 

‘*Oh, you needn’t ask him how he 
came to do it,’’ said Jarvis, bitterly, as 
he paused in his restless walking back 
and forth. ‘Anyone who knew him at 
Yale could tell you that, of all cruel 
unscrupulous practical jokers, he headed 
the list.’’ 

<¢ Well, I'd like to know how you did 
it,’’ said one of the group. 

Smith raised his head. A kind of 
gray pallor overspread his face, and he 
looked the very image of despair. 
‘*Why, I took the bullets out of his 
pistol as he and Jarvis were at tea. I 
loaded it with blank cartridges. As he 
fired, I threw a bullet back at him. 
Good heavens, I never looked for any 
serious result as this !”’ 

‘‘T hope it will teach you a lesson you 
will never forget,’’ said Harrison, earn- 
estly. ‘I cannot help fearing the 
worst.”’ 

‘‘Is there really no hope whatever, 
no hope for his reason? Can nothing 
be done ?”’ 

‘<No,’’ answered the doctor of the 
asylum for the insane, at Sai Francisco. 
‘*No, Mr. Harrison, your friend will 
never be himself again. ‘The shock has 
shattered a remarkably sensitive and 
delicate brain. The man who caused 
the trouble is nearly beside himself with 
grief and remorse. From my soul, I 
pity him, even more than your unfort- 
unate friend. The whole case is a 


I’ve got my horse 


striking example of the cruelty of prac- 
tical jokes.’’ 


Kenyon West. 

















A BORDER LEANDER. 


BY HOWARD SEELY, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A NYMPH OF THE WEST,’’ 
LUCKY VALLEY,’’ ‘‘A RANCHMAN’S STORIES,”’ 


IGHT had fallen at Blue Lick. 

In the brief twilight of a Texan 

spring, the few scattered and 
striated clouds that hung above a dark 
lagoon still flashed and crimsoned with 
the torches of departing day. Below, 
the sapphire cliffs, that gave the locality 
its name, were fast cloaking themselves 
in shadow, steeping their purple buskins 
among the rushes and water-grasses of 


the sluggish pool. Above, there was 
little sign of life or motion. Occasion- 


ally, in the hush of evening, the whir of 
belated wild fowl, the blundering flicker 
of a monstrous bat, or the hoarse ‘‘ jug- 
a-room”’ of a dissipated frog in the reeds 
broke the stillness. Slowly the moon 
began to lift a gory shield upon the 
eastern horizon. 

There was a sudden blinding flash 
upon the heights, followed by a shatter- 
ing report. A quick red line of fire 
seemed to tear a rent in the night, and a 
few sparks fell, like flaming blossoms, 
into the black abyss below. In the 
bright glare, the broad still surface of 
the lagoon was etched in fire upon the 
sombre landscape, and the dark wood 


that fringed its farther shore came out’ 


for an instant with the distinctness of 
day. For a brief interval, the startled 
echoes of the place rang across the dis- 
turbed water in hollow reverberations. 
Down at the foot of Blue Lick, a derisive 
mocking-bird gave a wild impromptu in 
his fright, and was as quickly still. And 
in the breathless calm that followed, there 
was the jingling of spurs and the harsh 
braying of a mule upon the summit. 
Then, on the farther shore, after a pause, 
what seemel the ringing of successive 
soft and silvery bells came sweetly over 
the dark water. 

It might have Been a preconcerted 
woodland signal; but, in the darkness 
and isolation of the surroundings, the 
vague sound had an eerie significance. 


‘‘THE JONAH OF 
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The weeds and water-grasses caught the 
chimes fitfully and whispered them to one 
another until they seemed, at the foot of 
Blue Lick, like ‘‘ horns of elf-land faintly 
blowing.’’ Here, however, they pro- 
voked. only the emulous rivalry of the 
crickets shrilling among the reeds, and 
the mimicry of the solitary mocker who 
essayed for an instant a faithful imitation. 
But in a few moments his efforts seemed 
to bore him, and, with the fickleness of 
the Southern thrush, he transferred his 
attention to copying the frog, who was 
unusually voci’erous that lovely night, 
although manifestly threatened with acute 
laryngitis. 

On a spur of the summit, where the 
waning light still made adjacent objects 
dimly visible, the silence that followed 
the recent explosion became suddenly 
vocal. A shrill voice apparently ex- 
horted some dumb animal in terms of 
profane remonstrance. A series of dull 
blows supplemented each verbal effort, 
followed by the plunging hoof-bedts of 
the sufferer. 

‘‘Who-o-o-a! Stand still thar, can’t 
ye? Come areound here, won’t ye? 
Ye cantankerous ole fool, what do ye 
mean by makin’ me fire my gun off like 
thet? Stand still, I say!’’ the voice 
repeated. 

The blows redoubled, accompanied by 
the jingling of spurs and by snorts and 
stamps of defiance. 

‘Whoa, thar! Dad-burn yer pesky 
hide! Doant yer see I can’t git to hear 
them bells, when ye stamp reound so 
with yer big hoofs? What’s gone with 
ye?”’ 

Here the voice died out abruptly, as 
though the speaker had become breath- 
less from his recent exertions. A 
moment after, a mounted figure rode 
out of the circle of bushes that crowned 
the summit, and began to descend the 
hill. 
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The stars had been gradually gather- 
ing in the vault above, and the light 
breeze that played upon the summit 
seemed to fan them into additional 
brilliancy. Seen by their obscure light, 
it was possible to discover that the rider 
was a beardless youth, mounted upon 
what seemed a large mule of recalcitrant 
tendencies. At every step of the peril- 
ous descent, the animal halted, and, with 
vicious ears and impatient stampings, 
disputed the way. A heavy sombrero, 
surmounted by its strap-band and double 
buckle, half hid the features of the 
wearer; and, when the wind veered 
sharply, the broad brim flapped so gro- 
tesquely about the wayfarer’s ears that 
a humorous observer might have been 
pardoned for doubting whether the rider 
was not himself some distant relative 
of the balking animal he bestrode. 

Happily oblivious of any such resem- 
blance, the odd figure, heavily muffled 
in a frontier great-coat that seemed sev- 
eral sizes too large for him, continued 
to descend the heights, still keeping up 
a running controversy with the stubborn 
mule. 

‘“‘Git up—git up thar, ye son of 
Belzebub !’’ he remonstrated, emphasiz- 
ing his words with an impatient shake of 
the reins over the animal’s ears. ‘‘ Dog- 
gone and dad-burn ye! Doant ye know 
I give ye an extry feed, Balaam, to help 
ye git me down this hyar divide 
to-night? Git up, I tell ye! What’s 
gone with ye? Ef yer goin’ to stake 
like this, I might ez well let the buzzards 
hev ye to onct !”’ 


‘ But here the faint sound of the bells 


chiming on the farther shore came dis- 
tinctly to the ears of the speaker. He 
rose in his stirrups excitedly. 

‘¢She’s thar!’’ he cried, in a hoarse 
whisper, peering eagerly through the 
gloom and apparently speaking confi- 
dentially to one of the flaring auriculars 
of the beast. ‘‘ Madge is thar, I tell 
ye! Hoop-la! hoop! I say, I knowed 
she’d be thar—God bless her !”’ 

‘ And, striking his spurs deep in the 
sides of Balaam, he swept off the mighty 
hat with an impatient gesture and struck 
the animal right and left over the eyes 
with all the force of his strong young arm. 
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Thus assailed both in front and rear, 
the stubborn mule hesitated no longer. 
For a second only he seesawed upon the 
height, as if preparing to buck ; but sud- 
denly changing his mind, with a shrill 
squeal he sprang madly forward and tore 
down the side of the hill, scattering the 
stone and gravel on the mountain road 
and striking fire from the rocks occasion- 
ally with his sharp hoofs. A cloud of 
dust and dirt accompanied both mule 
and rider in this wild scramble down the 
hillside. 

Arrived at the foot of the descent, 
the rider flung himself from the saddle. 
Apparently in no sense disconcerted, 
he passed the bridle over his arm and 
led his panting and sweating mule to 
the side of the lagoon. Here he teth- 
ered the animal by his long riata, dis- 
encumbered himself of his great-coat, 
which he rolled up and tied behind his 
saddle, and, doffing the broad sombrero, 
hung it upon the pommel. A small 
frontiersman’s-cap, which he now drew 
from his boot-leg and adjusted over his 
long blonde locks, apparently completed 
his woodland toilet. Then stepping 
briskly forward along the bank of the 
lagoon, he began to scan closely the 
wooded shore on the other side of the 
water. 

The moon had been slowly rising 
during the last half-hour, and now cleft 
with mellow radiance the swiftly scud- 
ding clouds above the farther shore. 
Seen in that clearer light, the alert figure 
upon the bank appeared to be that of 
a strong and vigorous youth of about 
nineteen. He wore knee-boots of stout 
leather, and about his waist was a well- 
worn cartridge-belt containing the cus- 
tomary brace of six-shooters which no 
self - respecting frontiersman is often 
seen without. Straight yellow hair, 
gathered behind the ears, fell down 
beneath his cap upon the brown collar 
of his ducking jacket, accenting the 
thin hatchet-face and quick eyes that 
roved restlessly up and down the bank. 
Suddenly, from this nearer vantage, the 
chime of the bells came clearly again 
over the water. 

At the sound, the man awoke to 
renewed activity. He sprang hurriedly 
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back to his tethered mule and addressed 
a few words to the animal, as if confi- 
dentially. The words were ludicrous in 
the humorous gravity with which they 
were delivered. 

‘«T’m goin’ across again to-night,’’ he 
said, giving a tug at the confining tether, 
as if to enforce the attention of the 
dumb brute. The mule _ had taken 
advantage of his brief absence to crop 
the adjacent herbage, in his search for 
the salt for which the Lick was noted. 
‘“‘I’m goin’ across again. Now, you 
know, it’s risky ; and, ef you git lonely, 
you'll git whaled. Try and bring wot 
you call yer mind to remember thet I 
don’t natchally want no brayin’ till I git 
good and ready to kem back.”’ 

Balaam raised his homely head and 
gazed at his master with a look in his 
large and dreamy eyes that answered for 
intelligent comprehension. The youth 
pulled one drooping ear half playfully and 
dashed away to the lagoon. 

A few moments elapsed. In the 
interval, the man removed his boots, 
settled his cap firmly on his head, and 
buckled more tightly the leathern strap 
containing his pistols. Then, poising 
himself upon a neighboring log, without 
further preparation he sprang into the 
pool, executing a dive that, for grace and 
agility, was worthy of a naked bather. 
The mule started and raised his monstrous 
ears at the loud splash that sent. the 
muddy water flying over the moss and 
leaves upon the bank. Quickly coming 
again to the surface and blowing the 
water from his nostrils, the swimmer 
struck out boldly for the farther shore 
with a strong and regular stroke. In 
the awesome quiet of Blue Lick, his prog- 
ress might have been noted even by the 
stupid mule, in the swish of the gliding 
ripple that sped ever ahead of him, and 
the labored regularity of his breathing. 
Two or three bats that were gnat-hunting 
by starlight, that evening, occasionally 
wavered and dipped above him. 

As he neared the farther shore, a 
slight movement of the foliage seemed to 
indicate that the swimmer’s progress was 
observed. Seeing this, the man ceased 
swimming and began to tread water, still 
scanning the bank and moving his head 
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to and fro restlessly. At length, a branch 
of an overhanging bush, that had bowed 
itself into the pool with its burden of 
blossoms, was swept suddenly aside, 
and a white face peered curiously upon 
him. 

‘All right! Don’t splash so much!’’ 
the apparition murmured, and as sud- 
denly dropped the bough and vanished. 

Whereat the swimmer quickly re- 
doubled his efforts, and, gaining the 
shore, drew himself out upon the bank. 
He shook himself hastily like some huge 
water-dog, and plunged at once into the 
shrubbery. 


II. 


Our adventurous Leander had no 
sooner entered the wood than he was 
confronted and rapturously embraced by 
a tall female figure bearing a lantern. 
In the ardor of her greeting, the young 
woman dropped the light, which was 
immediately extinguished. The remain- 
der of her transports were therefore dis- 
creetly veiled by darkness, a state of 
things that also enabled a sedate owl 
which witnessed this lack of maidenly 
reserve to conceal her blushes as well. 
It was certainly three full moments 
before the light reappeared, and then 
it had a dull misty gleam. As its feeble 
rays fell upon the girl’s tall figure, it 
was evident that the recent swimmer had 
his arm about her waist, and that the 
face that appertained to it was a very 
pretty one. 

After a few endearments that might 
have been ludicrous but for their evident 
sincerity, the young woman released her- 
self from the arms of her companion 
with a sudden access of modesty. 

‘‘ Lawful sakes, Ike!’’ she exclaimed, 
regarding the sleeve of her gown, which 
was uncomfortably moist from her recent 
caresses, ‘‘I must say you’re powerful 
wet !”’ 

Ike laughed. 

‘I carn’t swim across Blue Lick 
natchally an’ be anythin’ else, kin I, 
Madge ?”’ 

‘“«Course ye carn’t,’’ returned his 
dulcinea, softly. ‘‘ But I must remem- 


ber to bring along a blanket, after this. 
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I jest ironed this dress to-day, and look 
at it!” 

A pause, during which she regarded 
her ruined finery. 

‘* Pa and ma well ?’’ she inquired. 

‘‘ Well enough to make it hot fur me, 
ef they knowed whar I was,’’ her drip- 
ping lover responded. ‘‘ Dad’s down at 
a barbecue to-night, and mam’s laid up 
with rheumatiz. I reckoned I couldn’t 
hit it pearter.’’ 

Miss Madge acquiesced. She patted 
the rough fingers that she still held, with 
a hand strong but not unshapely ; then 
she sighed. 

‘< It’s dreadful we hev to keep so dark 
about seein’ each other, ain’t it? You 
heard the bells, I reckon?’’ she said, 
indicating a string of sleigh-bells sus- 
pended from the limb of a neighboring 
tree. 

Ike nodded. 

“¢T hoped ye wouldn’t,’’ said Madge, 
eagerly ; ‘‘I jest hoped ye wouldn’t! I 
didn’t want fur to ring ’em. But ye 
fired yer gun, and I knew ye was thar.’’ 

‘‘ Balaam fired thet,’’ replied Ike, rue- 
fully. <‘*I hed all I could swing to. 
He run me under a tree, and, the fust I 
knowed, it went off. Where’s yer 
brothers ?”’ 

«<I don’t know,’’ said Madge, looking 
behind her fearfully ; ‘‘thet’s what wor- 
rits me. They ‘lowed to go down to a 
dance at the Bend; I ain’t seen ’em 
sence supper.”’ 

‘< Do ye reckon thet shot would fetch 
’em, ef they was anywhar in the neigh- 
borhood?’’ inquired Ike, now also 
beginning to grow apprehensive. ‘I 
don’t want to cause you any trouble, 
Madge.’’ 

«¢T don’t know,’’ said Madge, doubt- 
fully. ‘* I ain’t noways sure of anythin’ 
this evenin’. Wot’s thet ?”’ 

Here she gave a little shriek and a 
spring that brought her at once into the 
eager arms of her dripping lover. He 
embraced her with fervor. But the 
sound that had alarmed her died quickly 
away among the many-voiced echoes of 
the night. 

‘It must have been nothin’ but an 
old tree-toad,’’ said Madge, with a curl 
of her pretty lip. ‘‘ Dear me! I’m thet 





nervous and skeery—sometimes I up and 
scream right out at my own shadder. 
Oh, dear! I do so wish that you and me 
might get married like sensible folks, 
instead of playin’ hide-and-seek all the 
time so as to see each other. I wonder 
how long this dreadful nonsense hez got 
to last ?”’ 

She gave an extravagant sigh. 

‘¢Ez long ez them brothers o’ your’n 
keep up their infernal foolishness,’’ her 
chivalrous Leander replied, a little peev- 
ishly and with a very pronounced shiver. 
«« T’ve done all I could, Madge, but they 
don’t cotton to me a bit. The hull 
three of ’em hev took their Bible-oath 
to shoot me on sight. I’m sure it’s 
rough enough on me,’’ he continued, 
despondently, ‘‘ toswim thet thar lagoon 
twicet a week, and fly in the face of the 
dumb ager, and git no better welcome 
than this. P’raps, ef you feel this way, 
I might better save my swimmin’ fur 
somebody else—’’ 

‘sThere, there!’’ broke in the tall 
Madge, soothingly, scorning all further 
damage to her toilet in an affectionate 
caress. ‘* You musn’t mind the careless 
talk of a foolish girl like me. Only 
I was thinkin’, ef we could only stumble 
on some preacher-chap, it would be so 
much better to git married, and leave 
your pa and ma and my brothers to 
make their peace with one another the 
best. way they could, after we two had 
taken matters into our own hands. I’m 
sure it’s no fault of ours that our fam- 
ilies hev been fightin’ each other fur the 
last twenty years and more, and all 
because your grandfather ran off with 
my grandmother’s sister, or somethin’ 
equally ridic’lus, and went to house- 
keepin’ without askin’ leave. I don’t 
see why you and me should suffer for 
what they did, do you?”’ 

‘*No more I don’t,’’ replied Ike, 
ungrammatically but somewhat appeased, 
‘*nor why Hank Tanqueary and Aleck 
and Elijah should allow to take their spite 
out’n me. 1 ain’t noways responsible 
fur the iddyosneecrazies of my ole 
grandad.’’ 

‘*Of course you ain’t,’’ said Madge, 
consolingly, and stroking the youth’s 
yellow and bedraggled locks. ‘‘ Don’t 
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mind them, Ikey boy, will you? Remem- 
ber, it don’t ever make any difference 
with your Maggie ; remember—’’ 

She was interrupted by a singular sound 
from the farther shore. It was not a 
musical sound, and it bore along with it 
an unmistakable undercurrent of loneli- 
ness and exasperation. It had _ the 
apparent effect of shocking the surround- 
ing-air and outraging the silent beauty of 
the night by its unmitigated hideousness, 
and it utterly annihilated the pathos of 
love’s communion. The patience of the 
mule Balaam was evidently giving way 
under the prolonged absence of his 
master. 

Ike Angevine uttered an exclamation 
and shifted his position nervously. 

‘“‘Dog- gone it!’? he said, ‘ole 
Balaam’s broke loose in spite of my 
warnin’. Confound thet critter! I 
don’t git a minute’s peace with him. 
I wouldn’t brought him nohow, only 
dad took the two bays with him down 
to the barbecue.’’ 

He stamped around helplessly under 
the moon in his excitement, but the 
mule’s persistent braying still shocked 
the echoes of the night. Suddenly the 
terrified Madge sprang to the young 
man’s side. 

‘You must go back, Ike, right away,’’ 
she cried, wringing her hands in pitiful 
dismay. ‘*Don’t let him go on like 
thet! It'll bring the boys down on us 
quick ez they kin hustle. They know 
thet mule wouldn’t bray like thet except 
for somethin’ unusual. Kiss me, Ike. 
There, go now, thet’s a good boy!”’ 

And half pushing, half leading him, 
she urged him to the dark edge of the 
lagoon. 

She was so fond and withal so bewitch- 
ing in her sudden terror, that Mr. Isaac 
Angevine, albeit he realized that his 
position was a perilous one, could not 
summon resolution for an abrupt depart- 
ure. In spite of the entreaties of the 
girl, who clung to him with earnest 
words and dumb caresses, he still lingered 
a few minutes in the thin shrubbery that 
bordered the dark pool. There was such 
a fascination in that fond embrace, and 
such a beauty in her pleading eyes, that 
all sublunary things dwindled into insig- 


nificance beside them. And with one 
wild cry the girl’s lover threw his arms 
around her, and in blissful forgetfulness 
felt her fond heart fluttering against his 
own. 

And then of a sudden there were cries 
and crashes in the underbrush, and all 
his sight was one red _ blur, as the blind- 
ing flashes and shattering reports of fire- 
arms roused him from his dream. In 
one startled moment, he felt Madge slip 
away from him and crouch at his feet, 
while her frenzied accents rang in his 
ears above all other sounds: 

“Run, Ike! Dive, boy, for your 
life! They’re here!’’ 

He obeyed her. Without pausing to 
consider the distance, he cleared the 
bush in front of him with a single 
frenzied bound, and, with a great splash, 
sank from view beneath the quiet waters. 


Ill. 


AN awesome silence succeeded. It 
was as if nature stood aghast and breath- 
less at the tumult of a few moments 
before. The moon stole softly between 
the boughs and silvered the forest soli- 
tude with kindly rays, and through its 
weird twilight the moping owl fluttered 
to some remote fastness. But no glimpse 
of the hunted swimmer rose to the sur- 
face of the lagoon. The girl too had 
disappeared. 

At length there was a rush and scram- 
ble from the nearer bank, and three 
men, parting the bushes with eager hands, 
sprang into open view. They were 
armed with six-shooters and rifles, and 
at all points showed themselves to be 
frontiersmen. The elder and taller of 
the trio ran at once to the shore—baring 
his brows, as he did so, to the light of 
the moon. 

««___!’’ he ejaculated, hoarsely, 
through his set teeth. ‘‘ We've lost him 
again ; the feller kin swim pearter than 
a mink.’’ 

He strained his eyes over the calm 


surface of the lagoon, where a few bub- 


bles still bore witness of the mad plunge 
of the fugitive. 

‘‘ Look sharp there, Aleck !’’ he cried, 
excitedly, raising his gun. ‘‘ The gopher 
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hez got to come to the surface some- 
time, to breathe.”’ 

The other two men broke fiercely 
through the bushes at the cry. They 
were younger, but clumsier in their 
movements. As they paused on the 
brink of the water, a gurgle and a gasp 
came faintly to their ears from the mys- 
terious depths beyond. 

‘¢ Thet’s him !”’ 

There was a flash in the darkness,’ and 
a long line of fire leaped over the still 
water and revealed the fierce faces on 
the shore. For reply, there came a 
quick splash and silence again. 

‘« Thet settles it !’’ exclaimed the elder 
figure, lowering his musket. ‘Ef I 
didn’t fetch him thet time, I won’t git 
another chance to-night. He'll be 
under the bank when he rises agin. 
Dog-gone the coot, he’s ez spry ez a 
pike !”’ 

‘* You made him git, though,’’ replied 
one of his brothers, a short chubby- 
faced man whose features seemed to con- 
vey the impression of habitual good- 
humor. The two had joined the man 
who had fired, and they stood in a group 
on the shore. ‘‘ Mebbe we crippled 
him. He must hev had a hot time.’’ 

He laughed a full merry laugh and 
returned a six-shooter to its holster, as if 
the recent chase had only pleasant remi- 
niscences. 

‘«¢ But where’s Madge ?”’ he ejaculated, 
suddenly. ‘It ain’t possible she took a 
notion to swim too ?”’ 

‘¢ Probably scooted home by the cut- 
off,’’ remarked the third brother, senten- 
tiously, with a grin that showed his 
white teeth under his blonde mustaches. 
He too was an agreeable-faced. ruffian. 
‘‘ Madge never was partial to shootin’, 
and she probably reckons to make us 
believe she was abed and asleep. Thet 
gal’s a knowin’ one.”’ 

He took a small pocket-flask from the 
hip-pocket of his ducking trousers and 
raised it to his lips, as if toasting her 
memory. When he had finished, he 
passed it to the elder. 

‘¢Knowin’ enough,”’ 


replied that 


party, pausing to emphasize his remarks 
before recruiting from his recent discom- 
fiture, ‘‘but- devilish aggravatin’. 
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Madge keeps on holdin’ these yer mid- 
night meetin’s with Ike Angevine, I’m 
in favor of lockin’ her up.’”’ 

He drank and passed the flask in 
turn to his chubby-faced brother, who 
instantly availed himself of its contents. 

‘*Sho !’’ that individual finally said, 
replacing the corn-cob .stopper in the 
‘*silent comforter.’’ ‘‘ What’s the use 
of interferin’ with Madge because she’s 
young and romantic like the rest of 
handsome gals when they happen to like 
a feller? It ain’t her fault that she got 
gone on a chap her brothers don’t want 
in the family. For my part, I wish you 
and Aleck could make up yer minds to 
call a halt on this yer family fight. It 
ruther goes agin me.”’ 

‘«T’ve been outer thet fur a long spell 
back,’’ returned the eldest brother, with 
a scowl that gave a sinister expression 
to his rather handsome face. He was 
a powerful man, over six feet in height 
and weighing in the neighborhood of 
two hundred pounds. There were streaks 
of gray in his curly black hair, and a 
deep cleft in his chin seemed to empha- 
size his aquiline features. And the eyes 
that illuminated this striking countenance 
were piercing in expression and black in 
color. 

Looking at him casually, a stranger 
might readily understand why it was that 
Hank Tanqueary enjoyed the reputation 
of being the master-spirit of the wild 
region where he lived. He was fierce 
and quarrelsome in disposition, with a 
stubborn kind of family pride that made 
him difficult to get along with; and his 
two brothers stood 4s much in awe of him 
as any in the neighborhood. 

‘“*T say I’m outer thet attitude o’ 
yours, Lige,’’ he continued, shoving a 
handful of cartridges into his Winchester 
as he spoke, ‘‘and it don’t reflect no 
credit on your blood. Gimme a man 
thet’ll take holt and pull with the rest, 
and not hang back and kick like a balky 
mule. You know Ike ain’t fit to hev 
Madge; and he shan’t, nuther,’’ he con- 
tinued, passionately, ‘‘ez long ez I’ve’ 
got a trigger-finger. Thet’s my say, and 
you kin chaw onto it ez long ez grass 
grows and water runs. I’m down on the 
hull tribe, from father to son.’’ 
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‘‘T reckon anyone is likely to agree 
to thet, who’s ever seen you handle a 
gun when you happened to run foul of 
one of ’em,’’ returned Lige, striving to 
avert his brother’s anger with a show of 
merriment. ‘‘ Lessee: how many of 
"em hev you called in, Hank? I forgit.’’ 

‘IT keeps no track of ’em,’’ replied 
Hank, grimly; ‘‘ but, ef they come my 
way, they know what to expect. But 
thet’s neither here nor there. I’m tellin’ 
you what I think of your doin’s; I’m 
sayin’ wot I think of your etarnally 
callin’ a halt on what me and Aleck sees 
fit todo. Isay it’s low-lived and cow- 
ardly, and more than I reckon to stand ; 
and ef you continner to keep it up—’’ 

He paused with a dark look, as if he 
hesitated to indicate the dire retribution 
which would overtake the unfortunate 
Lige; but, at this juncture, his brother 
Aleck saw fit to put in a word : 

‘¢Come, come, Hank, wot’s the use 
of frettin’ yerself over wot a youngster 
like Lige happens to think? You know 
well enough thet wotever you say goes! 
Let it rest at thet. And whar’s the 
sense in our standin’ here a-jawin’, when 
the buzzard we’re after is by this time 
safe in his bed? Let’s pull out and go 
home.’’ 

He suited the action to the word by 
shouldering his gun and slouching for- 
ward. In silence, each of the others 
mechanically followed suit. For a few 
moments, the moonlight flashed its silver 
from the three rifle-barrels, and then 
their slowly moving forms were lost in 
the underbrush. 


IV. 


THE feud between the Angevine and 
Tanqueary households was of long stand- 
ing. It began way back in war-times 
and had its origin in a trifling difficulty. 
In those days, there were few men left 
at home to tend the roving cattle; the 
prairies were full of ‘‘ mavericks,’’ and 
the fat yearlings became the property of 
any enterprising ranchman with a fleet 
cow-pony and a good branding-iron. 
A fortune in live-stock was to be acquired 
on the great plains by whomsoever was 
in no wise squeamish about the eighth 


Commandment, and old Jed Angevine, 
having no patriotic proclivities, was among 
those who stayed at home and profited by 
the self-sacrifice of his neighbors. One 
day, he so far forgot his moral bearings, in 
the excitement of the chase, that, by an 
adroit use of the iron, he made it appear 
that a newly branded calf of the Tanqueary 
herd was really the property of Jedediah 
Angevine. ‘The error was detected, and 
led to an interchange of compliments anu 
six-shooters at close quarters some days 
later ; in consequence of which, an indi- 
vidual known as Sol Tanqueary was 
killed. 

The Tanqueary family, even at that 
remote epoch, was a prolific one; and 
this singular obliquity in regard to meum 
and tuum was resented by a half-dozen 
brothers and their stalwart sons. A 
series of encounters took place, in which, 
because of his superior marksmanship, 
old Jedediah, although alone and single- 
handed, was uniformly victorious. Then 
two younger brothers of Angevine— 
returned cavalrymen — having learned 
that the frontier had proved perilous to 
their own flesh and blood, concluded 
that family ties were more urgent than 
those of country, and came to the assist- 
ance of the latter. By this time, the 
aged stockman had established himself 
in a strong stone fortress upon one side 
of a sluggish river that afforded ample 
facilities for watering his stock. Here, 
with one or two cow-boys as unlettered 
and bloodthirsty as himself, he passed 
his days like some feudal baron who only 
issued from his stronghold for plunder 
and rapine. 

The young sabreurs found the life 
desperately monotonous and uninterest- 
ing; but one of them, having an eye 
for the fair sex and chancing to encounter 
one of the female members of the hostile 
Tanqueary family, so far forgot his 
animosity as to carry her off, since which 
time she had reigned over his military 
affections in the capacity of Mrs. Ange- 
vine. 

It may well be imagined that matri- 
monial tastes, so arbitrary and _ high- 
handed as these, were regarded by the 
Tanquearys as part and parcel of a 
defective understanding of the rights of 
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property. Certainly they did not serve 
to allay the prevalent hostility. As a 
result, the descendants of both house- 
holds were reared with the understanding 
that to hate a scion of the opposite 
house, and to shoot him on sight, were 
eminently satisfactory objects of exist- 
ence. So successful were these sangui- 
nary efforts that, during a score of years, 
it seemed that the locality known as 
‘* Blue’’ Lick was decidedly a misnomer. 
And, as time went on, a propensity on 
the part of certain erratic youths and 
maidens to complicate existing hostilities 
still further by elopement and marriage, 
so far from quelling the feud, seemed to 
have the effect of making it more bitter. 
With each outbreak of the forbidden 
affections, the relatives of both parties 
instituted a severe censorship, under 
which the lovers were either crushed into 
submission or goaded to desperate ends. 
Thus it was that the course of true love 
at Blue Lick could never be said to “‘ run 
smooth,’’ and that matrimony did not 
fall to the lot of the average inhabitant. 
Nevertheless, it so happened that the 
shaft of Cupid transfixed the heart of 
Isaac, the sole surviving son of the house 
of Angevine ; and, as usual, the mate to 
this feathered arrow was found in the 
bosom of a Tanqueary. 

When Madge reached home that night, 
she was quite breathless with haste and 
torn with the thicket. She leaned 
against a post of the great cow-pen that 
stood on the outskirts of the pecan grove 
in which the Tanqueary domicile was 
pitched, and agonizedly took account 
of stock of the casualties of ‘her flight. 
The cat-claw and cactus thorns had made 
sad havoc with the smartly ironed gown 
she had worn to her tryst. The sleeves 
exhibited several three-cornered rents, 
and the skirt was draggled. She whipped 
her damp finery about her pretty ankles 
with a sigh. 

With eagerly alert eyes, she penetrated 
the recesses of the grove. Enough 
moonlight slipped through the groined 
arches of the pecans to render a sub- 
stantial structure dimly visible. From 
its gloomy windows, no light showed, 
and the whippoorwills startled the young 
woman with their insistent chorus as she 
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paused on the door-stone. She knew 
that those of her family who were not 
abroad were abed and asleep. But it 
was not necessary to disturb them. 
Stooping to catch up Robin, an eccentric 
tiger-cat who had been turned out-of- 
doors at nightfall and was resignedly 
camping out on the window-sill, she ran 
softly up a wooden stairway that had 
been built on the outside of the dwell- 
ing, traversed a small gallery, and, rais- 
ing a window, entered her own little 
garret-room. 

Miss Tanqueary had always cherished 
a particular fondness for this apartment : 
it wasso romantic. ‘The spreading limbs 
of the pecans clasped and encircled her 
windows. When she looked out-of- 
doors and beheld the woodpeckers and 
ring-doves of the neighborhood at home 
among the branches, she seemed to live 
inatree. This suited the girl’s whim- 
sical fancy. 

She dropped Robin on the little cot- 
bed, and, without waiting to light a 
candle, immediately began to undress. 
She shivered a little when she found her 
stockings wet with the night dews; but, 
after the clinging fabrics had been 
removed, she buried her bare feet in a 
great buffalo-robe that lay on the floor, 
and, sinking down on the bed with a 
sigh of satisfaction, gave herself up to a 
troubled reverie. Half unconsciously 
she removed a couple of hair-pins and 
brought the whole wealth of her blonde 
hair tumbling down about her shoulders. 
Hidden in its wavy masses like a gar- 
ment, the girl began to comb and braid 
it for the night, still busy with her 
thoughts. The frolicsome kitten, roused 
by a whisking tress, sprawled at her side 
and began to play with the fringes of her 
silken covering. As her nimble fingers, 
undeterred by the darkness, went busily 
on with the details of her toilet, Madge 
wondered anxiously whether the bold 
swimmer had really run the fiery gauntlet 
of his pursuers unscathed, and whether 
this evening’s unfortunate escapade would 
put a stop to their meetings in the future. 
She tried to contrive with what excuse 
she should meet her brothers in the 
morning, and, finding every expedient 
futile, decided to face the truth boldly 




















and to endeavor by indifference and 
sang-froid to carry off the difficulties of 
her situation. 

For a long time, she reasoned and 
pondered—long after she heard her 
brothers return home, noisily depositing 
their rifles and shooting-gear in the 
chimney-corner—until, worn out with so 
much unusual mental effort and the even- 
ing’s fatigue, she found herself nodding 
in spite of herself. Seeing which, she 
took the kitten hastily to bed with her 
and fell asleep with one cheek pillowed 
against the animal’s soft fur. 


V. 


Ir was early dawn when she awoke. 
The east was one broad band of crimson, 
and the birds were chirping outside 
among the boughs. Somehow, now that 
she had slept upon the escapade of the 
night before, her heart failed her. The 
courage born of excitement, which the 
previous evening she felt she possessed 
to meet her family, had vanished utterly. 
She sprang out of bed and bolted an 
inner door of her bed-room that led 
down into the interior of the house. 
As she came slowly and drowsily back 
to the bed again, the flaming orb of the 
rising sun steeped her superb figure in 
a rosy glow. With a half-unconscious 
knowledge of its picturesque effect, she 
took a striped Mexican’ serape from the 
wall and threw it over her head and 
shoulders. Enveloped in this, she lay 
down upon the outside of the bed. 

The kitten awoke, and, stretching 
himself sleepily, essayed a few morning 
gambols. But Madge had no time for 
him. There was a deep anxiety in her 
hazel eyes. She lay there thinking, 
while the signs and sounds that came to 
her from below indicated that the house- 
hold was already astir. First came a 
smell of smoke and grinding of coffee, 
then by degrees an appetizing odor of 
cooking that was hard to resist, and later 
a call to breakfast that occasioned the 
slamming of many doors and a hurrying 
of booted feet. Lying there and medi- 
tating, Madge remembered that there was 
to be a round-up that morning, and 
reasoned that her father and brothers 
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must naturally attend it. She was 
hungry, with that acute physical suffering 
that is common to all healthy young 
people; but she bore this without a 
murmur. She knew that she could. 
readily appease her appetite an hour or 
two later. About the paternal wrath, 
she was not so certain. At any rate, it 
would be better to keep out of the way. 
Time was a healing god. 

Although by no means an educated 
young woman, Miss Madge Tanqueary 
was not wanting in logic. If she should 
come down by and by, and busy herself 
with unusual zeal about her household 
duties, it was possible that her recent 
adventure would be forgotten amid the 
numerous cares and perplexities of the 
ranching life. Therefore she did not 
reply, but feigned slumber, when she 
heard repeated calls of ‘‘ Madge !’’ from 
below, and later listened gladly to cer- 
tain sounds which she knew indicated 
the saddling and bridling of horses. 
When these last had ceased, she finally 
roused herself and began to dress, dawd- 
ling about it, because she felt every 
moment to her advantage. 

She was standing in front of a small 
mirror—not the least of her treasures, 
and which gave a very distorted image, 
it must be confessed, of the sweet face 
it reflected—when she heard a heavy 
step on the gallery outside her window. 
She turned in surprise. Her eyes fell 
upon the short figure and jovial features 
of her brother Elijah. With a good- 
natured grin, he pulled down the win- 
dow without further ceremony and leaned 
over the sash. 

«‘Aren’t you oncommon keerful of thet 
yellow mane this mornin’ ?”’ he inquired, 
as Madge dropped the comb from her 
tresses and modestly caught up the serape 
again and threw it about her bare shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ Or did Ike manage to tangle it 
last night more than usual? Fine 
goin’s-on, little one, fur a young 
woman !”’ 

Miss Tanqueary, who was fully five 
feet eight and aware of it, resented this 
brotherly disparagement of her stature 
and her blonde tresses. With. her 


crossed hands clutching the serape, she 
drew herself up to her full height and 
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frowned majestically down upon her 
diminutive brother. She picked up her 
comb again and resumed her toilet with- 
out replying. 

‘‘It’s lucky you concluded not to 
come down to breakfast, sis,’’ Elijah con- 
tinued, with a knowing wink. ‘‘ Thet’s 
a very level head you’ve got, fur a fact! 
Hank told the old man about last night’s 
bizness, and he was ready fur you— 
cocked and primed. You needn’t take 
the trouble to deny it—we all seen you ; 
and even ef we hedn’t, wot do you say 
to thet ?’’ 

He here displayed the lantern which 
he had held behind him, and which 
Madge had dropped in her frightened 
flight the previous night. 

Miss Tanqueary, who had apparently 
been absorbed in her toilet during her 
brother’s recent communications, being 
doubtful what attitude it would be best 
for her to assume, here threw down her 
brush and comb and faced him defiantly. 

‘‘It’s an outrageous shame, the way 
you and the rest persecute me and Ike,”’ 
she cried, her eyes filling with angry 
tears. ‘‘ You act more like wild beasts 
than men, I think. The idea of your 
shootin’ at him the same as ef he was 
acatamount! Ain’t you got no feel- 
in’s?”’ 

Here she sat down upon the bed, 
covered her face with her hands, and 
burst into a passion of tears. 

Elijah Tanqueary, notwithstanding his 
participance in the bloodthirsty proceed- 
ings of the previous night, was an 
affectionate brother and a tender-hearted 
man. Dominated as he was by his 
brother Hank, he had joined in the 
chase more from habit and in obedience 
to the feud which had been a tradition of 
his early manhood. But when he saw 
weak woman in tears, his disposition to 
injure took flight, and, like many another 
bold fellow, he was helpless and uncom- 
fortable. A troubled expression came to 
his good-humored face, and he almost 
dropped his pipe in his embarrassment. 

‘¢ There! there! sis,’’ he said, sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘don’t go on about it. Ikeain’t 
worth it, nur any of his cussed tribe. 
I do reckon you’re right, though, and 
thet’s wot I said to Hank myself, last 
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night. Lay-low and keep dark, sis, and 
mebbe things’ll kem all right in time. 
But don’t you worry your pretty head.’’ 

And, with the discomfited expression 
of a man who had misbehaved himself, 
he turned away and went softly down the 
neighboring stairway, leaving his sister 
alone with her tears. 

Madge cried quietly to herself a few 
moments longer, and then, raising her 
eyes and seeing her brother gone, was 
possessed at once by a feminine impulse 
to see how much of a ‘‘fright’’ her 
recent outburst had made of her, and 
sprang to her glass. In spite of those 
disfiguring red patches which are the 
penalty of tears, it was a very fair face 
she had to look upon. Miss Tanqueary 
had the undeniable graces of red lips, 
clear complexion, and brilliant teeth, 
presided over by remarkably fine eyes 
under shapely brows. She was a comely 
girl, and moved with a consciousness of 
health and youthful strength that was in 
itself a charm. 

When she had finally completed her 
simple morning toilet, although her attire 
was only a plain brown calico gown 
clasped at the neck with a snowy collar, 
she looked enough like a young quail, 
as she stepped through the window of 
the gallery, to make a wood-dove on an 
adjoining bough quite envious and to 
set him to pluming his draggled feathers 
industriously. 

Quite unconscious of this gentle 
rivalry, Madge went slowly down the 
neighboring stairway in some anxiety 
as to what greeting she would receive 
from her mother. It was now nearly 
ten o’clock, and already the pecan grove 
was invaded by the droning of cicade 
and the drowsy warmth of the spring 
morning. The ranch poultry, having 
appeased that early appetite which afflicts 
al] poultry, were dusting and sunning 
themselves in picturesque groups about 
the house, and camping out, with more 
or less mischief, among the tin pans and 
pails that the kitchen boasted. As she 
stooped to pick a few wild verbenas 
that were growing at the foot of the 
stairway, the young girl caught a glimpse 
of her mother sitting at an open window, 
sewing. 
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Mrs. TANQUEARY’S face was one cal- 
culated to make an admirer of her 
daughter thoughtful. If, with a lover’s 
infatuation, he dreamed that the beauty 
which charmed to-day was perennial, in 
looking at the mother he found some- 
thing to disquiet and annoy. It was 
evident that there had been a time in 
the woman’s life when she had been 
called handsome, but the three disfigur- 
ing influences which the poet avers to 
have been destructive to the charms of 
‘«Maud Muller’’ had proved equally 
disastrous to Margaret Tanqueary. And 
yet, in the ruin of what remained—in 
the faded blonde hair a little thin at the 
temples, the wrinkled forehead above the 
delicate eye-brows, the furrowed cheeks 
which were the graves of her youthful 
dimples—there lurked a resemblance to 
the blooming Madge that was unpleas- 
antly suggestive. A doting admirer 
might have felt a foreboding that he 
must needs cherish his idol. 

When her daughter entered the kitchen 
that morning, it was with a painful con- 
sciousness of having merited her mother’s 
disapproval, and an anxious uncertainty 
as to the greeting she might receive, that 
made her rather formal in her demeanor. 
She did not, therefore, rush up to her 
effusively and kiss her, as she might 
otherwise have done; but went at once 
to the stove-oven, and took therefrom 
the plate containing the -bacon and eggs 
that had been saved for her from the 
morning’s breakfast. Then she poured 
herself a cup of coffee and sat down at 
the kitchen table, over one end of which 
a cloth had been laid, as if expecting 
her arrival. There was a treacherous 
quiet in the air—a sort of Sabbath still- 
ness that Madge felt to be distinctly 
ominous; and, as she peered at her 
mother over her cup, she noticed that 
her lips were pressed tightly together 
and that she sewed faster and with a 
jerky impatience that was not reassuring. 

Poor Madge’s nerves were already 
unstrung from her woes of the night’ 
before and her morning’s altercation 
with Elijah; and, with the depressing 
prospect of a stormy interview with her 
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father, she felt that the present encounter 
would be really more than she could 
stand. So, with feminine prudence, she 
at once assumed an expression of con- 
trition and penitence that would have 
done credit to a nun, and was in a 
twinkling both tearful and sad. Whereat 
her mother, who was quick to notice this 
change of front, heaved a deep sigh and 
inquired icily : 

‘* Margaret, how long do you reckon 
to keep this yer outlandishness up ?’’ 

Madge comprehended, from the for- 
mality of her mother’s address, that the 
issue was joined, and thought best not to 
reply. 

‘‘T merely thought I would inquire of 
your ladyship,’’ continued Mrs. ‘Tan- 
queary, beginning her discourse in a 
remotely distant manner, possibly with a 
view of gaining sufficient headway before 
coming to close quarters with the emer- 
gency. ‘I merely thought I would ask 
you fur a perspectus of yer future car- 
ryin’s-on; fur, ef ye’re goin’ to keep 
this thing up, and live under my roof, 
either I or you hez got to git out from 
under it.’’ 

Madge was still silent. 

‘« Times are very much changed from 
what they were when I was a young gal,’’ 
continued her mother, indignantly. <I 
hesitate to think what your father would 
have thought of me, if I had stooped to 
go a-meetin’ of him in dark and out-of- 
the-way places, to say nothin’ of takin’ 
any interest in a varmint ez wet ez a 
drownded rat. Gals nowadays are queer 
and don’t seem to me noways rational. 
Ef they kin only git hold of a man, it’s 
all right. Look at thet creature— 
Matilda Evans—runnin’ off with thet 
undertaker, and his hands yet red from 
her own father’s blood.’’ 

Mrs. Tanqueary’s forte was not argu- 
ment; and as, in the case she cited, the 
hands of the offending party had been 
only employed in the peaceful perform- 
ance of his vocation—the young lady’s 
father having been shot by a stranger in 
a frontier duel—the allusion seemed 
scarcely pertinent. This was not lost on 
the quick-witted Madge, but she deemed 
it best not to remonstrate. Mrs. Tan- 


queary was now girded for the fray, and 
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was only drawing breath for a resump- 
tion of hostilities, when, fortunately for 
Madge, a most opportune interruption 
took place. As her mother’s voice died 
away, a form darkened the doorway and 
forced both to look up. A man, dusty 
and travel-stained, had entered the room. 
So intent had they both been upon the 
present discussion, that they had not 
heard him ride up to the house nor 
witnessed his dismounting ; and yet the 
stranger’s horse, reeking with sweat, and 
with the bridle thrown loose upon his 
neck, was already availing himself of the 
luxuriant grass the door-yard afforded. 
The man himself was a slight young 
fellow, wearing spectacles, and with a 
certain severity of garb to which both 
women were unaccustomed. He was 
clean-shaven, but with an alertness of 
eye that was hardly in keeping with his 
visage. And yet, by some feminine 
intuition, although unfamiliar with the- 
ology or its personal manifestations, 
Madge, before the stranger disclosed 
himself, believed that the wish of her 
heart had come true, and that the man 
who confronted her was a minister. 
With a hopefulness equally feminine, she 
did not hesitate to regard this chance 
encounter as the opportunity devised by 
fate tor a happy solution of her troubles. 

The stranger seemed embarrassed at 
first, at finding only women visible in 
the dwelling, and made a _half-stammer- 
ing apology. Having inquired if there 
were no men about the ranch, and 
received an answer in the negative, he 
said that he was a clergyman who had 
been attending a camp-meeting in some 
remote locality, and, while returning 
home, had unfortunately lost his way. 
He lived in Eden—a settlement, he pre- 
sumed, some fifty or sixty miles distant ; 
his horse was used up, and he was afraid 
would give out altogether ; he had ridden 
over to the ranch to see if he could not 
put up for a day or two, get posted as 
to his route, and then resume his 
journey. 

This request, although it might be 
regarded by Northern minds as coolly 
impertinent, has a different significance 
to the Southerner. The shortcomings of 
his civilization bespeak a wider charity. 
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It was received in the present case, by 
the two women, with widely different 
emotions. Mrs. ‘Tanqueary, while in- 
wardly deprecating surroundings which 
made such an emergency possible, and 
aware that the time of the intrusion—in 
her husband’s. absence—was not felici- 
tous, was compelled by social usage to 
give a grudging consent. Madge, who, 
as we have seen, hailed the stranger’s 
arrival as a direct manifestation of divine 
grace, extended to the wanderer a wel- 
come which apparently filled the clerical 
bosom with apprehension. At least, she 
so regarded the amazement and mild 
wonder with which that amiable person- 
age responded to her attentions. 

Nor, in view of the young woman’s 
extravagant hospitality, was this at all 
strange. She bestirred herself in admin- 
istering to his comfort ; she insisted that 
he must be fatigued, and wheeled her 
father’s big rocker into the kitchen, that 
he might rest himself at ease; she 
declared he must be famished by his long 
ride, and set to work at once to cook 
him an elaborate repast that nothing but 
her covert intentions justified. And, in 
the pauses between her other employ- 
ments, she fed and watered the stranger’s 
horse with a solicitude and care that 
would have put a man to the blush. So 
that, by the time the Reverend Clement 
Brooks had done justice to the young 
woman’s good cheer, he was in a con- 
dition of mind, in respect to her kind 
offices, that bordered on absolute bewil- 
derment. 

Mrs. Tanqueary was no less astonished 
at her daughter’s behavior. Madge had 
prevailingly been rather shy and distant 
with strangers—an attitude which her 
mother, who was naturally suspicious, 
saw fit to encourage. Living, as she 
did, a lonely life on the frontier, and 
with her family on hostile terms with 
their stock-raising neighbors, such speci- 
mens of the outside world as drifted into 
her life were of that disreputable variety 
known as ‘‘ border tramps,’’ and mani- 
festly not to be cultivated or encouraged. 
The present individual, she saw at a 
glance, was of a species with which she 
was not at all familiar. He seemed a 
harmless fellow enough, and, after her 











first repugnance at entertaining anyone 
was overcome, the good woman had 


rather contemplated an afternoon of 
interesting chat, during which she might 
learn something of that civilized world 
which she once knew, but was fast for- 
getting. 

But Miss Madge evidently entertained 
plans of a different character; for no 
sooner had their guest finished his dinner 
than she took advantage of his first 
interested inquiry in regard to his sur- 
roundings, to offer rather forwardly to 
show him the entire ranch; whereupon, 
asking him to excuse her for a few 
moments, she made a hasty exit and 
soon reappeared in an entire change of 
costume, having donned her brightest- 
colored gown in the interval, and a 
Mexican sombrero slashed with gold 
braid, which she only wore on state 
occasions, but which was picturesquely 
becoming under present circumstances. 
As a finishing touch to this ravishing 
toilet, she carried a faded blue silk para- 
sol which she did not intend to use, but 
which a feminine sense of the social 
position of her present prize regarded 
as indispensable. 

Of course, such an elaborate effort to 
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produce a favorable impression was not 
lost upon the stranger, who paid Madge 
the inevitable homage which manhood 
renders to beauty. Although unquestion- 
ably a very tired man, he took up his 
hat with a cheerful alacrity, and, under 
her charming guidance, started off to 
‘*do’’ the Tanqueary domain with all 
the interest imaginable. At this pro- 
ceeding, the girl’s mother could only 
stare and sit speechless. With her spec- 
tacles raised on her forehead, she 
remained for some moments gazing after 
the couple strolling away through the 
grove, then she took up her relinquished 
sewing with a sigh. 

‘‘Madge ‘Tanqueary is_ certainly 
touched in the head,’’ she said, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ She hez got the man-fever, and 
no mistake. Stealin’ away to spark with 
a young feller last night, and now galli- 
vantin’ with a critter who is entirely 
onbeknownst! Draggin’ her best duds 
through the dift, and flirtin’ a parasol ! 
Lawful sakes! it would certainly hev 
been a weight off my mind, if some 
respectable man hed took the notion 
long ago to take thet gal off my hands 
fur good !’’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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HE true Utopia is only found 
Where master-minds their destinies create, 
And through endurance prove them doubly dear. 
The place whereon we stand is holy ground ; 
The nearest duty weaves the web of fate ; 
Reward and work are one, and heaven is here. 


Warren Holden. 








CATULLUS AND LESBIA. 
(Catulli Carmen LXX.) 


O I love you? O Catullus, 
When you mate your eyes with mine, 
Think you Jove in full god’s glory 
Could with love so tender shine 
As your eyes do? 
And I swear it, O Catullus, 
With my head against your heart, 
Jove himself could not woo Lesbia 
From Catullus’ side to part, 
Though he smote her deaf with thunder, 
And with lightning dazed her eyes. 
Blind and deaf—e’en then, Catullus, 
Think you Lesbia’s true heart dies ?’’ 


Then Catullus unto Lesbia: 
-«‘ She—my mistress—swears that Jove 
Could not woo her from Catullus, 
Though he gave her wedded love. 
Ah, she says it! 
But a woman’s words, O Lesbia, 
To a lover eager, blind, 
Should be writ in running water, 
Whispered to the wanton wind ! 
Then, e’en then, will he believe them, 
Drink them in with love-warm breath ; 
Even now as doth Catullus 
All believe that Lesbia saith.’’ 


Thus the poet and his mistress 
In the gone old Roman days ; 
Still our nineteenth century loving 
Treads the same old Roman ways. 
Ah, we say it! 
O fair Lesbia! O Catullus! 

As you said it, still ’tis said, 
Though the language that you spoke in 
Is accounted of the dead, 

Like the fine dust of your bodies 
In their dusty Roman graves. 

But the crimson poppies grow there ; 
Still love’s crimson banner waves ! 


Charles Washington Coleman. 
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SOME CITIES 








ranean, as they differ about most 
things. 
some traveling acquaintances assured us 
that they had crossed over to Algiers 
seven times, and always found its blue 


Pra differ about the Mediter- 


When we left Marseilles, 


waters as smooth as glass. They were 
rich French people with a consumptive 
daughter, for whose sake they always 
spent a part of each winter in what they 
enthusiastically denominated ‘‘an ideal 
climate.’’ We thought then they were 
crazy; but, like many another rash 
mortal, we changed our minds afterward, 
after we ‘‘ came and saw,’’ and, to para- 
phrase Cesar, were conquered by Algiers. 

‘* There is no such thing as an east 
wind in Algiers,’’ these same people 
assured us; whereat one of our party, 
who was from Boston, murmured: 
‘¢Thank heaven!’’ But she said it 
under her breath, for fear the rest of us 
might hear the speech and suspect her 
of that lack of proper civic pride which 
is as much an equipment of the well- 
regulated American as his patriotism— 
nay, sometimes even more. 

We had come abroad to spend the 
winter on the Riviera: one of us on 
account of her health, another for a rest 
after severe professional work, while my 
husband and I were merely idle people 
who liked to travel. But alas! we had 
discovered there what the ‘‘ mistral’’ 
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OF ALGERIA. 


actually was—a thing which we vaguely 
remembered having studied about in 
the physical geography books of our 
childhood. So, when we heard that 
the mistral had no terrors in Algiers, 
we decided to buckle on our armor 
and proceed further—that is, to strap 
our trunks and take passage in a Mes- 
sageries Maritimes steamer. We had 
tried Nice and Cannes and Pau in 
turn, and each had been colder than 
the other—so absurdly, unorthodoxly 
cold that, instead of buying knick- 
knacks, we had invested all our spare 
cash in extra wraps and undergarments, 
woolens and rugs, and silk blankets. 
‘<The only person I have envied in 
our travels,’’ our invalid declared, ‘‘ has 
been that Englishman with two rugs and 
a shawl. And to think that the first 
time I came abroad I despised his ilk as 
weaklings! I begin to feel,’’ she added, 
‘‘ like the woman in that amusing maga- 
zine-story who was always in search of 
a climate, only I hope we shall be more 
fortunate than she, and find it at last !’’ 

“Oh! you will,’’ our enthusiastic 
acquaintances assured us, and we did. 

But I started to tell you about the 
voyage. On second thought, I won't; 
for some of us decided that our American 
friends were right in saying, when they 
came from New York to Genoa by the 
Hamburg line, that they found the 
Mediterranean worse than the whole 
Atlantic Ocean—though we suspected 
them of exaggerating their woes, since 
nearly everybody blamed the smallness 
of the boat rather than the treachery of 
the water. But, at any rate, the voyage 
did not last long—only two days. 

When Scott wrote that ‘‘ fair Melrose ’’ 
could only be viewed aright by the 
‘‘pale moonlight,’’ he made a suggest- 
ion which applies equally to Algiers and 
all other places under the sky. We were 
fortunate enough to catch our first 
glimpse of ‘‘the corsair city’’ under 
such an aspect; for, as we steamed up 
the harbor, the full moon rose over the 
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water, bathing the scene in its brilliant 
whiteness and making the town look 
more than ever like the ‘‘ white dove’”’ 
to which it has been compared, or the 
diamond set in an emerald frame, another 
poetic similitude of the Arabs. The 
situation and surroundings of Algiers are 
as picturesque as fancy could paint them 
or verse describe them, even when seen 
by broad daylight; but, under the 
glamor of the moon’s rays, a glamor 
which even the most practical of mortals 
can hardly fail to be sensible of, the 
effect is absolutely enchanting. 

“¢ Don’t you feel as if you were living 
a chapter out of the Arabian Nights ?’’ 
whispered our invalid, who is young and 
rather romantic. 

‘¢ Yes, I do,’’ I answered ; and indeed, 
we felt that way the whole time we were 
in Algiers, whenever we entered the old 
part of the town. One of the most 
noticeable things about the place is the 
marked contrast between the modern 
portion, which is entirely French in its 
character, and the native quarter, which 
has scarcely felt the influence of the 
conquerors and still seems like one of the 
‘thousand and one nights’’ dropped 
into the midst of our to-day. ‘These 
Orientals never change of themselves— 
they are true believers in the doctrine of 
the poet that ‘‘ all things come round to 
him who will but wait.” 
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While I was thinking all this, I heard 
my husband actually quoting poetry to 
the aforementioned romantic young 
woman ; it was either Moore or Byron, 
I am not sure which. I forgave him, 
however, considering that the provoca- 
tion was very great, and was about to 
encourage him with a ‘‘ Bravo!’’ to go 
on, when he was interrupted by the sud- 
den stoppage of the steamer, while 
Arabs in small boats swarmed around, 
ready to take us to shore, for the larger 
vessels cannot land. 

‘*One could almost fancy they were 
pirates !’’ cried our young enthusiast ; 
but I confess I could hardly stretch my 
imagination so far, while my husband 
laughed and said: 

‘‘ Why, they can’t even cheat us—the 
modern form of piracy—because the 
tariff is fixed.’’ 

We staid at first at one of the big 
hotels in the town proper; but some 
charming people whom we met there— 
an English artist and his wife—urged on 
us the advisability, if we were going to 
remain more than a few days, of renting 
a villa at Mustafa Supérieur, which we 
did in conjunction with them. Of all 
the suburbs of the town—St. Eugéne, 
principally occupied by the Jews, Mus- 
tafa Inférieur and the rest—Mustafa 
Supérieur is the highest, healthiest, and 
most desirable place of residence. We 
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spent several delight- 
ful weeks there, the 
only drawback to our 
perfect bliss being 
the rain. For, con- 
trary to our expecta- 
tions — like most 
people living in a 
Northern region, we 
had an idea that in 
tropical climes the 
sun shone always—it 
did rain,in Algiers ; 
during the winter 
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months, it always 
does rain—and rain 
a good deal, too. 
One never thinks 
of an Eastern city 
without conjuring up 
a vision of mosques 
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and minarets, so that we were rather dis- 
appointed to learn that there are only 
four at present in Algiers—perhaps the 
number has been lessened since then ; 
but we were assured that there were more 
than a hundred before the conquest, 
which rather consoled us, though we 
could not quite forgive the French for 
letting such fitting elements in the land- 
scape go, even if they are the symbols of 
a religion less elevated and pure than our 
own. It was while visiting one of these 
mosques, the Zaouia—I could tell you 
the rest of the name if I looked in my 
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time in the native quarter of the town, 
gazing in fascination at the endless vari- 
ety of costumes, each indicating a differ- 
ent nationality and religion: the Moors, 
or Arabs who have settled in the city, 
in their gayly embroidered jackets, short 
full trousers, and white stockings, pre- 
senting a striking contrast to their nomad 
brethren in their more primitive garb, 
simply wearing a white bournous; the 
Jews, dressed somewhat similarly to the 
Moors, but in more sombre colors, 
besides negroes, Zouaves, Turks, and 
Europeans in ordinary costumes; and, 
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note-book, but I can’t spell it without— 
that I learned a new meaning for the 
word ‘‘ Marabout.’’ I had always asso- 
ciated it with feathers and French milli- 
nery ; but now I discovered that this is 
the name théy give to a Mohammedan 
saint. This particular mosque is also a 
‘“¢koubba,’’ or tomb of one of these 
saints ; and, though the rest of the party 
pretended to despise my ignorance when 
I confessed it there, it is my private 
opinion that they didn’t know any better 
themselves. 

For the first few days, we spent all our 
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mingling in the crowd, Moorish women 
closely veiled, Jewesses in their peculiar 
dress, and modern fine ladies attired in 
the height of fashion. One of our chief 
delights, of course, was shopping—here 
where the shops are simply recesses in 
the walls, kept by natives in their pict- 
uresque costumes. It did not take us 


long to learn the lesson taught by all 
experiments in patronizing the merchants 
of the East—that we must never pay the 
first price demanded by the stately Arab 
or wily Jew. 

One of our greatest regrets was that 
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we were not able to obtain any good 
photographs of the people themselves ; 
but the Arab’s superstition is greater than 
his avarice, and, even with the induce- 
ment of bribes, they flee a camera almost 
as they might adynamite bomb. Though 
not for the same reason, I think I share 
their horror of that modern nuisance, 
the kodak, myself. Besides, the streets 
in this part of the town are so narrow 
and tortuous that we had difficulty 
enough in getting about without any 
such impedimenta as a camera outfit. 
There are so many things I would like 
to tell you about—how we visited a 
Moorish house where the female portion 
of our party saw that most interesting 
ceremony, a baby-washing, which takes 
place when the infant is some days old 
—and, of course, the women without 
their veil or kyak. Then of the most 
interesting Christian church in Algiers, 
the Notre Dame d’Afrique, where the 
statue of the Virgin is black—‘‘a fif- 
teenth-amendment Madonna,’’ as some 
irreverent individual calls it. And of 
the Kasba or citadel at the apex of the 
triangle-shaped city, where they told us 
the story of that historical blow given 
by the last Dey to the French consul 
with a fan, a blow which cost him his 
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dominions. Of course, we believed the 
tale; we made a point of believing all 
the stories that were told us, even the 
legend of Saint Geronimo. Geronimo 
was an Arab boy taken prisoner by a 
Spanish garrison in 1540. He was bap- 
tized and brought up among Christians 
until he was eight years old, when he 
again fell into the hands of the Moham- 
medans, with whom he lived until he 
was twenty-five, when he voluntarily 
returned to his Christian friends, whose 
religion he preferred. Not long after- 
ward, he, with a number of others, fell 
into the hands of a Moorish corsair who 
took his captives to Algiers. Every 
effort was made to induce Geronimo to 
renounce Christianity and return to the 
faith of his fathers; but he refused and 
was finally thrown alive into a mould 
into which a block of concrete was 
about to be made. This stone was built 
into an angle of one of the forts in 
construction there at that time. In 
1853, the building was torn down, and 
the skeleton of the young martyr was 
found inhumed in the stone. The 


remains were interred with great pomp 
in the cathedral, and a cast made of the 
body is shown in the Government library 
The true story of Geron- 


and museum. 
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imo is to be found in a work on Algiers 
published by a Benedictine monk in the 
seventeenth century. I was not inclined 
to question its authenticity, because, in 
the course of our travels, particularly 
in the land of superstition and legend, 
the East, we found that a ready credulity 
added very much to the interest and 
romance of a spot visited—the skeptic 
and iconoclast loses all this charm. 
One of the most novel and therefore 


interesting, though not particularly 
attractive, ceremonies is_ celebrated 


weekly at St. Eugéne. It is a perform- 
ance of sacrificial rites, participated in 
by the lower classes of the different races 
of that region, not being a part of the 
true Mohammedan worship, but rather, 
as I should suppose, a relic of the bar- 
barism and savagery into which the 
people were formerly sunk. We see this 
strange survival of lower instincts and 
discarded modes of thought everywhere 
and in all religions, so we need not 
wonder to behold it here. ‘This partic- 
ular ceremony of which I speak consists 
in slaughtering a lamb or fowl, after 
which the people smear themselves with 
the animal’s blood, burn incense, and 
utter various incantations. The object, 
an obvious relic of earlier times, 6 to 
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propitiate the superior powers, and 
obtain certain benefits from them, such 
as the cure of diseases and the like. The 
sight was rather revolting to me, but I 
was glad I witnessed it, for it was an 
impressive lesson to me: it carried me 
back to the days when the world was 
passing through its first stages of evolu- 
tion, religious and social, and I felt that 
we were at least beginning to tread the 
onward and upward path in the march of 
the ages. Our young sentimentalist was 
quite overcome and wished that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals might establish a branch in 
Algiers. I had experienced the same 
desire whenever I traveled in any kind of 
public conveyance about the city, for the 
Mohammedan does not seem to have the 
same consideration for his beast that his 
Oriental neighbor, the Buddhist, feels. 
The drivers need showing-up in the 
pages of ‘‘ Life’’ even more than do the 
poor Fifth Avenue stage-horses. 

There are any number of interesting 
excursions in the environs of Algiers, not 
the least of which is that to the Trappist 
monastery, where this strangely austere 
order have almost literally made the 
desert ‘‘to blossom as the rose’’; but I 
cannot stop to describe them, for I must 
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A SQUARE IN CONSTANTINE, 


tell you something of our visit to the old 
and interesting town of Constantine, 
whence we penetrated into the interior 
as far as Biskra, an oasis in the desert. 
We decided, on the advice of our Eng- 
lish friends, who accompanied us, to 
take the steamer to Philippeville, going 
from there by rail to Constantine, which, 
as you may know—though I did not, 
until we decided to go there and found 
its exact location on the map—is con- 
siderably southeast of Algiers. 

We parted from our pretty villa in 
Mustafa Supérieur and our faithful servant 
—who was, of course, named Mohammed 
—with many sighs: indeed, almost with 
tears. 

‘¢ You will return ?’’ he said; and we 
answered that we should. We knew 
that, if we followed our inclinations, we 
certainly would. But we never did, 
alas! for we decided to conclude our 
tour by a journey up the Nile; so we are 
still awaiting a second glimpse of the 
place in which we spent so many happy 
weeks. 

The railroad from  Philippeville — 
named, I suppose, after Louis Philippe— 
to Constantine is a marvel of engineer- 
ing. It ascends from the sea to a height 
of over two thousand feet, the level of 
Constantine, besides crossing in_ its 
course a chain of mountains still higher. 


We began by 
admiring the 
way in which 
the difficulties 
of its construc- 
tion had been 
overcome, and 
ended by a 
discussion 
regarding the 
relative merits 
of the French 
and English as 
colonizers. As 
good Anglo- 
Saxons, most 
of the party 
were on the 
side of the lat- 
ter, so I nat- 
urally advo- 
cated the cause 
of the underrated Latin race. 

‘You can’t deny that they have done 
wonders here,’’ I said. 

‘“¢Oh, yes!’’ my husband admitted ; 
‘*but in America they had to, as the 
boys say, ‘ knock under.’ ”’ 

‘Of course,’’ I answered; ‘* because 
we did what the small boy would express 
as ‘bullying them out.’’’ Everybody 
laughed, though our Bostonian looked 
rather shocked. ‘‘At any rate,’’ I con- 
tinued, ‘‘ they assimilate better with the 
races they conquer.”’ 

My husband agreed to this statement, 
but he did not think it a proof of supe- 
riority ; and the discussion might have 
gone on indefinitely, had not the beauty 
of the scenery diverted our attention. 
At any rate, I think we should be grate- 
ful to the French for finally rendering 
the horrors of Turkish piracy and slavery 
impossible; though, when I remember 
what the Moors in Spain suffered at the 
hands of us Christians, I really cannot 
blame them for retaliating when they 
got the chance. 

Constantine, where we found ourselves 
two days later, was a rival of Carthage 
in old days, the original town dating 
back many centuries before the great 
Christian (?) monarch whose name it 
perpetuates. It was rebuilt at that time, 
and is chiefly remarkable for its Roman 
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remains and its wonderful situation, 
which makes it a natural fortress, pictur- 
esque and almost invincibie. The history 
of Constantine forms an important page 
in both profane and ecclesiastical history ; 
it is connected with the Punic wars and 
the Jugurthine, with St. Cyprian and 
the Donatist schism, and I know not 
what besides. But I am not going to 
inflict all this on you, my kind readers ; 
it was enough for me to be bored by 
listening to my husband going about, 
citing from all the authorities he had 
purchased on the subject—he seemed to 
be haunted by a solemn conviction that 
he must ‘‘do’’ the history of this emi- 
nently historical town. Nor will I repro- 
duce any of the Latin inscriptions to be 
found on these remains, all of which he 
faithfully jotted down in his note-book. 

I wish it were possible for me to give 
you some notion of the magnificent 
situation of the city, but I know it is 
not ; perhaps, though, the pictures may. 
It is built on a plateau, the sides of 
which rise a thousand feet above the bed 
of the Roummel, the river that surrounds 
it on the northern and eastern sides. 
Across this ravine or gorge, bridges have 
been erected at various times in the 
history of the town, from the very earli- 
est period. Some are still standing, some 
in ruins. The bridge shown in the pict- 
ure has for its foun- 
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when we were not exploring that, we 
would stroll through the markets of Con- 
stantine—and quite extensive they are, 
for the city is a great agricultural centre. 

In walking about the streets of the 
native quarter, we frequently found our- 
selves in perilous proximity to the preci- 
pice of rock which overhangs the Roum- 
mel, and we decided that it would not 
be pleasant to ramble there on a dark 
night. Indeed, they told us that acci- 
dents were not uncommon, particularly 
in former times, when the faithless or 
even suspected wives of the amiable old 
Turks used frequently to fall over the 
southern point of the cliff. At least, it 
saved them the trouble of going into a 
divorce court! After all, civilization 
has its disadvantages, as I remarked to 
my husband when I saw him bestowing 
an extra amount of attention on my 
interesting charge. 

Into the desert! The magic of that 
phrase drew us on with irresistible attrac- 
tion toward Biskra, the terminus of the 
little railway which ‘‘ drops,’’ as some- 
body expresses it, ‘‘right into the des- 
ert.’’ At least, it was the terminus then ; 
but the indomitable energy and push of 
French engineering skill may have car- 
ried it still farther by this time. Not so 
long before we made the journey, our 
artist and his wife had taken the same 





dation a natural arch 
over thestream. We 
followed the advice 
of our guide - book 
and walked around 
the outside of Con- 
stantine, which af- 
forded us the best 
view of the situation 
of the town and of 
the various arches 
and other Roman 
remains which are 
still sufficiently pre- 
served to be of great I 
interest. 

The Arab section 
of the town we found 
almost as fascinating 
as the similar por- 
tion of Algiers; and 
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trip by diligence. If the French who 
have established themselves in Northern 
Africa do not some day make the Sahara 
‘¢a land flowing with milk and honey,”’ 
it won’t be their fault, but the inherent 
natural perversity of that great desert— 
which, by the way, is much less of a 
trackless uninhabited waste than we had 
supposed from our geographies. 

The most important stopping-place 
between Constantine and Biskra is Batna, 
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entirely beyond feminine capabilities ; 
but they rather ‘‘ hankered,’’ to use an 
expressive phrase of old New Englanders, 
after its dangers and excitements them- 
selves. We, the two wives, decidedly 
objected, on the score of the lions; for 
we had heard various blood-curdling 
tales of those beasts and their hunters, 
on our way thither. It is my private 
opinion, however, that it was not so 
much the peril from the lions we dreaded, 

as the fascinations 
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which marks, besides, a transition-point 
in the journey. Up to this place, the 
road is a steady ascent from a great 
steppe lying at the foot of Constantine ; 
and when you reach Batna, you find 
yourself amid all the characteristic beau- 
ties of Alpine scenery, to which a most 
vivid and agreeable contrast is afforded 
by the tropical luxuriance of the palm- 
groves surrounding your destination : for 
at Batna the railroad begins to descend 
from the heights, until you reach once 
more the level of the desert and find 
yourself at last in the oasis of Biskra. 
We stopped over-night at Batna, and 
discussed the feasibility of an excursion 
into the Aures Mountains, celebrated for 
the lions which may still, I believe, be 
found there, and also for the beauty of 
the women belonging to the Berber tribe 
who inhabit that district. The mascu- 
line portion of our party pooh-poohed 
the idea of our making the journey, as 
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of the beautiful 
_Chafr women. At 
any rate, we went 
on our way, leaving 
the Aures Mount- 
ains unexplored. 

Before we reached 

Biskra, we passed 
the magnificent 
gorge and oasis of 
El Kantara, which 
we decided, when 
we saw it, was alone 
worth the fatigue of 
the journey we had 
taken, or, as my 
husband irrever- 
ently expressed it, 
*“‘the price of ad- 
mission,’’ even if 
nothing else lay beyond. But almost 
more wonderful to our unaccustomed 
eyes than the natural beauties of the 
scenery through which we passed was 
our first glimpse of an Arab caravan. 
Our youthful enthusiast went into ecsta- 
sies over it which lasted pretty much 
throughout our journey, and therefore 
did a good deal to cool mine. 

It was rather a shock to the temper- 
ance principles of this young woman to 
be told by our guide and Mentor that 
she must not drink the water undiluted 
—or, as Murray rather facetiously puts 
it, unless ‘‘ qualified’’ by wine or other 
liquor. She had persisted in drinking 





water all over Europe without any appar- 
ent ill effects ; but this time she gave in, 
laying aside her white ribbon with an 
air of despairing resignation comical to 
behold. 

‘¢Never mind,’’ I tried to console 
her; ‘‘if you will visit heathen places, 
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you must take the consequences, and do 
as the heathens do. ‘lhe Pope drinks 
wine, the Sultan has as many wives as 
he chooses, but we Protestant Christians 
are allowed both privileges ; we are more 
fortunate than either Romanist or Mus- 
sulman, as the jolly old college-song 
wickedly puts it.’’ 

There is no Government botanical 
garden in Biskra, as in Algiers—I think 
I forgot to tell you about it; but one of 
the beauties of the place is a private 
garden surrounding the winter residence 
of an enterprising French gentleman, 
who is always glad to throw his grounds 
open to strangers: we found them a 
frequent source of delight and instruc- 
tion. Another point of interest was the 
hot bath, known in Arabic as ‘‘ the bath 
of the saints.’’ 

‘“‘T wonder why? 
observed, in his ge 
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my husvand 
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me that I have simply committed the 
error of saying that the railroad runs 
from Constantine to Biskra, when it 
doesn’t. 

‘*You know, we had to go back to 
Philippeville to take the train,’’ he says. 
‘*Why should you mislead the innocent 
untraveled public?’’ he adds, with 
assumed sternness. 

‘*Oh, everybody has been as far as 
Algiers nowadays,’’ I answer, scornfully ; 
‘*and besides, you don’t know but that 
the French Government may have made 
my falsehood fact by this time—things 
change so rapidly! It may be you who 
are misleading the public. ‘Telling sto- 
ries about the East to-day is something 
like what Charles Lamb says in reference 
to writing letters to Australia in his day: 
‘*Your fancies may have become cold 
facts by the time the letter reaches its 





usual profane man- 
ner. ‘‘I thought 
the saints never 
bathed.’’ 

There is quite a 
good deal to see in 
the neighborhood 
of Biskra, and we 
staid there some | 
days, making vari- 
ous pleasant excur- 
sions, of which the 
most interesting 
perhaps was a visit 
to Sidi Okba, sacred 
to Mohammedans in 
that country as the 
burial- place of a 
celebrated warrior, 
Okba, who added 
this portion of 
Africa to the pos- 
sessions of ‘‘the prophet of God’’ in 
an incredibly brief space of time, though 
it was afterward lost and had to be 
reconquered. I should like to tell you 
about all the things we did at Biskra ; 
but I haven’t the space to do it, partic- 
ularly as my husband says with a horrible 
smile that I have made a misstatement 
which in all conscience I must correct. 
I look up anxiously to hear what it is, 
and am utterly disgusted wken he informs 
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destination.’’ Which thrust from his 
pet Elia effectually silences my husband 
for the present. 

We discussed, while at Biskra, the 
practicability of actually going into the 
desert beyond ; but we finally concluded 
that, even if our artist’s wife and I could 
stand it, the’ jémrney might prove too 
much for our-pseudo-invalid, for whom I 
felt largely responsible. So we decided 
to end our African journeyings by a visit 
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AVENUE OF CYPRESS-TREES. 


to Egypt, without any more lingering on 
the way ; and, as I cannot tell you about 
that now, I may as well stop here as any- 
where. 

‘¢T believe you have secret yearnings 
after Algiers yet,’’ I told my young 
charge, as we turned our faces toward 
Egypt. 

‘“< Yes; but, however sorry I am to 
leave, I feel certain you are still sorrier.’’ 

‘‘T have one consolation, though, 
which is denied to 
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sudden light in her eyes. 
“‘Tell me about it this 
instant —no well - regu- 
lated young person 
keeps such matters hid- 
den from her chaperon ! 
What is this private con- 
solation that you speak 
of ?”’ 

‘“‘T am thinking of 
going back to Algiers on 
my wedding - journey,”’ 


she remarked, with a 
little blush. 

‘*That would be a 
great deal better than 
going there for your 
health,’’ I answered, 
smiling. 


And perhaps you will 
be glad to learn, before 
we part, that this is just 
what she has done, this winter. As for 
me, I may never see fair Algiers again ; 
but I have an exquisite Algerian scene 
hanging on my wall, painted by our 
kind artist friend, and whenever I look 
at its smiling beauties I am reminded of 
one of the happiest winters of my life, 
the one we spent drinking in health and 
pleasure from the soft air and blue skies 
of ‘the corsair city.”’ 

Mrs. E. C. Creighton. 





you.”’ 

‘*May I ask what 
it is?’ 

«‘T have a right to 
visit my disappoint- 
ment on the lawful 
partner of my joys 
and sorrows, and I} 
shall undoubtedly 
exercise that right.’’ 

‘And I have a 
private consolation 
which helped me to 
bear our departure 
from dear delightful 
Algeria with tolerable 
equanimity,’’ said my } 
friend, in a confiden- } 
tial tone. 

‘¢Oh, indeed!’”’ I 
cried, catching the 
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ISRUL CAMPERMAN’S ALIBI. 


HIS is how Isrul Camperman 
come by his alibi, and this 
is how Adjie Rebecca and 
her ma perjured their im- 
mortal souls,’’ said Billy 

Grace, in the tavern at the cross-roads. 
He went on to say that Isrul was not 

always the chipper man he was now, 

though he was always thin, smooth-faced, 
with a voice mannish for a woman, and 
womanish for a man. 

On an evil day, Isrul, who had never 
read anything, came across a copy of 
“Don Quixote,’’ which someone had 
dropped at the station and Isrul had 
picked up. For two weeks thereafter, 
he was seen by no one. Billy Grace, 
who had known his father and mother 
before him, went to see what was the 
matter. 

‘‘ ve read Don Quickset,”’ said Isrul, 
‘‘and it’s a daisy. I wrote a letter to 
the fellow that knew him—Cervantes— 
and I sent it to Spain; I ain’t heerd 
from him yet, but I guess them foreign 
mails go slow. And you know our old 
mare Nance? Well, I’ve christened her 
Rosinante. It seems to jar on her, but 
she’ll git used to it. Wish we had some 
windmills to lick.”’ 

Billy could make nothing of it, and 
was so solemn for days after that gradu- 
ally the truth was drawn from him, as 
Isrul was drawn to the tavern to see what 
had become of Billy, who usually paid a 
weekly visit to the farm to tell Isrul that 
the place was not kept as it had been in 
his father’s time. 

The verdict was that Isrul had become 
‘¢cracked.’’ Billy would not admit that, 
even when Isrul insisted upon calling him 
Sancha, which Billy thought was French 
for crony. 

‘« Well,’’ said the old fellow, ‘‘ he got 
wuss and wuss — quarrelsome, high- 
minded, proud. The doctor ’lowed it 
. «was dyspepsy, and'said if Isrul’d red up 
’ the farm a bit it would go away. But 
Isrul wasn’t reddin’ up any farms; he 
was shakin’ all that there ‘¢ o’ thing, 





was Isrul. After things had went on for 
two months like this, and people was 
gigglin’, and all sorts o’ jokes was bein’ 
played on the boy, I went to him. He 
was settin’ on the fence, lookin’ at 
nothin’ for all it was worth. Says I: 
‘You want a woman ’round,’ I says, 
‘that’s what you want ; some men does.’ 
‘A woman ?’ says Isrul, in a queer voice, 
and got off the fence and sa’ntered home, 
like he’d remembered the old bull hadn’t 
no salt. Next day, he comes to me. 
‘Billy,’ he says, ‘ you’re a member of 
the church. And I’m a fool, and don’t 
you forget it.’ ‘I'll try not,’ I says. 
‘The die’s cast,’ Isrul goes on. ‘I’m 
weighed in the balance and found 
wantin’. The last straw’s on the camel. 
Thesword of ‘‘ Dam-something-or-other’’ 
has descended down,’ he says, ‘and I’m 
not in it.’’’ This, as translated in his 
friend’s mind, meant that he was tired 
of the way people were treating him, 
and that Billy’s chance word referring to 
the presence of a woman on the place 
had borne fruit: he had advertised for a 
tenant for the farm—a woman. 

‘*Good Lord !’’ ejaculated Billy. 

“‘A teetotal stranger, too,’’ went on 
Isrul, doggedly. ‘I hate the people I 
know ; they don’t know a good thing 
when they see it. It’s just the way they 
treated C’lumbus for discoverin’ the 
United States. That’s the way they 
treated Don Quickset. But I’m goin’ 
to have a teetotal stranger that will 
know a good thing when they see it.’’ 

‘Land o’ my kindred !’’ said Billy, 
and left Isrul. 

A week went by, and Billy feared that 
the popular verdict regarding the young 
man was correct, after all, and blamed 
himself for that suggestion of a woman, 
when who should come to his little cot- 
tage, one morning, but Isrul. 

‘« Billy,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve let the farm. 
I’m a homeless vagrant. I’ve let it 
to Sarah Matilda Lee, that has got 
rheumatism and no drums to her ears. 
She’s got a daughter, too. They come 
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from a distance,’’ spreading his arms till 
they embraced the horizon. ‘I’m on 
my way to the station, to meet them. 
Will you go with?”’ 

‘““Won’t I?’’ returned Billy, deter- 
mined to end it with the adventuress who 
had taken advantage of Isrul’s present 
condition. ‘‘I guess I’ve got somethin’ 
to say to she adventurers that tries to 
come it over—us.”’ 

Billy breathed hard and he said 
scarcely a word as they walked along 
the road, so determined was he to rout 
Sarah Matilda Lee on the spot. He 
grew warmer and warmer.as he went 
along, more indignant against the woman 
who would take advantage of Isrul while 
he was in his present remarkable state 
of mind. 

They were late at the station; the 
train was in. The platform was strewn 
with furniture, bundles, boxes, all the 
paraphernalia of housekeeping. 

‘“‘And there was two ladies and a 
gent,’’ reports Billy. ‘‘The gent was 
Jimmy Scabbard, Mis’ Lee’s farm-hand, 
that went a little lame through havin’ 
a shell bu’st over him at Gettysburg. 
The oldest lady was Widow Lee, that 
went lamer than Jimmy—rheumatism 
bein’ wuss than shells. Then Isrul he 
digs me in the liver. He was whiter 
than a ghost’s got any call to be, and 
he was holdin’ his chin up like it had 
had a stroke. ‘Dulcinea?’ says he, 
pointin’ to the other lady, the thinnest 
I ever see, a reglar wision—and she had 
a kind of a beard. She was heavin’ the 
cheers and tables round. ‘Jimmy,’ she 
calls out, mannish-like, ‘come here! 
I mean it.’ She seen me and Isrul, and 
comes lopin’ over to us. ‘ You’re Isrul 
Camperman,’ she says to Isrul. ‘I know 
you by your phortygraph.’ For lo and 
behold, if Isrul hadn’t sent his likeness 
to ’em when they took the farm. Isrul 
he had his eyes on her, and didn’t say 
ere a word. ‘Perserve the man!’ she 
says. ‘Didn’t you never see a woman 
before? Well, I must say!’ And then 
she goes over to the cart that had druv 
up to the platform, and fidgets around 


there. ‘Sancha,’ says Isrul to me, ‘the 
gods is in this. My friend, it’s through 
you. You said I wanted a woman, and 
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I got her.’ Then he goes over and 
begun pitchin’ things in the cart. ‘ Hold 
up there,’ calls out the lady. ‘ There’s 
dishes in them boxes, and you'll smash 
”em as sure as my name’s Adjie Rebecca 
Lee. Anything I hate, it’s a man with 
dishes.’ Isrul stopped workin’ and 
looked at her, and she looked at him. 
All at onct, she bu’st out laughin’. 
‘Well, I must say !’ she says, and laughs 
agin. I didn’t feel I had no right there, 
so I goes home, sort o’ flabbergasted, so 
to speak. In the afternoon, Isrul walks 
in. ‘She’s cleanin’ up,’ he says, ‘and 
I’m in the way. She says I may call 
her Dulcinea or anything, so I don’t 
call her a fool. That’s business, ain’t 
it?’ He set on the winder-sill, smilin’ 
away like he hadn’t a speck o’ sense. 
I was so mad, I left and went out to look 
after my settin’ hens. When I got to 
the house again, he’d went.’’ 

It appears that Isrul was invisible for 
several days after this. Jimmy Scabbard, 
going to the tavern, was interviewed. 
‘* Mis’ Lee she don’t count,’’ said the 
farm-hand. ‘‘ It’s Adjie Rebecca. She’s 
masterline ; she saves my pension for my 
old days—makes me keep an account of 
every cent I spend. I’m afraid to touch 
a drop of liquor, too, for she’d make it 
hot for me if I did. There ain’t no 
monkeyin’ with Adjie Rebecca. As for 
her ma, Adjie Rebecca makes believe she 
couldn’t do without her, because Mis’ 
Lee’s son’s got a wife that don’t take no 
stock in mother-in-laws, and won’t have 
the old lady around. Oh, no, you can’t 
get the best of our Adjie Rebecca; she 
won’t be set on. Say, why don’t you 
come and see us ?’’ 

“J will,’’ said Billy Grace, to whom 
this was addressed. 

He went one early evening. He 
should not have kifown the place, it was 
so spick and span ; it was looking almost 
as it had looked in Isrul’s father’s time, 
he owned. Isrul met him in the garden. 

‘*T’m engaged,’’ were his first words. 

‘¢ What as?’’ asked Billy. 

‘‘As a husband,’’ answered _Isrul. 
««Adjie Rebecca’s.”’ 

Billy looked at him; there was not a 
word he could think of to say. 

ee Come@ and see for yourself,’’ said 
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Isrul, and marched his friend into the 
kitchen, where the two women were sew- 
ing carpet-rags. Billy meant to give it 
to Adjie Rebecca then and there; he 
felt the indignant words rising in his 
throat. 

‘¢Tsrul,’’ called out Miss Lee, ‘‘ you 
wipe your feet on that mat. I don’t 
want a pig-pen made out of this room. 
I mean it.’’ 

‘*Dulcy,”’ said Isrul, not at all 
abashed, ‘I’ve been tellin’ Billy we’re 
engaged.’’ 





‘¢ Well, I must say !’’ she said. 

She looked at the visitor, and a little 
dull color crept into her thin face. 
‘¢Mr. Grace,’’ she said, not without 
dignity, ‘‘ he’s got the makin’ of a man 
in him. Show me a kind helpful man, 


and you show me a strong one. He was 
a lovin’ son and took care of his mother 
when she was helpless except for him. 
You people here call him weak. You'll 


see. He’s been made fun of for the last 
time. I mean it.”’ 
<¢<T’m o’ no ’count,”’ Isrul said, ‘‘ and 
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yet she takes up with me, lixe she does 
with other no ’counts.”’ 

‘*Bosh!’’ she laughed. ‘‘ Nobody’s 
of no ’count in this fine world; they’re 
either for good or for bad or middlin’. 
As for you, Isrul Camperman, make up 
your mind you’re some good, or I’d 
never had a word to say to you. You’re 
as bold as a lion, but the Lord give you 
the hide of a lamb. Ma’s brave, or 
she’d think me a Tartar. Oh, she can’t 
hear; her drums is gone. Jimmy Scab- 
bard’s brave, or he wouldn’t mind me 


a 











so. That’sall. The place looks pretty 
well, don’t it, Mr. Grace? It’s been 
kept awful. It’ll be kept better. And 
now as for you, Isrul, you better go and 
read about that brave old man that 
fought windmills, for to-morrow you got 
to work like a sinner.”’ 

After that, Isrul’s farm had a peculiar 
fascination for Billy, yet he dared not go 
there too often ; Miss Lee might object. 
He stood it for quite a whife, hoping that 
Isrul would come and see him; but Isrul 
kept at home. 
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‘¢ The boy must be sick,’’ he thought, 
as by inspiration. ‘‘ The work’s struck 
in.”’ 

So, one evening, he took his way to 
the farm. 

All along the road were posters 
announcing the coming of the circus 
that usually struck that part of the coun- 
try about this time of the year. Worri- 
ment over Isrul had quite made him 
forget the long-looked-for treat; now 
he stopped to read the bills. 

‘*The hoss-proud fools,’’ he said, 
turning away, ‘‘what do they know 
about stock? The last time they was 
here, their hosses was whitewashed.”’ 

He found Isrul leaning over the gar- 
den gate, a bucket of swill for the pigs 
at his feet. His face was ghastly. He 
shook hands with Billy. He looked 
furtively round before he said: ‘I’m 
goin’ to do it; our weddin’s set for two 
weeks from to-morrow. Dulce ’lows it’s 
best for all hands, specially me—I’m 
that unsettled. It'll spoil a good deal, 
Billy, that there marriage,’’ and the tears 
were in his eyes, ‘‘for I’ve found out 
the knights didn’t marry till late in life, 
after they’d done lots; and .I’m early.”’ 

‘‘Early?’’ growled Billy, thinking 
Adjie Rebecca must be an unscrupulous 
woman indeed. ‘‘I guess you ain’t up 

et.” 

, ‘All my life,’’ went on Isrul, ‘I’ve 
wanted to do somethin’ brave. And 
after a man’s married, a man never does 
nothin’—that’s the way. it is in the 
books. If I could only do somethin’ 
before my bride leads me to the altar, 
I’d be content to sink into a nentity 
therefrom. Lord! if I could only do 
somethin’ !’’ 

‘¢T know what I’d like to do,’’ Billy 
rejoined, raising his foot—when, glancing 
up, he saw Adjie Rebecca not ten feet 
away. 

‘‘Tsrul,’? she called, in her heavy 
voice, ‘‘have you fed them pigs? I 
never did, in all my born days! How 
d’e do, Mr. Grace? Isrul, is that little 
porker a-squealin’ ?”’ 

It was borne in upon Billy that he 
had better go to the tavern. There the 
verdict was that Isrul was in the hands 
of a sharper. 
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Be that as it might, he was chary of 
going to the farm after that, though he 
continued to blame himself for that sug- 
gestion regarding the advisability of 
having a woman about the place, and he 
wondered how matters were progressing 
with the poor sentimental fellow. 

He did not again see Isrul till four 
days before the day announced for the 
wedding. 

Now, four days before the wedding, 
the circus came, after it had billed the 
bridges for over a month—‘‘ an agglom- 
eration of the wonders of the universe,’’ 
said the announcements. 

Under the provocation, there was little 
reason why Billy should worry about 
anyone. The ‘‘agglomeration’’ was 
everything; the least of the children 
scorned to call it a circus, and tripped it 
on the larger word. 

That first day! Who may describe it? 

Suffice it to say that the tent was 
crowded, and Isrul and Adjie Rebecca 
had seats on the front row. Yet Isrul 
was the epitome of melancholy, as, in 
his best suit of talking plaids, his high 
silk hat tilted back on his head, he glared 
around him ; it was plain to be seen that 
Miss Lee had brought him there as a 
recreation, to get his mind off something 
that depressed him. His appearance 
might have excused some of the old 
jokes at his expense; but there was 
Adjie Rebecca beside him, and in a 
bonnet that would stand no nonsense. 

Isrul’s eyes, taking in the audience, 
saw Billy; placing two fingers in his 
mouth, he gave a piercing whistle. 
Adjie Rebecca looked up as her fiancé’s 
old ally approached, and held out to him 
a bag of doughnuts. 

‘* How are you, Isrul ?’’ said Billy. 

‘¢ Here’s the band,’’ Isrul said, by way 
of answer. 

‘It’s on his mind,’’ whispered Adjie 
Rebecca, as she arranged a bonnet that 
impressed even ‘Billy. ‘‘ He’s writin’ 
po’try all the time—says if ma ain’t got 
drums, she’s got thumbs, and the like, 
and rhymes all kinds o’ things together, 
like he was makin’ hash. Says I’m fair 
with darlin’ hair. I ain’t s’prised; it’s 
the awful lot o’ pies he eats. It’s on 
his mind.”’ 
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ful manceuvres to the most inspiring 
music of a full brass band, all ending 
in a parting march in which each horse- 
man trotted around the ring with a 
mounted lady beside him. 

As the animals were filing out the 
narrow way at the side of the tent, pre- 
paratory to the rest of the performance 
going on, Adjie Rebecca suddenly said : 

“You call: it mail, do you? The 
















‘¢The pies?’’? innocently asked the 
old man, when, noting the expression 
of her face, he stammered: ‘‘ Oh, the 
weddin’!. Oh, yes!”’ 

‘*No,’’ snapped she, ‘the tom-fool 
brave deed he told you about the other 
day. He kills all the fowls we need, 
and he scrunches the potato-bugs; but 
i. don’t satisfy the cravin’—he’s so set. 
1 fetched him here to see the pageant, 
as they call it—to see eee 
what that’d do for / a 
him: though what / ~<a 
on earth a pageant |,» 
can be, Lord only — UTE ram 
knows. I wish peo- = a 
ple would call things ee = 
by their rightnames; | —°* 
this here’s not a cir- 
cus, but an agglom- 
eration, mind you. 

Well, I never did !”’ 

Here she rose in her 

seat. “Look at 

that brazen image 

on the piebald. I 

guess she’s the pag- 

eant. Look at the 

chalk and brick-dust 

on her face, the imp. 

As I was sayin’, I 

blame you _ people 

for the way you’ve 

always treated Isrul. 

People like him takes 

blame like it was a 

compliment, and 

proves ’em better’n 

you. lve found 

him out. There’s 

people in the world 

that don’t know the 

difference between 

bein’ a fool and the 

sensiblest man ever 

drawed the breath o’ life. Well, I 
must say! Just look at him lookin’ 
at that image on the piebald. Humph! 
Call him a fool, do you? Look at him 
fairly eatin’ that image with his eyes! 
Ah!”’ 

But Billy had ceased to pay attention 
to Adjie Rebecca. The ring was full 
of the finest horses he had ever seen, 
and all going through the most wonder- 
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wonder is, he don’t get goose-flesh, 
clankin’ tin round with him. You like 
it? If you’d like to look like one o’ 
them men, you’d better have a_black- 
smith for a tailor.’’ 

‘« Haven’t you no soul ?’’ Isrul asked, 
miserably. ‘‘ They’re like the knights. 
That’s a helmet on his head, with a 
wizor. That coat’s what they call a 
mailed shirt.’’ 
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‘¢ Dressed out in tin fish-scales,’’ she 
went on, loudly, ‘‘and carryin’ wooden 
swords covered with lead-foil, and— 
Ah!’’ and her voice was shrill. ‘* Well, 
I never did! Well, if I ever!’’ 

‘*What?’’ asked Isrul, with some 
animation. <‘‘ What’s the matter ?’’ 

‘¢ The wretch !’’ and her face was red. 
‘< That knight with the clothes you liked, 
he winked at me as he went by with the 
pageant. You liked her looks, too; you 
know you did. He winked at me, and 
I saw her lips move. I was watchin’ 
her. Says she: ‘Get on to her bonnet.’ 
My bonnet, mind you—this here iden- 
tical bonnet. If she’d said any other 
part o’ me! But my bonnet! ‘Get on 
to it’!”’ 

Isrul’s face was set; his knees went 
up to the railing. Adjie Rebecca caught 
him by the coat-tails and swung him 
back into his seat. 

‘¢Do you want to be trod to death ?”’ 
she demanded. ‘‘ But I won’t set here 
to be insulted. Comeon! That walkin’ 
sheet of tin winked at me, I tell you. 
And it’s ‘get on to my bonnet,’ is it? 
Set here and have people ‘ get on to my 
bonnet’? I’ve not fell so low as that. 
Come !’’ 

Dragging Isrul after her, she left the 
tent. 

‘¢ There’s somethin’ in the wind,’’ 
said Billy. ‘‘ That woman’s settin’ some- 
thin’ a-goin’, and it'll take a good deal 
to stop it.’’ 

He staid the performance out, but his 
mind was on Isrul. 

‘¢There’s somethin’ in the wind,’’ he 
said again, that night, as he lay in bed. 
‘¢ That woman’s settin’ somethin’ mov- 
m.”” 

The next afternoon, Isrul marched inte 
the cottage. Billy was dazed at* the 
man’s appearance. Isrul seemed _posi- 
tively tall—there was a filling-out of the 
entire man. 

‘«T’ve never handled a sword in my 
life,’’ he said, without preamble; ‘ but 
I’ve challenged the man that winked at 
Adjie Rebecca Lee, and I’ve challenged 
him to fight with swords. I feel better 
already ; it’s like them knights who—’’ 

‘¢ What does Adjie Rebecca say to it ?”’ 
interrupted Billy. 
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‘¢T didn’t see no call to ask her,’’ said 
Isrul. ‘<I say, s’pose you go tell her; I 
can’t—it’ll look braggy in me.’’ 

‘‘T can, then,’’ returned Billy. ‘‘And 
I believe you’re a natchel-born trouble- 
giver, Isrul Camperman.’’ 

He trudged out to the farm. Adjie 
Rebecca was making bread, and listened 
with floury hands to what he had to say. 

‘*Tell Isrul to come right straight 
home,’’ she said, calmly. ‘If he won’t 
come, you fetch him. I never did! 
What’s a wink? If it had been that 
image that laughed at my bonnet, now. 
But you fetch him.”’ 

It took but a little while for Billy to 
reach Isrul again ; but Isrul, hearing the 
word brought him, held back. 

‘You got to,’’ said Billy. 
means it.’’ 

‘‘All right,’’ growled Isrul, in his 
deepest voice. ‘‘ But I ain’t goin’ to be 
bullyragged out o’ that dool, and don’t 
you forget it. The man that winks at 
her a second time winks at her over my 
dead corpse, and that pageant shall see 
I’m no sheep. I like her.’’ 

Billy took him home. Adjie Rebecca 
was seated in a rocking-chair, swaying 
herself back and forth; her mother in a 
musical frame of mind, sewing carpet- 
rags and singing ‘‘ The Last Rose of 
Summer.”’ 

‘*When is this dool to come off?’’ 
asked Adjie Rebecca, quietly. 

‘*To-night, after the show,”’’ 
answered, boldly. 

<< Where at ?”’ 

‘« Billy’s woods.’’ 

<¢ What time ?”’ 

‘* Leven.” 

She rose and went up to him. 

‘«To-night, you stay right where you 
are,’’ said she. 

‘‘T won’t,’’? he replied. ‘I’ve saw 
that man, and he says he’ll fight with 


‘¢ She 


Isrul 


swords. I ain’t goin’ back on my 
word.”’ 
‘“‘You don’t know no more ‘bout 


swords than the babe unborn,”’ she said. 
‘«That’s all right,’’ retorted he. 
‘‘What’s that ?’’ she asked. 
‘*T said that’s all right,’’ he returned, 
‘and so it is. And what’s more, Made- 
moiselle Ariel’s comin’ to see fair play.’’ 
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«Who's she?”’ 

‘¢ The circus-lady you didn’t like.’’ 

A bright light came into Adjie Rebec- 
ca’s eyes. 

‘*You mean the pageant,”’ she said: 
‘<the lady that said ‘ get on to her bon- 
net.’ So she’s comin’, is she ?’’ 

‘*No man shall wink at you,”’ 
on Isrul. 

‘* Well,’’ she said, ‘‘s’pose he didn’t 
exactly wink—only puckered ?”’ 

‘© You said he winked,’’ cried Isrul ; 


went 
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“you talked ’bout it for hours—even 
hollered it to your ma. But whether he 
winked or puckered, he’s got to see me 
*bout it,’’ and walked out of the room. 

Adjie Rebecca looked at Billy. 

‘‘And that’s the man you all laugh 
at,’’ she said, ‘‘and treat like a baby. 
What did I once tell you ’bout a lion 
with the hide of a lamb?’’ 

««Adjie Rebecca,” here called her 
mother, ‘*I mayn’t have drums, but I 
got a smeller—the bread’s a-burnin’.”’ 
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‘« Stay to supper,’’ said Adjie Rebecca, 
turning to the stove. ‘‘I want you to. 
I mean it. If ever there was !’’ 

Billy went out and looked round the 
place for Isrul, but Isrul was nowhere to 
be seen. He called for him, whistled 
for him, but Isrul did not appear. 

In fact, Isrul did not put in an appear- 
ance till supper was on the table. There 
was a quietness about him, a determina- 
tion, that took Billy’s appetite. And 
Adjie Rebecca was equally determined. 








<« What’s the matter with this coffee ?’’ 
suddenly asked Isrul. 

‘<’?Tain’t the coffee; it’s you,”’ 
answered Adjie Rebecca, pleasantly. 
‘¢You’re a man to the backbone, you 
are.’’ 

‘* Well, if it’s me,’’ said Isrul, ‘‘ I’m 
the wust coffee I ever drunk, that’s all.’’ 

It was the most uncomfortable meal 
Billy had ever had; and if it had not 
been that Jimmy Scabbard was suffering 
with the toothache, he should not have 
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known what to do for a subject of con- 
versation. At last, supper was over ; 
and when she had made a hops _ poultice 
for Jimmy’s face, Adjie Rebecca set 
about clearing away the dishes. 

Billy was comforting Jimmy with tales 
of other toothaches he had heard of, and 
the fatal results of some he had read 
about, when he was startled by a meaning 
cough from Adjie Rebecca. She pointed 
to Isrul. There he was, leaning back 
with his head against the wall, fast asleep. 

‘¢Laudanum,’’ she said; ‘‘I put it in 
his coffee. He won’t fight no dool to 
advertise no Mademoiselle Ariel on this 
earth. He’s a-goin’ to prove an alibi.’’ 

Billy rose to his feet, thoroughly 
roused. 

‘‘A woman that likes brave men, to 
do this!’’ he blurted out. <‘‘ You’ve 
made him look like the biggest coward 
a-goin’. The people’ll have more to 
laugh at now than ever before. I 
knowed his father and his mother, and 
I kep’ to him. You'd better left him 
get a good lambastin’ than to be laughed 
at like he will be now. I bid you a 
good-evenin’, ma’am.”’ 

He was on the porch when she ran 
out to him. 

‘¢T kep’ you here as a witness to the 
alibi,’’ said she. ‘‘ He’s got to get over 
this po’try way o’ actin’, and I mean it. 
But no, he ain’t no coward—Isrul’s no 
coward. Only, you’re a witness to the 
alibi—you can’t get over that ; and he’s 
fast asleep, and he’s had laudanum,’’ and 
she shut the door in his face. 

‘“«By gum!’’ said Billy, out in the 
dark; ‘‘is she goin’ to wake him up, 
and only pertend he was asleep in case 
he gets arrested ?’’ 

But this logic weakened, and he felt 
he was not competent to compete with 
Adjie Rebecca. 

But what did it mean? He felt 
assured that the woman would not have 
Isrul made a subject for further jest ; 
and yet, whether he fought or not, he 
would be a laughing-stock. What did 
it mean ? 

It was nearly nine o’clock, and from 
far off came the music from the circus- 
tent. ‘He would hang round and see 
what the circus-rider did in the matter. 
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‘‘If I was spry enough, I’d fight the 
man, and pertend I was Isrul. I’d do 
that much for him, for I brung this on 
by recommendin’ a woman that time.’’ 

When the perfgrmance was over and 
the people streamed out, Billy heard two 
or three remarks which led him to sur- 
mise that something more than usual had 
taken place in the tent that evening. 
Then a man said: ‘‘The clown said it 
was to be in Grace’s woods at ’leven,’’ 
and the murder was out: the clown had 
made a hit with the challenge, and the 
circus was indeed to have a bit of free 
advertisement. 

‘*Good,”’ said Billy. ‘* There won’t 
be no dool, and the advertisement will 
be turned the wrong way; the people 
will think Isrul done it to fool the knight. 
Bully for Adjie Rebecca, after all.’’ 

It was with something of glee that he 
betook himself to his piece of wood. 
He had been there but a little while 
when he saw a very tall man, accompa- 
nied by two others, who had a lady 
between them. 

‘« She’s the pageant,’’ muttered Billy ; 
‘*her walk gives her away. They always 
walk like that when they ride hosses all 
the time. And the tall gent’s the 
knight; he’s got two swords,”’ for there 
came two flashes in the moonlight. 
‘‘Adjie Rebecca has done ’’em ; for when 
Isrul don’t show up, the people’ll be 
sure to say it’s a fake, and maybe that 
there knight’ll get acquainted with some 
eggs to-morrow night—and the eggs 
won’t be laid to-morrow, neither. 
Hurrah for Adjie Rebecca! only, we 
must keep Isrul from makin’ a gas-house 
out of himself.’’ 

The quartette of circus-people were 
laughing merrily, and Billy saw shadows 
here and there in the wood that told 
him some of the circus-audience had -. 
come to see the fun of the duel. He 
had to hold his hand over his mouth, to 
keep himself from guffawing outright. 
All at once, the young lady with the 
three men gave ascream. ‘There in the 
moonlight stood Isrul Camperman in his 
best clothes, his tall silk hat pulled down 
over his eyes. He looked at the four 
standing there, and then he concentrated 
his gaze upon the lady. Even when the 
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tall man went up to him with the swords, 
Isrul continued to gaze at Mademoiselle 
Ariel. 

‘¢ Sir, to you!’’ said the tall man, and 
hit Isrul’s high hat with his sword. But 
the hat held firm, and Isrul grabbed the 
other sword. 

The tall man struck a burlesque atti- 
tude; and Isrul, apparently considering 
it the correct thing, copied it. 

‘¢Then,’’ said Billy, ‘‘ the circus-gent 
lit out. First he slapped Isrul’s legs, 
then he give a lunge; and Isrul he 


jumped aside, and you could see his 
eyes shine.. But he didn’t say a single 
. solitary word, and that made it seem 
kind o’ grave-yardy, only he. would look 
at the lady. When they’d played this 
way for a bit, and Isrul’s legs had been 
hit a good deal, and he hadn’t so much 
as touched the other man, up rushes the 
pageant to Isrul, cryin’ out: ‘Oh, spare 
him long enough to tell me who is your 
sweet lady’s milliner!’ Then Isrul he 
done a queer thing, and I couldn’t but 
feel sorry at the time he done it, for he 
just caught the lady “by the skeerts and 


swung her round like a little gal playin’ 
she was makin’ cheese-cakes, you know. 
And when her clothes was all blowed out 
like a balloon, and her yellin’ for the 
love o’ heaven to let her go, why, he 
did let her go, and she comes down 
kerplump.. Then Isrul he went for the 
gent with the sword, that was standin’ 
there like he had had his breath took. 
Mighty! Isrul’s sword was like flashes 
o’ lightnin’; and though the gent struck 
out wild, and the pageant—that had 
been helped up by the other two gents— 
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called out for him to get in one for her, 
why, Isrul, as cool as a cowcumber, stood 
before the puffin’ and blowin’ circus- 
gent, till all ona sudden he gives a quick 
dash. The circus-gent’s sword fell to 
the ground, and he claps his hand to 
his face ; Isrul had laid open his cheek. 
Next minute, Isrul throwed down his 
sword and walked away, not havin’ said 
a word from. beginnin’ to end. I could 
’a’ hugged him. I run all the way to 
his house, but I couldn’t find him. I 
didn’t dare to whistle too loud, for I 
didn’t feel like wakin’ Adjie Rebecca up. 
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I could see how it was: Isrul had tasted 
the laudanum in the coffee, and had 
pertended to go to sleep, knowin’ she 
wouldn’t let him out if she knew he was 
awake ; and then he’d got dressed and 
fought the dool, and got home again 
without anybody knowin’. But I felt 
a little sorry he’d spun the pageant ; 
though I guess a man don’t like another 
woman to make fun o’ his gal’s bonnets, 


neither. Howsomever, I went home’; 
but I couldn’t sleep. In the mornin’, 
when it wasn’t too early for Adjie 


Rebecca to think it queer, I thought 
I’d go and ask after Jimmy Scabbard’s 
toothache. Blest if the house wasn’t 






empty! Isrul had been arrested for 
fightin’ the dool, and Mis’ Lee and 
Adjie Rebeeca aud Jimmy Scabbard 
had wena “squlire’s with him, the 
hired gal told ol I made for the 
squire’s, om waSterowded. And 
you never § iker face than Isrul’s 


when Mis’ Lee ‘Adjie Rebecca 
Jimmy ie ae a eh 
the house from supp< 
before till he had - 
mornin’—Jimmy Scabbard tellin’ how 
he’d been in the kitchen all er 
tortures with the toothache, Isrul sleepin’ 
in a cheer there, too. There was the 
pageant sayin’ she was lame, and the 
circus-gent with his face tied up; but 
nobody said they’d saw the dool, so the 
squire he ’lowed it was all a dodge o’ 
the circus-people to advertise their show, 
and he read ’em a lecture and dismissed 
the case. I walked back with Isrul in 
front of the others. 

‘¢<* Well,’ says I, after a bit, ‘so you 
done it, after all.’ Isrul looked at me. 
‘You think I fought that dool ?’ he says. 
‘Pshaw! man,’ I says, ‘don’t you be 
so afeard o’ her now; it’s all done. 
Don’t be a coward, after last night. 
Think you fought it? Why, I seen you, 
and so did lots more. But I will own I 
wish you’d left out the pageant.’ ‘That 
settles it,’ he says; (to think I’d spin 
that sweet lady!’ He turns back to 
Adjie Rebecca, who was leadin’ her ma. 
‘Choose some other pardner,’ he says ; 
‘I never can be yours. Billy and others 
seen me fight the dool in the woods; 
and I know I was in the kitchen, fast 
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he had not left 
i \\dool was fought,’ says he. 





asleep, all the time. I am a double 
man, and, as such, not fit to marry a 
single woman. Marry you? There’s 
somethin’ wrong about me. I might be 
your husband in the house with you, 
and yet be a hundred miles off at the 
same time and married to some other 
gal.’ ‘Oh, might you?’ says she, with- 
erin’ like. ‘Only let me catch you at 
it, that’s all. Well, I must say! Well! 
Here we are home. I’m dead tired; 
I’m goin’ in to rest. And now you try 
and beasensible body. I proved your 
alibi, didn’t I? What more does the 
man want? If Iever!’ ‘But I was in 
the woods, and Billy and others seen 
me,’ he says. ‘And they say I spun the 
sweet lady—’ ‘That image that ‘ got 
on to’’ my bonnet? You was asleep,’ 
cries out Adjie, Rebecca. ‘Didn’t ma 
and Jimmy swear to it? Do you think 
ma, that’s a Seventh-day Baptist, would 
perjure herself? And as for that painted 
image, that ‘‘sweet lady,’ you didn’t 
hurt her, so don’t you fret.” ‘But the 
‘S’pose it 
‘Who fought it?’ says 

















Was ?’ says she. 


_ Adjie Rebecca she led her ma inside 
the gate, that she shut and leaned over. 
‘Don’t you be in no hurry to come ing 
she says. ‘The people want to come an@ 
make a lion, gut of you. Let ’em, Is 
Campermas, let’ém ; I know what there 
is in you, and they’ Il never laugh at yot 
again. I mean it.’ ‘Then I fought the 
dool unbeknownst to myself?’ he says. 
‘Of all the men!’ she cries out. ‘Is? 
every man so hard to deal with? Don’t 
let me hear another word about Dong” 
Quickset, nor any o’ them cranks. I 
said I’d make a sensible man out“of you, 7 ~ 
and soI will; but you mustn’t make the 
contract too hard for me. Isrul, I’m 
proud o’ you, and everybody’ll know 
you like I do, after a while. And now, 
when the people have been here, you go 
on up to your room and put away your 
Sunday clothes. I couldn’t fold ’em 
right, I was so flustered. But they fit 





me amazin’ well, considerin’, only the 
trowsies was a leetle short till a gallus 
button bu’sted off when that ‘‘sweet 
lady,”’ as you call her, was a-gettin’ spun. 
Now you know all about everything.’ ”’ 


Robert C. V. Meyers. 
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COLTER PULLEN put his 
R feet on his desk, lit a cigar, 
* and swept a pile of letters off 
the morning paper. First he found the 
amusement column and read the adver- 
tisements of the two dime museums of 
which he was the manager and sole 
proprietor, and then ran his eye down 
the list of steamboat excursions, any one 
of which would carry him far beyond 
the petty annoyances and bad odors of 
the baked city. 

‘Summer seasons may suit freaks and 
assistant managers, but personally I think 
I prefer the breezes of Manhattan 
Beach,’’ he murmured to himself, as he 
tried to straighten his fast-declining col- 
lar. ‘‘ Carter,’’ he called to his assistant, 
‘‘I’m going to run down to the shore 
for a bath. How about that girl with 
the three feet ?”’ 

‘¢ Fake,’’ said Carter, ‘‘ pure fake. I 
wouldn’t show her in a one-night-stand 
circus side-show.’’ 

‘« That’s bad,’’ mused the sole propri- 
tor) ‘‘ We need some new people next 
Week, sure. The public don’t seem to 
te to our. lady wood-sawing contest. 
n your eye over this: mail.’’ 

Carter did as he was toldyand dropped 
he letters slowly one by one into the 
waste-paper basket until he came to the 
last one. 

‘This sounds promising,’’ he said. 
‘Here’s a letter from Keogh, of the 
olumbus Music-Hall. Says he has been 
‘showing a strong man, a snake-charmer, 
_ and a living skeleton, and all of them 
want to get a New York opening.’’ 

Pullen took the letter and read it half 
aloud. 

‘‘Dear Pullen,’ it ran, ‘‘the hot 
weather has closed me up, and I have 
a contract with three A1 freaks I wish 
you would take off my hands: Walters, 
the strong man; Maobi, a_ snake- 
charmer, with six rattlesnakes, a Gila 
monster, and a great wardrobe; and 
Hobart Peckham, a wonder in the 
skeleton line. Had him examined by 
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physicians, and they say he is a wonder. 
One of the very few in the business 
traveling without an assistant. Let you 
have the three for thirty a week for two 
weeks. If satisfactory, wire or write at 
once. Signed, HENRY Keocu.”’ 

‘« They’re cheap enough,”’ said Pullen. 
‘‘ Write him to send them along, and 
send them the address of that Meggs 
woman’s boarding-house on East Fifth 
Street. The fare isn’t calculated to 
build up a Samson, but it’ll suit the 
skeleton down to the ground. You'd 
better get out the paper to-day, and try 
and work up a physical examination of 
the skeleton by some good hospital. 
If it will make you any cooler,’’ and 
here Mr. Pullen pulled out a large gold 
watch, ‘‘ you can think of me just two 
hours and a half from now, taking a 
plunge into a large, cold, frothy breaker.’’ 

Mr. Carter glanced wearily at the 
clock and began to write an advertise- 
ment concerning the unequaled trans- 
parencies of the skeleton, the super- 
human strength of the strong man, and 
the snake-charmer’s beauty—a beauty 
which was capable of rendering useless 
the fangs of six rattlesnakes and a Gila 
monster. 

Hobart Peckham, the skeleton, was a 
freak of but three weeks’ standing, and 
had gone directly from his home in an 
obscure Ohio town to the Columbus 
freak-hall. To stand on a red baize 
platform and be the subject of a five- 
minute lecture every half-hour was not 
the life he would have chosen, if nature 
had fitted him for anything else. But 
the muscular atrophy which had gradu- 
ally shriveled up his frame had left him 
without the power to work, and the 
salary offered him by the Columbus 
manager was in his eyes a very munificent 
one. At his home, he had left nothing 
but a little house painted white, with 
green shutters. His people were resting 
under a couple of cheap marble slabs up 
on the hill back of the house. Ina few 
years, the skeleton argued, he could save 
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enough to go back to the little village 
and live in peace and quiet until the 
time should come for him to join his 
people. For many years, he had read 
of New York; and since it had been set- 
tled that he was to visit it professionally, 
he had been the recipient of most sin- 
cere congratulations from every other 
freak in Keogh’s Hall. 

‘¢ Columbus is a one-night stand com- 
pared to it,’’ said the skeleton’s partic- 
ular friend, Abe Lovell, the man without 
arms and legs, and who earned twenty- 
five dollars'a week by cutting out wooden 
anchors and Masonic scrolls with the 
assistance of a penknife and two append- 
ages where the arms should have been. 
««T ought to know, for I was there twice. 
I tell you, the money flows in like water 
through a canal gate. I had more orders 
than I could begin to fill, and had to 
have more than half of them done by 
a carpenter who lived in an alley near 
the hall. I tell you, it’s great graft for 
skeletons, is New York. Billy Ratcliffe, 
the best skeleton in the profession, 
eighteen inches around the chest, showed 
there the same time I did. Used to get 
offers of marriage every day from some 
of the best society-ladies in the city. 
And, as a picture-seller, he was in his 
own class. Charged twenty cents, and 
sold an average of thirty a day. Poor 
Billy, he was a great favorite with the 
ladies, but he never cared for but the 
one that killed him.”’ 

‘¢ Killed him ?’’ said the skeleton. 

‘*Sure,’’ said the legless man. ‘‘ Died 
of a broken heart. She was a fine 
blonde, too. He met her from the 
platform, and married her a week later 
at her home in Harlem. They were 
very happy for a time, and then she 
took up with a ticket-chopper on the 
elevated road, and Ratcliffe pined away 
and died. She certainly did treat him 
rough. You see, Billy couldn’t walk by 
himself, as his legs weren’t big enough 
to carry him; so, when the ticket-chop- 
per had finished his work, he would 
come under the window and whistle, 
and the blonde woman would lift Billy 
out of his chair and lay him on his back 
on the floor while she went out. Billy 
used to lie there on his back, for all the 
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world like a turtle, and kick and hollow 
for help; but the neighbors got used to 
it, and never gave him no heed. And 
the worst of it was,’’ continued the dis- 
membered freak, ‘‘the blonde and the 
ticket-chopper got fifteen hundred dol- 
lars bones money.’’ 

‘¢ Bones money ?’’ asked the skeleton. 

‘* Don’t you know what bones money 
is?’’ asked the legless freak, in a dis- 
heartened tone. ‘‘ Well, you are new 
in the business. Skeletons always sell 
their bones to a hospital before they die. 
Sometimes they leave it to their children, 
and sometimes they get an advance to 
enjoy a bit of the fun themselves.’’ 

It took some time for the skeleton to 
appreciate this condition of affairs. 

‘‘T’]l never do that,’’ he said; ‘it’s 
bad enough to make a show of yourself 
on the platform, but I like to feel as if I 
had some claim on myself. I’d mortgage 
the farm sooner than my bones.”’ 

‘¢That’s the way you feel now; but 
wait till you marry and can’t get even a 
tornado insurance company to put a cent 
on your frizzled self, then you'll be glad 
enough to fix it up with a hospital, won’t 
you ?”’ 

The skeleton evaded the question by 
returning to the first topic of the con+" 
versation. 

‘* Judging from Ratcliffe’s case, must 
be a poor town for marrying, I guess.” 

«« Personally, I always believed in mat- 
rying in the profession,’’ said the wood- 
cutter. ‘‘ That means double salary and 
a certain oneness of tastes and hours. If 
you’re thinking of matrimony, what is 
the matter with the snake-charmer over 
there? Good-looking, trim figure, 
worth forty dollars a week outside of 
photographs, and added to all that is the 
speculative element. You never know 
whether one of those scaly pets of hers 
won’t sting her during the next five 
minutes.’’ 

Unnoticed by his friend, the skeleton 
became peculiarly conscious, and a light- 
pink flush gradually rose up from under 
his collar and diffused itself over his 
tightly drawn yellow face. 

‘«'To hear you talk,’’ he said, ‘‘ makes 
me wish almost I hadn’t been born a 
freak.’’ 
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‘¢Like unto like,’’ said the wood- 
cutter. ‘‘ Hand me that endless chain. 
But, if you do get into that game, keep 
your eye on the strong man. Jim 
Walters is as much a faker as the iron 
balls he juggles with, but the girls get 
fascinated with his figure.’’ 

At this point, the gong rang, the 
skeleton slid off his friend’s platform, 
and a few minutes later, as he thrust 
photographs of his emaciated self before 
the eyes of curious strangers, he looked 
on the big frame of the strong man and 
cursed the God who had made him what 
he was. 

The rain was falling in large warm 
drops, on the following Monday morn- 
ing, when the three freaks from the 
Western town alighted at the foot of 
Cortlandt Street and inquired the way 
to Mrs. Meggs’s boarding-house in East 
Fifth Street. The finances of the trio 
were at a very low ebb, and it was 
quickly agreed, as the three stood hud- 
dled together under the big shed, that 
they should walk to their destination. 
Hence the snake-charmer, in a gossamer, 
leaning on the arm of the modern Her- 
cules in a tweed suit, led the way, while 
the skeleton, whose gait was a little slow 
on account of his physical deficiencies, 
brought up a straggling rear. 

The skeleton looked up at the high 
buildings and then on the little group 
walking just in front of him. They 
were chatting together and walking on 
as merrily and as unconscious of the 
jostling crowd as if it had been a bright 
crisp October day and as if no one were 
near. The strong man was looking 
down into the girl’s face, and the skele- 
ton could see her smiling under the 
straight black bang brushed far down 
over her forehead. The surroundings 
made the skeleton feel very much out 
of it all, and several times he was 
tempted to turn his back on the snake- 
charmer and the great city and return 
to his own country. At last, he saw 
a large colored picture of a skeleton, 
with his name pasted under it. It didn’t 
look at all like him; but it gave him 
a new interest in life, and he trudged 
slowly on to the house of Mrs. Meggs. 

The same afternoon, the three freaks 
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appeared at Pullen’s museum. ‘The 
snake-charmer encompassed herself with 
her pets, the strong man juggled cannon- 
balls, and the skeleton exhibited his 
emaciated frame in a red figure suit. 

From eleven o’clock in the morning 
until half-past ten at night, the three 
freaks sat upon their respective platforms 
and received the public. During the 
intermissions, the two men, by a tacit 
understanding, took turns in talking to 
the snake-charmer. It was a poor 
method of making love, for neither of 
the trio was ever out of sight of the 
other two. 

As a matter of fact, they found it dif- 
fered very slightly from their Western 
experiences. The heat limited the 
attendance very materially,. and the 
skeleton failed to sell a photograph or 
receive even one proposal of marriage. 

The one excitement of the week came 
a few days later, when he was examined 
by the board of physicians at a hospital 
selected by the aggressive manager of 
the museum. The examination was a 
success, and the skeleton rose accord- 
ingly in the estimation of his manager 
and his fellow-freaks. A few days later, 
he received a note from one of the 
doctors, asking him to name a price 
on his bones when they should no 
longer be of any use to him. ‘The skel- 
eton’s face flushed scarlet as he read it, 
and for a moment he held the note ° 
between his fingers as if he were about 
to tear it into small pieces. Then he 
suddenly remembered the words of his 
friend the legless man, and shoved the 
note in his pocket. 

‘Who is writing to you?’’ called the 
snake-charmer, from her platform. 

The freaks were lounging about the 
hall, waiting for the gong which was the 
signal for the performers to climb upon 
their separate platforms and for the 
ticket-taker behind the brass railing to 
throw open the doors and admit the 
public. The snake-charmer, in a low- 
necked and short-sleeved blue silk dress 
with black velvet trimmings, was daintily 
dipping her pets in a small tub of luke- 
warm water. The skeleton walked over 
to her platform and dangled his long 
legs over the edge. 









‘‘Only a business note,’’ he said. 
‘““Why don’t you have those fangs 
pulled? No one would know.’’ 

The girl let one of the pets wrap its 
thick body gently around her arm and 
then plunged it in the bucket. 

‘““No one but the managers,’’ she 
said ; ‘‘ but, as they fix the salaries, the 
fangs stay.’’ - The girl allowed her arm 
to remain in the tub and moved the 
snake with her hand slowly through the 
water. 

‘¢ What is the chance of danger ?’’ said 
the skeleton. 

The girl drew her bare arm slowly out 
of the tub and smiled. 

‘*None at all, as long as you look 
sharp. A snake always coils itself up 
and darts at you when it means mischief. 
That gives you plenty of time.’’ 

The snake rose from the bottom of the 
tub and pushed its head slightly above 
the water. ; 

‘¢ Plenty of time for what ?’’ asked the 
skeleton. 

The girl shoved the serpent’s head 
gently under the water and looked back 
at the skeleton. 

‘*To point its head in the other 
direction,’’ and she once more shoved 
the serpent’s head under water. 

The animal seemed to resent the girl’s 
interference, and, as Maobi’s hand left 
its head once more, the flat ugly thing 
shot through the water and pushed its 
head out into the air. 

“You beast,’’ said the girl, and she 
knocked it back with her open hand. 

‘*T should think—’’ But the skele- 
ton’s conjecture was interrupted by the 
woman’s shriek that rang out through 
the big room and was echoed slowly 
along the narrow empty halls. 

Maobi pushed open the door of the 
light wire cage in which she sat, and, 
coming out carefully, closed it behind 
her and then went down on both knees 
on the platform. The skeleton grabbed 
the girl’s hand in both of his. 

‘* Maobi !’’ he cried. 

The girl pulled her hand sharply away 
from him. 

‘¢ Let go, you fool,’’ she said. ‘‘ Take 
that knife—don’t you see it there by the 
cage? Nowcut my finger right across 
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that little red spot. Don’t be afraid— 
I’m not.’’ 

The skeleton did as he was bid. His 
hand was quite true and steady, but his 
face had turned very white and his lips 
were compressed tightly against each 
other. Not once did his eyes meéet 
those of the girl, for she was looking 
straight across the hall at the strong man, 
who was sitting heavily in his chair like 
one stupefied. Not once did the girl 
become conscious of the skeleton until 
she felt her finger being pressed tightly 
between his teeth. Then she cried and 
tried to pull her hand away; but the 
skeleton overcame her strength, which 
was fast leaving her, and alternately 
drew the blood from her finger and spat 
it upon the floor. 

The strong man climbed down from 
his platform and walked unsteadily across 
the room. 

‘* My God, girl,’’ he said, << tell me, 
how bad is it ?’’ 

«« You get a hack,’’ said the girl. 

The strong man turned from her 
slowly and pushed his way through a 
crowd of half-frightened freaks and 
attachés of the museum, and then ran 
hurriedly into the street, still dressed in 
his fleshings. The crowd that gathered 
about the unusual sight soon saw a short 
pretty girl, leaning heavily against a tall 
thin man, come out of the museum, get 
into a carriage, and drive quickly away. 
Both of them were dressed in long 
ulsters down to their feet, and the woman 
was so weak that the tall man almost 
carried her in his arms. 

‘«Say, mister,’’ said a boy to the 
strong man, ‘‘what’s the matter with 
the lady ?’’ 

The eyes of the strong man wandered 
from the fast-disappearing hack to the 
small boy, then back to the hack again. 

‘* Poisoned sure, stung in the hand,”’ 
he muttered, ‘‘and I guess she thinks 
I’m a damned coward. Curse you, get 
out of my way,’’ and he shoved the 
small boy stumbling back into the 
crowd. 

The skeleton led the girl into the first 
house where he saw a doctor’s sign. 
The parlor was very small and stuffy. 
The windows were open, but the cheap 
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lace curtains hung quite listlessly in the 
absence of any semblance of a breeze. 
The heat rose from the pavements in an 
oily vapor, and the skeleton felt himself 
becoming almost as faint as the girl lean- 
ing heavily on his arm. The doctor, 
dressed in a black frock coat and a white 
lawn tie, came into the room, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead. As 
Maobi and the doctor disappeared 
through a pair of heavy portiéres, the 
skeleton walked to the window and 
watched the driver of the carriage that 
had brought them wave the flies listlessly 
from the dripping sides of the horses. 
The heat seemed to be more intense at 
the window than in the room, and the 
skeleton returned to a large plush lounge 
that stood in a dark corner. He list- 
ened for the sound of voices from the 
doctor’s office, but everything was quite 
still. 

The heat in the city had grown more 
intense, the dime museum had closed its 
doors, and the three freaks were still at 
the Meggs boarding-house. The skele- 
ton only had been able to secure an 
engagement at a rival house. 

‘‘What she needs,’’ said the strong 
man, ‘‘ is some fresh country air.’’ 

The skeleton did not reply for a 
minute, but fumbled a letter in his coat- 
pocket. 

‘< We’ve spent all we have on doctor’s 
bills, as you know,’’ he said. ‘‘ My 
salary isn’t due until next Saturday, and 
now it is only Wednesday. Our board- 
bill comes to more than that, anyhow. 
I guess they know we're pretty well 
strapped, by the way they keep their 
eye on us. How much ought we to 
have ?”’ 

‘“‘A hundred would fix us,’’ said the 
strong man; ‘but we might as well 
wish for a thousand. A week more of 
this, I believe, though, would kill her.’’ 

‘‘Ts she asleep ?’’ asked the skeleton. 

‘©Yes, don’t wake her.’’ But the 
skeleton rose and walked noiselessly into 
the room where the snake-charmer lay 
stretched on an iron cot. Her face was 
very pale, and she lay as motionless as 
the dead. The skeleton tiptoed to her 
side and watched her fearfully until he 
saw her breathing very gently. There 
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was just the suggestion of a smile on his 
lips as he laid his thin hand lightly on 
a few loose strands of her hair that lay 
on the pillow. 

“It'll all come right, little girl,’’ 
he whispered ; ‘it'll all come right.’’ 

Then he left the room as noiselessly 
as he had come, and walked out of the 
house without stopping to speak to any- 
one. 

In a few hours, he returned and ran 
lightly up the steps of the boarding- 
house. In a moment more, he had burst 
into the common sitting-room where the 
strong man and the snake-charmer were 
sitting, gloomily looking from the win- 
dow into the court below. 

‘<Tt’s all right,’’ he cried. << I’ve the 
money now. We’ll all go away together. 
To-morrow we start for the country, 
where Maobi will get to be herself again. 
No, you mustn’t ask me where or how I 
got it. It’s enough to know that it’s 
here,’’ and he thrust a roll of bills into 
the sick girl’s hand.. There were tears 
in her eyes, and she tried to kiss the 
hand that had given her the money, but 
the skeleton drew it sharply away. 

There was great rejoicing in the 
Meggs house that day, for Mrs. Meggs 
had been paid her board-bill, and the 
three freaks had arranged to leave the 
city on the following day and spend the 
next two weeks in a-quiet place by the 
sea-shore, where the snake-charmer could 
recover from the sting of her favorite 
rattlesnake. 

“‘Tll give them notice that I quit 
to-night,’’ said the skeleton, as he left 
the room on his way to the museum. 

‘Good luck go with you,’’ answered 
Maobi and the strong man, and the two 
were left together for their last day in 
New York. 

All the afternoon, the skeleton sat on 
the platform in, his red figure suit, but 
he did not see the mass of upturned 
faces as they crowded curiously about 
him. His mind was far away on the 
green meadows of the country, and he 
saw, as he had often seen in pictures, a 
long strip of white sand and rows of 
cool silver-crested waves breaking on 
the hard smooth beach. At his side, he 
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color fast returning to her cheeks. And 
it was all his doing—the result of his 
sacrifice. How happy they were there 
together, away from the stuffy museum 
and the grimaces of Mrs. Meggs. 
Every minute seemed an hour; and, 
when ten o’clock finally came, and the 
crowd passed slowly out, the skeleton ran 
to his dressing-room, and, without wait- 
ing to dress, threw his street-clothes into 
his satchel, and, with only his ulster over 
his red tights, hurried back to the board- 
ing-house for the last time. 

He bounded up the long narrow stair- 
case and broke into the sitting-room. 
He paused for a moment at the door; 
for the room was empty, and there was 
a peculiarly vacant air about it. 

*¢ Maobi!’’ he cried, ‘‘ Maobi!’’ But 
there was no answer. He dropped his 
valise and darted into the girl’s sleeping- 
room. Once more, the skeleton stood 
still and looked nervously about him. 
The bed was empty, the drawers of the 
bureau were open, and Maobi’s trunk 
was no longer in the corner where it 
had always stood. 

The skeleton stumbled over to the 
open window and looked out on the 
court. He saw long lines of clothes 
strung from roof to roof, and, in a win- 
dow opposite, a man sat quietly smoking 
his pipe, as if he were quite satisfied 
and as if this night were like all others. 

‘¢They’ve gone,’’ said the skeleton. 
‘Yes, they’ve gone together. And 
they’ve gone with the money I sold my 
bones for. But I’ll catch ’’em. I'll stop 
’em before they leave the city. So help 
me, I will!’’ 

The skeleton felt that he was becom- 
ing very faint, and grasped the window- 
casement tightly with both hands. The 
clothes across the court and the man in 
the window opposite suddenly became 
a confused mass of floating objects of 
all colors and many queer shapes. With 
an effort, he tried to pull himself together 
and collect his thoughts. 

«<T’1l follow them, that’s what I’ll do. 
I’ll follow them,’’ he muttered. 

In a minute more, the door of Mrs. 
Meggs’s boarding-house had closed on 
the skeleton forever, and the tall lank 
figure, clothed in a long gray ulster, was 
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hurrying on through the gas-lit streets. 
Not a breath stirred; the hot air from 
the river floated up the narrow streets 
and was wafted slowly and mercilessly 
into the open windows of the high-built 


houses. An occasional man_ trudged 
wearily over the baked pavements. 
Women lay in the narrow darkened 


hallways and sat on the basement steps, 
nursing half-naked babies in their arms. 

To all of this, the skeleton paid no 
heed. ‘The long weird figure hurried 
faster and faster along the empty thor- 
oughfares. Once he fell over a child, but 
neither its cries nor the mother’s curses 
reached his ears. ‘The figures he sought 
he could not find. 

From the dimly lighted and _high- 
walled street, he turned into the Bowery. 
The myriads of lights seemed to flame 
up into a great blaze, and the skeleton 
was for the moment blinded, just as one 
is who looks into the head-light of an 
engine as it draws into a darkened sta- 
tion. Overhead, an elevated train dashed 
quickly by. The skeleton followed it. 
With his head bent low in front of him, 
he rushed on over the rough cobble- 
stones. The thundering noise overhead 
seemed to inspire him for a moment, 
but soon the noise became fainter and 
fainter, and, looking up, he saw the 
train with its long line of lights waver- 
ing from side to side as it dashed on far 
ahead of him. ‘The high iron posts of 
the structure seemed to waver, too, and 
twist themselves into bent and gnarled 
shapes. The heat was beginning to tell 
on the overwrought brain of the living 
skeleton. He staggered over to the 
sidewalk and tried to focus his thoughts 
on a window full of gaudily colored 
lithographs ; but his mind refused to act 
at his will’s bidding, and the window 
appeared but as a kaleidoscope of many 
colors. In an indefinite way, he knew 
he wished to reach a’ railway station ; 
and, as he knew but the name of the 
one at which he had at first landed in 
New York, he asked a man standing in 
a doorway to direct him to it. Fora 


moment, the man stared curiously into 
his face and then down on the long 
bent figure so oddly clad in the gray 
ulster. 
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‘‘ To your right to the river, and then 
straight ahead,’’ said the man; and the 
skeleton, without stopping to speak 
further, hurried on as he had been 
directed. Out of the Bowery into 
another long, dark, narrow street lined 
with drays and ice-carts still dripping 
from the neglected bits of ice. Far in 
the distance, he saw the spars of the 
vessels at the wharves, and he knew that 
the water was near at hand. ‘The skele- 
ton ran far out on a narrow pier and 
threw himself exhausted on a mass of 
wood and rubbish lying on the dock, 
Through his half-closed eyes, he saw the 
stars shining above him, and from either 
side of the river the double rows of 
lights from the ferry-boats moved slowly 
out and then crossed each other in the 
centre of the great sheet of water. For 
just one moment, the blackness of the 
water seemed to hold the skeleton with a 
peculiar fascination. 

“‘T’ve no right to,’’ he murmured ; 
‘<T’ve no right to. It wouldn’t be fair 
to the hospital.’’ 

The watchman of the pier suddenly 
woke from a long doze and walked 
leisurely to where the skeleton lay. 

‘¢Get up, get up,’’ he said; ‘this is 
no place for you.’’ And he shook the 
living freak roughly by the shoulder. 

As the skeleton turned, the ulster fell 
back open, and the long lean figure in 
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the red tights stood clearly defined in the 
bright starlight. 

‘God Almighty !’’ gasped the watch- 
man, and the skeleton jumped up from 
his resting-place and was gone. ‘To his 
disordered mind, there came the patter 
of running feet. For a minute, they 
seemed to gain on him, and then they 
became fainter and gradually died away, 
while he ran further and further into the 
darkness of the night. 

A hand was laid on his forehead, and 
he heard a voice speaking to him very 
gently. Gradually he opened his eyes, 
for the light was very bright and it hurt. 
Before him stood Maobi and the doctor 
with the white tie. 

‘«T guess he must have fainted,’’ said 
Maobi. ‘‘ You’re all right now, though, 
aren’t you? Come along; we must 
hurry back home. I must get something 
for this snake-bite.”’ 

A few minutes later, Maobi and the 
skeleton were driving back to Mrs. 
Meggs’s in their hired carriage. 

‘¢So I didn’t sell my bones, and—and 
you didn’t leave me, after all, did you?’’ 
said the skeleton. 

<¢ Leave you ?’’ said Maobi. 
not. We’re in it—for keeps.’’ 

And, although the sun was shining 
and the carriage was quite open, she 
held his hand in the one which had 
not -been stung, for at least a minute. 


Charles Belmont Davis. 


“<T guess 


NIGHT. 


SOFT gray tender twilight gauze had draped 
The graceful sloping shoulders of the day ; 
The dew by magic into gems was shaped, 
And fitful shadows flitted by in play. 


As infants sleep, with pulses beating fast, 
With untried soul and with untired eye, 

So slept young Nature—slept without a past, 
While evening zephyrs learned their lullaby. 


Then silently the jewels of the sky 

Tangled themselves in day’s cloud-tresses bright, 
And then a shimmering veil of light on high 

Fell softly over all, and—it was night. 


Edward A. Oldham. 











girl, the slimmest and most 
flaxen-haired of all the tow- 

headed Gateses. There were so many 
of them, the tiny old house by the river 
looked like a bee-hive when they swarmed 
home for dinner. Bina May, sharp- 
elbowed and shrill-voiced, was always 
overburdened by the newest baby, with 
the round blue eyes of the family, the 
various thistle-down of flax on its bald 
head. Her tone of command imitated 
from her mother, her yells of joy at 
capturing a cunner off the wharf, and 
her weird attempts at lullabies were feat- 
ures—one might say, familiar annoy- 
ances—of the quiet river neighborhood. 
Across the road, on the hill, was the 
large square house of the Batemans, 
where dwelt the ideal of Bina May’s 
child-world : a tall fair girl, who walked 
under the century elms there, or came 
like a summer dream in her dainty gowns 
down the fern-bordered road with her 
father ; and it seemed to Bina May that 
the soldierly golden-rod bent to greet 
her as she passed. Hetty Bateman, who 
went to boarding-school, had been to 
strange cities and had sailed in’ her 
father’s ship away across the ocean, 
‘‘millions of miles thater way,’’ Bina 
May would describe to the younger fry, 
pointing to the blue winding river. 

There was one summer that the old 
mansion bloomed with young life—girls’ 
fair faces—and echoed with the music 
of their happy laughter ; then Bina May 
knew Hetty was home from boarding- 
school to stay, and had visitors. Often 
Bina, with a basket of berries, went up 
the path by the lilacs and sold a day’s 
gathering to Mrs. Bateman. 

Once—oh, day of days !—Hetty was 
there to take the basket, and she said : 

‘¢Oh, you are the little Gates girl in 
the house by the river ; and see, mother, 
her eyes are like violets.”’ 

All her nine years, Bina May had been 
called tow-head and skinny by her school 
associates; but now that chance word 
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‘ vr" was a thin little white-headed 
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had opened a dream-world to her. 
Violets—those lovely flowers—and Hetty 
Bateman had said it! She whispered 
the praise to the newest baby, but, feel- 
ing selfish in the silent wonder it excited, 
added generously : 

‘“<So’s yours, Tootsey, ’cause the 
neighbors says you’ve got the reg’lar 
Gates look.” : 

‘In fact, she distributed impartially the 
compliment to the entire family, though 
the most poetical imagination would 
have failed to find a remote connection 
with violets in the large pale orbs of 
Johnny Gates, immersed as they were in 
a sea of freckles. 

One day, a monstrous box was hauled 
past the house by the river, heralded 
shrilly by Johnny, and followed by all 
the small Gateses “like a flock of scared 
chickens. Bina May, handicapped as 
usual by the youngest rounded in her 
lean arm, finished the procession. They 
halted in the shadow of the big elms at 
the Batemans’, and watched the wonder 
unpacked. A big shining box was 
divested of its wooden covering and laid 
upon the grass. 

‘‘It’s a fearful monstrous coffin,”’ 
cried Johnny, whose mind ran to grew- 
some things. 

‘Gracious, no!’’ said Bina May; 
‘<it’s a melodeon, and they’re bringing 
in its legs.’’ 

After that, when ripples of melody 
floated across the fields to the river house, 
it seemed to Bina May that wonderful 
box held all the songs of birds, the 
murmur of the tide, church-bells echoing 
over the twilight harbor, the life of 
summer woods in short sweet summer 
days. 

She had often listened to Hetty’s old 
melodeon, but that had a wailing sound 
like mother’s tired voice as she crooned 
baby to sleep when all the restless life 
was stilled to slumber in the tiny house ; 
but the wonderful box was more joyous 
than sad. 

She used to creep like a little ghost 
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from her chamber under the eaves, 
beyond the road, to listen in the dark, 
crouching in the dewy grass, shivering 
with joy of the sound and the strange 
fancies it sent into her child-world. 
Sometimes the music was merry and 
bright, like insects humming on a hot 
day as they glitter in the blare, and small 
birds tilter on tiny branches, rocking in 
excess of song until it seems they sound 
the key-note for the whole forest to 
break into a joyous chorus. There was 
one fanciful little polka Hetty played, so 
old and so simple it is long forgotten. 
A polka sweet upon a spinet, meant to 
be played by a fair young maid with 
curl-shaded cheeks and the prim gowns 
of long ago. Bina May smiled at ‘this, 
thinking of the funny bows Grandma 
Bateman used to make, and the picture 
of her in a short-waisted gown she had 
seen in the dim light of the best fore- 
room in the mansion. 

Oh, the voices in that wonderful box 
—the organ-tones of dim and dark 
cathedrals, the wind in dense forests, the 
laughter of happy homes, sounds of sor- 
row or grief—how they thrilled into 
being under a girl’s white fingers, that 
touched as well the heart-chords of a 
child. 

Into the mystery of night, the mystery 
of the thoughts of dead men written in 
music. Tide and moon and quivering 
stars, the rustle of leaves, the passing of 
the south wind in the tall grass, were all 
a part of it—one glorious anthem. So 
the soul of an artist was born in her, and 
she drew near the dream-world of genius, 
where one must work so hard to dwell 
and suffer eternally to excel. 

Once, in her rambles with three tod- 
dling Gateses, Bina May invaded the 
grave-yard on the hill, and, with solemn 
injunctions to her flock ‘‘ not to tech a 
single flower nor a briar-rose by a grave, 
’cause they was dead folkses,’’ walked 
ahead by the mounds, reading each 
epitaph with neighborly interest rather 
than idle curiosity. 

She had listened to her mother’s talks 
with visitors, and so knew the history 
of many of the sleepers ; she recalled and 
placed each member of a family until 
finally she came to a square lot enclosed 
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by a neat iron fence with a padlocked 
gate. She pressed her face against the 
bars to read that Captain Nathan Bate- 
man and Maria his wife were at rest, 
that Charles Bateman was lost at sea and 
the stone erected in remembrance, then 
with a sudden throb of sympathy two 
head-stones to Anna and Clara Bateman, 
who were nineteen and seventeen when 
they died in one year, the very one in 
which Bina May was born. 

‘* They was her sisters, ’cause I heard 
mother say they hadn’t no constitutions 
an’ outgrowed their strength ; but Hetty 
is ’most twenty now.”’ 

A great tenderness filled her heart ; 
they were not rugged folk, and Hetty 
the beautiful might be threatened. Her 
eyes filled with tears as with the cruel 
imagination of a child she pictured 
another mound and the desolation of the 
big house. Someone had said ‘ Mrs. 
Bateman will live to bury them all,’’ and 
this came hauntingly into her mind. 
‘«She won’t die,’’ she muttered, miser- 
ably, ‘« cause she’s ’way older then them 
and her cheeks is jest as red !’’ 

She went hastily away, relieving her 
overcharged heart by shaking the young- 
est toddler, who had gone to sleep by 
a mound with his chubby hand full of 
stolen roses. 

That night, Hetty’s music was in a 
minor key, and Bina May wept as she 
listened. She never could. hear solemn 
music in the night but she thought of 
the two sisters side by side, and the 
beautiful one left alone to cheer the 
mansion on the hill. » Little Hetty Bate- 
man dreamed of her child worshiper as 
she rode by on a fine white horse, or 
walked with her mother to the village 
church. The tiny window-panes of the 
river house framed a wistful child’s face 
with eager violet’ eyes, and Hetty never 
knew her until one fall day she met in 
her father’s woods a party of picnickers, 
or trespassers rather, gathering beechnuts. 

‘*T guess,’’ said Bina May, for it was 
she and four smaller Gateses, ‘‘ we’re 
stealin’ your father’s prop’ty; but I’ve 
got to take the children somewhere to 
get ‘em out of ma’s way, ‘cause it’s 
wash-day, and eatin’ the nuts in winter 
is ’most all the fun we have.’’ 




































































<‘ You’re very welcome to the nuts,”’ 
laughed Hetty ; ‘‘ but won’t one of those 
horse-chestnuts hurt the baby ?”’ 

‘‘He’s cuttin’ his teeth on ’em,’’ 
answered Bina May, with a professional 
air, removing the nut from the baby’s 
gums—a proceeding not resented at all, 
for the young Gateses knew early if they 
were to be indulged they must also be 
ready to give up to their small tyrant. 

The picnic was a pail of water and 
doughnuts; but Hetty accepted their 
invitation, and after that used to notice 
the children when she passed. There 
was one night she saw in the moonlight 
something moving by one of the big 
elms, and, running out from the big 
window on the veranda, found Bina May 
trembling with fright at discovery, about 
to take flight. 

‘¢T wan’t doin’ nuthin’ but listenin’ 
to your music,’’ sobbed the child, 
‘¢’cause the chores is all done, an’ the 
childrun asleep, an’ I do love them 
tunes.’’ 

‘Why did you not come in?’’ Hetty 
asked. 

««’Cause ma says I’d jest run over 
folks,’’ said Bina May, truthfully. ‘‘An’ 
I’ve sot here evenin’s ever so long, 
listenin’ to you play. I like the meetin’- 
house tunes pretty well, though some of 
them solemn ones makes me think of 
your sisters up in the grave-yard, and 
then Icry; but the nicest one is that 
tinky-tinky little one that sets one to 
dancin’ an’ seems like the crickets an’ 
grasshoppers an’ the tree-toads was all 
singin’ to it too. I’m sorry it’s gettin’ 
cold, so your winders will have to be 
shet up.’’ 

‘«T will fix it, Bina May, so you may 
come indoors and hear the music,”’ said 
Hetty, kindly ; and that was the opening 
of fairy-land to the child. Hetty mar- 
veled at her ear for music—how she 
could carry a tune and sing it in a shrill 
little voice of sweetness and power; from 
a desire to do a kindness, her interest 
deepened into admiration. She never 
tired, those winter evenings, of playing 
to the appreciative little listener, who 
came timidly in and sat in-a dark corner 
from the hearth, her tired face and 
stooping shoulders showing the chores 
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were hard and her day’s toil long. The 
parlor, with its sea-gatherings and _ bric- 
a-brac from foreign shores brought home 
in the Bateman ships, was a never-ceasing 
source of pleasure to her, and you may 
be sure the smaller Gateses, from that 
faithful narrator, knew all its wonders. 

‘* Did them in the ground play too ?’’ 
Bina May asked, one Sunday night, 
when she and Hetty were alone—the 
captain and his wife having gone to 
church—and Hetty had played hymn- 
tunes until the sensitive soul of the child 
quivered in sadness and sympathy. 

‘*Only a little,’’ sighed Hetty, the 
firelight glinting on her golden hair as 
the notes rippled. under her fingers ; 
‘‘they were so young when they died, 
and there was only the old melodeon, 
you know.”’ 

‘*But you are older then them ?’’ 
hopefully. 

‘‘T know what you are thinking of, 
you ghost-child,’’ smiled Hetty; ‘ but 
I hope to live, Bina May. If I should 
be with them, you'll come sometimes 
and see me, and put a little bunch of 
May-flowers on my grave?’’ 

‘*You make me all choky,’’ sobbed 
Bina May, ‘‘’cause I was thinkin’ of 
that ; but ma says you’re more like the 
Trasks, an’ they’re long-lived folks.’’ 

Hetty played softly then, and Bina 
May, gathering courage, went on: 

‘« It makes me feel sorry to think what 
they knowed is put in the ground with 
them ; it’s so beautiful to know how to 
make music come from the piano, like 
the keys was little fairies hoppin’ to a 
sound.’”’ 

‘‘And all the learning locked in the 
grave,’’ Hetty murmured ; ‘‘ the thought 
and study, the years of patient toil in 
music, art, and books.”’ 

She played on, and little dreamed how 
deep the thoughts of the silent child, 
how far-reaching into the future the mem- 
ory of that talk. In her generous way, 
thinking of the plan suggested that 
night, she began the drudgery of teach- 
ing Bina May music, and, with the notes 
and scales, some simple pieces. Bina 
learned so quickly, it was a pleasure to 
teach her; and she.was grateful, too. 
She never forgot, for the heart of a child 





is a lineless page where one may write 
the memories of* age. 

Mrs. Bateman scolded a little in a 
motherly way, especially after Hetty said 
Bina had more talent than she for music. 
It was bad enough, Mrs. Bateman thought, 
to let a Gates touch that grand piano ; 
but for Hetty to say Bina had more 
talent than she for music, after terms at 
boarding-school and all the extras—well, 
that was too much. ‘The captain took it 
all as a fancy, and a pretty one, of 
Hetty’s; but his wife’s manner grew 
a bit colder to the child, and she was 
quite severe with Johnny Gates and sev- 
eral other small marauders who invaded 
her premises, presuming on Bina May’s 
intimacy with the aristocracy. 

In the summer, Hetty was away ; but 
the lessons were resumed in the fall, and 
Bina’s first long piece was the little 
tinky polka, that came easily, for she 
knew it already. As spring drew near, 
Hetty seemed to tire quickly, and some- 
times there was no lesson; she lay on 
the sofa and let her pupil play. Then 
the doctor’s horse was often hitched to 
one of the big elms, and the neighbors 
looked at the square mansion with sor- 
rowful interest. One night, Hetty sent 
for Bina and told her she was going away 


to the West, and that was the last even- 


ing in the parlor. 

‘¢ Play the little polka,”’ said Hetty, 
‘and let mother see how well you do. 
If anything happen to me, I shall not 
have locked up forever all the lessons 
they have given me.”’ 

Under those trembling little fingers, 
the polka wandered over the keys, and, 
resuming its wonted merriment as Bina 
gathered courage, invaded all the corners 
of the firelit room and tinkled up the 
silent hall to the ghost-echoes of the 
attic, where it might have been the 
wraith-echo of the laughter of the little 
children who had played there in a 
happy long ago. 

Spring came, and the May- inten 
were abloom under the wet green of the 
forest ; and Bina May, with three small 
toddlers, heavily rubbered, put in execu- 
tion a cherished plan. ‘This time, at the 
grave-yard, she left her charges outside 
—sat them on a stone wali, with the 
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warning that the snakes would get them 
if they ventured down—and went alone 
into the enclosure. As she went along 
—for she had no fear of the place, but 
a friendly interest in all there—she saw 
with a start a solitary figure standing by 
Captain Bateman’s monument. The 
padlocked gate was wide open, and the | 
black of new-heaped earth showed drear- 
ily against the tender green of spring. 
A queer dizziness seized the child as she 
went hastily forward. 

‘<It isn’t her?’’ she almost screamed. 
‘“©Oh, mister, say it’s old folks—not 
her, my beautiful lovely Miss Hetty !’’ 

‘‘Tt’s Hetty Bateman, that died in 
Colorader,’’ said the old man, stolidly ; 
he was deaf and half blind, and did not 
see the agitation of the child. ‘‘She 
went the same as her sisters, an’ might 
have been kept peaceful at home, ’stid 
of wanderin’ ’bout the airth in onsettled 
countries.’’ 

With a cry, Bina May flung her flow- 
ers into the grave and fled away into 
the woods. ‘The old man, going home- 
ward, met three wandering and weeping 
children, and piloted them safely home. 
They marveled, those small Gateses, that 
mother had no word of blame for recre- 
ant Bina May, when she crept into the 
house at dark and up to her hard little 
bed under the eaves. 

After the black line had wound its 
mournful way to the hillside burying- 
ground, the old mansion was silent as if 
deserted ; no longer the piano chimed 
with the voices of the night, and the 
two old people walked alone. They had 
no kindly word for the wistful child, 
either, but rather avoided seeing her, 
as if they grudged her the young life 
Hetty had been denied. ‘The winter 
seemed long and dreary to Bina May; 
there was no music now, save her own 
voice as she sang the new baby to sleep 
or tried in the village church to follow 
the hymns. She sat often on the stone 


wall when summer came, or walked alone 
past the mansion at night when the 
children were asleep. 

There was one summer afternoon, 
though, that haunted her for years: it 
was very hot and still, and she carried 
the baby across to the Batemans’ elms 
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and lay there with it in the shade. The 
old captain, riding away in the hay- 
wagon, called a kindly greeting that 
warmed her heart, and then she saw the 
carryall going over to the village. Of 
course, Mrs. Bateman was in it, and pos- 
sibly the servant, who often drove the 


. old horse for her mistress. How dear the 


parlor had been to her in the past! And 
was the piano there, shrouded in the 
darkness? Would it be any harm just 
to look ? 

She covered the sleeping baby with 
her apron, and went timidly up the path 
by the lilacs; the house-cat, dozing on 
the step, rose and welcomed her with 
waving tail. The bees buzzed in the 
roses by the wall, and the wind sighed 
in the trees. A lace curtain in the open 
window flapped idly to and fro. Bina 
May peered in: the room was dark and 
cool, with an odor of dead flowers ; 
a rese in a vase was mirrored on the 
polished mahogany of the centre-table. 
In a dark corner, that shining box held 
what prisoned melody! Bina pushed 
the window gently ; it opened inward to 
the room, and she stepped lightly past. 
She would not touch, only look. 

‘¢ The music’s buried, too,’’ Bina May 
sighed. 

She fingered the shining box; it was 


not locked, and the stool was at hand. ° 


Half unconsciously, she pushed back the 
lid and touched the keys. Just a bar or 
two of the little polka, to see if she had 
forgotten. Through the silent house 
rippled the tune gladly as a brook comes 
from ice fastness in springtime. 

‘< Hetty !’’? cried old Mrs. Bateman, 
waking all affrighted from her afternoon 
nap. She sat up, flushed and trembling. 
Yes, that was the piano. Was it a dream 
that Hetty died? She listened again, 
and the past came back. Hetty was not 
alive, but might not the dead return ? 
Hetty loved the piano so. She sprang 
up and went swiftly down the stairs, her 
heart beating wildly. A _ white-faced 
little figure confronted her in the dim 
parlor. . 

‘* How dared you come here ?”’’ cried 
the poor mother. ‘‘To touch my Het- 
ty’s piano that I meant never to be 
opened, you little thief !’’ 


She lifted her hand as if to strike; 
but the child darted past her, sobbing. 

‘«] never meaned to! I couldn’t help 
it, truly; and Hetty didn’t want the 
music to be buried in the earth.’’ 

The captain was not so angry as Mrs. 
Bateman would have wished; he said: 
‘*Poor little thing! and Hetty took 
comfort in teaching her,’’ and was very 
friendly and kind when poor Mrs. Gates, 
in her faded best gown, came up to 
apologize. 

‘‘T am sure,’’ said the tired little 
woman, ‘‘I don’t know what made Bina 
May act so; she always was the odd one. 
Seems like sometimes she was older then 
me. She takes on dreadful over bein’ 
thought a thief; she minded that more 
then the whipping her pa gave her, and 
it was the first one she ever got in her 
life.”’ 

Mrs. Bateman explained what she said 
was in her fright and the start it gave 
her, but at heart she brooded over touch- 
ing Hetty’s piano; and even when she 
heard Bina May and the rest of the 
little bees in the hive by the river were 
ill of scarlet fever, only sent the man 
over with jellies and fruit. One day, 
however, the captain, with a sad. look 
on his kindly face, said uncomfortably : 

‘¢ Gates says, mother, the little girl is 
out of her head,.and she’s crying awful 
pitiful about being called a thief, and 
they think she won’t live.” 

Mrs. Bateman vouchsafed no word, 
but her eyes were misty ; and that night 
she said at the door: 

‘¢T am going over and sit up with the 
child, Daniel,’’ and hurried out. He 
smiled, for that was mother’s way. Bina 
May came back to consciousness and 
looked up frightened at the strange face. 

“It is only me,’’ sobbed Mrs. Bate- 
man. ‘‘I came to tell you I was sorry 
I called you a thief and was cross; but 
you worrited me so, and I was half 
asleep, thinking it was Hetty.’’ 

The wrinkled hand met over the white 
wasted one, then Bina May turned her 
face to the wall and slept into recovery. 

At Christmas-time, the captain, with 
his usual donation of a turkey and vege- 
tables to the river house, suggested they 
take the children over some gifts. He 











had felt the need, seeing the pretty 
holiday toys, of some grateful little soul 
to give them to, and to make happy. 
So, laden with parcels, they called on 
Christmas Eve, and found Mrs. Gates— 
and Bina, a faithful copy, tired look and 
all—mending stockings from a heaped- 
up basket. Bina set them chairs, then 
resumed her work, crossing and recross- 
ing the big holes with infinite patience. 
She looked up delighted at the pretty 
things, and planned with sisterly gener- 
osity the happiest disposition of each. 

‘Why, mother,’’ exclaimed the cap- 
tain, ‘‘you have forgotten the little 
girl.’’ 

‘*No, I have not, Daniel,’’ said the 
good soul, swallowing something in her 
throat ; ‘‘I—I put aside house-money 
since Bina May was sick, and I have 
engaged the music-teacher from the 
village to give her lessons on Hetty’s 
piano.”’ 

The captain and the tired mother 
knew what that gift had cost her, as 
they looked at each other with misty 
eyes; while Bina May, in a passion of 
gratitude, could only kiss the kind hand. 

Once again the piano spoke in the 
silent house, its ripples of melody invad- 
ing shut and gloomy rooms. After the 
first shock of hearing other hands touch 
Hetty’s cherished treasure, the old 
couple grew fond of the playing, and 
were, as time went on and the trembling 
fingers grew skillful, eager to listen and 
praise. As for Bina May, in the sun- 
shine of their kindness she grew fair 
with hope and happiness, her eyes radi- 
ant, the worn little face softened into 
beauty. When, five years later, a rich 
brother of Bina’s father sent for the 
family to make their home with him, 
the Batemans would have kept Bina 
May, loving her as a child of their own. 
But she was needful to her mother, and 
there were so many tiny ones that she 
could not be spared; thus the last ray 
of sunshine faded from the old mansion, 
and the piano was silent again. 

Eight years passed, but the grateful 
child did not forget ; and with her let- 
ters came each year Christmas remem- 
brances, more costly as time went on, 
and they learned from her modest letters 
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she was earning for herself. Once her 
mother, with motherly pride, sent Mrs. 
Bateman a newspaper containing an 
account of Bina May’s début at a con- 
cert, and praise of her beautiful voice. 
This and the stories that floated back 
to the river neighborhood seemed like 
a fairy-story to the old couple; they 
could hardly realize the child was a 
woman, and that the white-headed little 
Gates boys were men out in a busy world. 

Time dealt hardly with the Batemans ; 
much of their money was wasted in poor 
investments, the captain fell ill and never 
was strong again to move about, becom- 
ing more helpless each year, and they 
had no kin to help them. Servants 
would not stay in the gloomy old house ; 
but for neighborly kindness, they must 
almost have suffered for care in winter- 
time. Something of this Bina May read 
in her last letter from Mrs. Bateman: 
the tremulous feeble lines, the tone of 
despair and loss of hope. In the midst 
of health and prosperity, it came to her 
like a blow, with the future a golden 
dream ; these old people, who could but 
dwell in the past, saddened by the con- 
trast, haunted her ever. 

Mrs. Gates, who had vast respect for 
Bina. May, especially since a musical 
society in San Francisco had offered her 
fifty dollars a night for the season, went 
up to her daughter’s room to talk it over. 
The manager was downstairs in their 
parlor, which was a very grand room to 
poor little Mrs. Gates, who never could 
quite live up to their prosperity, always 
looking forward to a downfall to the 
river house. Bina May was on _ her 
knees, packing a trunk. 

‘“‘To think, Bina May,’’ said Mrs. 
Gates, sitting gingerly on the pretty 
rocker, moving her head carefully away 
from the silken head-rest for fear of 
moiling, ‘‘ your pa, all the time we lived 
by the river, never had fifty dollars saved 
up, no matter how hard he worked, and 
here they’ re offering it to you fora night, 
and just for singing.’’ 

‘* But for Mrs. Bateman and Hetty, 
I would never have known of music or 
that I had a voice,’’ Bina May said, 
softly. 

‘«She was kind,’’ sighed Mrs. Gates. 











‘‘ Think of those two old people alone 
in that big house, and they say the cap- 
tain is quite crippled with rheumatism. 
Such kind folks, and no chick nor child 
to do for them in their old age.’’ 

Bina May rose to her feet, a strange 
tenderness in her blue eyes, as wistful 
saints may have looked out from prison- 
bars toward sunset. 

‘¢ They will be alone no longer,’’ she 
said, under her breath. 

‘*That manager man is waiting for 
you,’’ Mrs. Gates interposed, anxiously ; 
she could never comprehend Bina May’s 
moods. ‘‘ He’s in the parlor, and seems 
eager enough for you to accept. He 
told me there wasn’t such an alto as 
your’n anywhere to-day, and sometime 
you’d laugh at getting fifty dollars a 
night, and want five hundred; but I 
guess that was just joking. What a 
pretty woman yvou’ve got to be, Bina 
May, and you was such a masterful plain 
child! Are you packing up to go on 
that concert-trip ?”’ 

‘“No, Iam going to Maine, mother, 
for a long, long time. You have your 
other chicks; you won’t miss me. I 
can’t think of the two old people in 
that lonely house. The bread is going 
back ; they cast it on the waters, little 
thinking time would bring need, I can- 
not leave them. Hetty will know and 
thank me.’’ 

Mrs. Gates kissed her tall daughter 
tenderly. 

‘You are a grown-woman, dear, and 
what you make of your life is your affair, 
not ours.”’ 

The manager went away disappointed ; 
he could not understand why one should 
give up fame and success, to play nurse 
to two old people. Why not pay one? 
he said. The Gates family, however, 
revered Bina May as a saint, and had 
no word of blame. Perhaps, though, 
they were shiftless folks; old neighbors 
said so, in the long ago. 
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The captain’s wife was locking up for 
the night ; she stopped for a moment, as 
she called the cat in, to look at the shin- 
ing snow reaching to the blue river, the 
shadowed elms in the moonlight, and 
the old Gates homestead, picturesque in 
its decay. In the still air, a far sound of 
sleigh-bells floated. 

‘*You are letting in lots of cold,’’ 
the captain said, querulously, ‘‘and the 
cat’s here by the fire.”’ 

‘*IT can’t get over why she ain’t 
thought of us this year,’’ said the old 
lady, coming back to her chair with a 
sigh ; ‘‘ it’s the first time since she went. 
I heard sleigh-bells, and didn’t know 
but someone had fetched a package from 
the mail.’’ 

‘« The mail was got,”’ said the captain, 
crossly. ‘‘ Besides, people forget, when 
they’re far away; she’ll be having her 
own folks to look after.”’ 

‘¢She’ll remember us,’’ said Mrs. 
Bateman, looking at the closed piano ; 
‘she was the gratefulest child.’’ 

A jangle of sleigh-bells right at the 
door, a knock, and before they could 
say ‘‘Come in’’—for the door was not 
locked, the captain said, with all ma’s 
precautions, and she was moon-struck— 
it was flung open, and a tall woman, 
radiant with youth and beauty, stepped 
into the room. She dropped her long 
fur cloak, its hood covering her beautiful 
head, and looked at them with misty eyes. 

‘*Captain, Mrs. Bateman, have you 
no word for Bina May? I have come 
back to take Hetty’s place.’’ 

Perhaps the old piano, with its jang- 
ling chords rusted by age and disuse, 
told the story of a girl’s sacrifice ; per- 
haps some of the music sent from the 
old square house, and a welcome guest 
at many firesides, told it better in plaint- 
ive key; for no good deed is done but 
brings its recompense, as in the heart of 
woods wild roses bloom, violets smile, 
and fern vistas wave for the eye of God. 


Patience Stapleton. 














A WEIGHTY SUBJECT. 


BEZOLLIE LAWRENCE was 
™ thirty years of age and 
unmarried. As if that were 
not sufficient to provide her 
relatives and intimate friends 
with subject for question and remark, she 
had added to these enormous sins the 
unpardonable one of growing stout. 

Mollie herself was not pleased with 
her increasing weight, but she failed to 
see a way out of the difficulty. Her 
digestion was perfect ; she was a stranger 
to headache and neuralgia ; and, in con- 
sequence of good health, she was not in 
the habit of reading patent-medicine 
advertisements. She knew nothing of 
dieting or the relations of food to the 
human system; and as for her internal 
organs, she might not have had any, for 
aught she knew about them. This may 
have been ignorance, but in her case it 
was blissful ignorance. 

‘‘There is one thing I don’t under- 
stand,’’ Mollie exclaimed, indignantly, 
to her cousin Lizzie Boston, who was 
breakfasting with her one morning: 
‘‘and that is, why people imagine they 
have a right to say anything they choose 
to a stout person. A woman may be as 
thin as a rail, yet no one would dream of 
addressing her as ‘skeleton,’ or saying: 
‘Hello, skinny!’ But, to a stout per- 
son, remarks of a similar nature are con- 
stant. I really dread meeting anyone 
whom I have not seen for some time, 
because I am sure to be treated to a dis- 
sertation on my size and weight. Cousin 
Silas met me at the depot, on my last 
trip to Oakville, and, in the presence of 
a dozen or so men gathered on the plat- 
form, he cried out: ‘By guy, Mollie! 
ben’t you fat?? And he patted me 
admiringly on the arm, as if I were a 
prize hog or a Christmas turkey.’’ 

Mollie stopped, fairly out of breath 
with the earnestness of her speech, and 
looked to Lizzie for a reply. 

«It is too bad,’’ said that young lady ; 
‘but really; Mollie, if I were you, I 
would do something to reduce my flesh.”’ 





The martyr to obesity sighed as she 
helped herself to a fourth biscuit and 
added more cream to her coffee. <I 
don’t know what to do,”’ she returned, 
meekly. 

‘* Don’t eat so much fai,’’ was Lizzie’s 
sage answer. 

‘«*T never eat fat.’’ 

‘“‘You eat cream and butter,’’ cor- 
rected Lizzie ; ‘‘ I would give up those.”’ 

‘IT don’t know that it would pay me 
to take my bread and coffee untrimmed, 
even if I could attain to your sylph-like 
proportions,’’ Mollie rejoined. 

Considering Lizzie’s extreme slender- 
ness, that remark was a cutting one, but 
her cousin felt that she was justified in 
making it. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Miss Boston, with a 
somewhat nettled manner, ‘‘if you care 
anything about your appearance, you 
will do as I suggest. Why, only yester- 
day I met Mrs. Clark, and she said it 
was too bad for such a pretty girl as you 
to grow so horribly fat and coarse-look- 
ing.’’ 

Mollie gasped. So that was what they 
said of her! She was much too proud 
to let Lizzie see the effect of her last 
arrow ; but she straightway resolved that, 
if going without cream and butter would 
reduce her flesh, she would go without 
them to the end of her history. As 
may be surmised, she did not relish her 
breakfast the next morning. Coffee with 
skimmed milk, and rolls minus butter, 
are not especially appetizing. Of course, 
such self-denial was readily noticed in 
a family consisting of father, mother, 
and three jolly brothers. It was soon 
understood that Mollie was going through 
a course of dieting to get thin; but 
protest from her parents and teasing from 
the boys had no effect. She kept her 
resolution for over a week. At the end 
of that time, her friend Edith Harper 
came to tea, and Mollie naturally told 
her all about this new plan. 

‘‘Pshaw !’’ said Edith, ‘‘ you don’t 
want to eat less; what you need is more 
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exercise. I really don’t know what I 
should do without my evening walk. 
It keeps me in shape,’’ and with extreme 
satisfaction Edith glanced down at her 
fine figure. 

Now, Edith was Mollie’s oracle ; and 
if Edith told her to walk, Mollie would 
certainly obey. 

‘*How far do you usually go?’’ she 
inquired, anxiously. 

«‘About four miles every evening, when 
it doesn’t storm. And I tell you, Mol- 
lie, if you dress warmly enough to get 
up a good perspiration, it will benefit 
you, I am sure. You can wear heavy 
under-flannels, but be careful not to take 
cold.”’ 

The next day, Mollie went back to 
cream and butter, and in the afternoon 
began the new process of diminution. 
It was a warm day in early September ; 
but she wrapped herself in winter flan- 
nels, donned the ordinary amount of 
winter clothing, and sallied forth. The 
road she had chosen went past the 
grocery-store patronized by the family ; 
so she discreetly decided to go in there 
and be weighed, in order that she might 
know the exact amount of adipose tissue 
that she walked off. The gentlemanly 
clerk smiled as he announced: ‘‘ One 
hundred and fifty-seven, Miss Lawrence.”’ 
But Mollie gravely replied: ‘‘ Thank 
you,’’ and then passed out. 

In order that the family might not be 
inconvenienced, Mollie had chosen the 
time of day that she usually devoted to 
resting. Of course, she was tired; 
besides, she was not used to outdoor 
walking and her clothing was unpleas- 
antly heavy, so acquaintances who met 
her laboring along on her constitutional, 
with perspiration streaming from her 
face and a deeply earnest expression 
thereon, wondered what made Mollie 
Lawrence seem so solemn and uncom- 
fortable. 

There is nothing to be said against 
walking as an agreeable and _ healthful 
exercise ; but traversing four miles with 
the purpose of using up surplus tissue, 
and that after a busy morning in the 
kitchen, is far from recreation, and 
before she had concluded her first mile 
Mollie was convinced that for her it was 
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an impossibility. She turned homeward 
at the end of that distance, and reached 
there overheated and exhausted. 

‘« Take either a sponge-bath or a good 
rubbing after your walk,’’ had been 
Edith’s direction, and Mollie tired her- 
self still further in obeying it. She had 
to eat a lunch also, she was so hungry ; 
then she threw herself on the lounge 
and slept foran hour. When she awoke, 
she was disagreeably conscious for almost 
the first time in her life that she had a 
back. But, notwithstanding a restless 
uncomfortable night, our heroine again 
prepared, the next afternoon, and started 
for her walk. ‘‘I am stiff and tired 
because I am not used to the exercise,”’ 
she argued; ‘‘in a few weeks, if I per- 
severe, it will be different.’’ So, for 
fourteen weary days, she went through 
the entire program. 

On her return, one afternoon, .she 
found Aunt Mary waiting to take her 
to an exhibition of paintings. 

‘Tam almost too tired,’’ she answered, 
in response to the invitation. 

‘*Why, what ails you, child? You 
are not usually too tired to spend an 
afternoon out.’’ 

‘*T have been walking.”’ 

‘¢ Well, another walk won’t hurt you. 
Come, get ready. J don’t want to go 
alone.’? And Mollie yielded, though 
with great reluctance. 

As they neared the grocery-store, she 
surprised her aunt by remarking that she 
was going in to be weighed. As for the 
young clerk, his smile was exceedingiy 
broad when he heard the unusual request 
for the second time. 

The weight was placed at one hundred 
and fifty-seven, but it refused to balance. 
He moved it further and still further, 
then said: ‘* You are getting on fine, 
Miss Lawrence; it’s one hundred and 
fifty-nine now.’’ 

The announcement nearly made Mollie 
lose her customary self-control. She 
hurried from the store and was followed 
by her aunt, who inquired wonderingly : 
«¢ What ails you, anyhow ?”’ 

Then Mollie told the whole story. 

‘‘And you ate an extra lunch and took 


an extra nap every day ?’’ queried Aunt 
Mary. 
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Her niece nodded affirmatively. 

‘*Well, of course you would get 
fatter, under those circumstances,’’ the 
good lady went on; ‘‘ you and Edith 
are both geese. Such walking is all very 
well for her—she spends her day at a 
desk and is in positive need of exercise ; 
but with you it’s different. Your day is 
spent in walking to and fro at all sorts of 
housework, and what you need in the 
afternoon is rest. Now, if you want to 
reduce your flesh, you must regulate your 
diet.”’ 

‘‘I did. Lizzie Boston told me to 
give up all oily or fatty food, and I tried 
it; but it was no better than walking.’’ 

‘*Lizzie was wrong. It is a well- 
accepted fact that oleaginous foods are 
heat and force producers, and that we 
must depend on starchy and saccharine 
materials for the formation of adipose 
tissue. Therefore, you should eat a 
moderate amount of oils and fat to supply 
working power and sustain the corporeal 
temperature, but eschew all such foods 
as rice, corn-starch, pastry, eggs, sugary 
fruits, potatoes, sweet potatoes—”’ 

‘“¢Oh, stop, Aunt Mary !’’ exclaimed 
Mollie. <‘‘If you add much more to 
that list, Iam sure I shall starve. Will 
you please tell me what I may eat ?’’ 

‘*Why, bread a day old—preferably 
Graham or toasted ; succulent vegetables 
and salads; acid fruits; lean meats— 
boiled, broiled, or roasted—not pork, 
you understand.”’ 

‘Well, I am thankful I may have lean 
meat,’’ said Mollie; ‘‘ for your bill of 
fare doesn’t sound very enticing.’’ 

‘‘T am not recommending it, my dear 
—simply telling you how you may best 
attain your purpose.”’ 

But Aunt Mary spoke with such an air 
of authority and seemed so ‘well versed 
on the subject that Mollie felt convinced 
that the only safe and sure way was made 
known to her at last, and she resolved to 
put it to the test as soon as possible. 

The first objection to this new regimen 
came from her father, who positively 
refused to purchase Graham flour. 
‘*No,’’ he said, promptly, in answer to 
Mollie’s request, ‘‘I am not going to 
feed my family on trash fit only for 
horses. Doubtless you are ignorant, 
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Mollie, that Graham flour contains the 
siliculose coat of the wheat, which is 
exceedingly dangerous to the lining 
membrane of the stomach. I have no 
patience,’’ he continued, ‘‘ with this 
foolish talk about Graham and brown 
bread. ‘The nutritive value of different 
foods must be measured by their compar- 
ative digestibility, and I hold that white 
bread is more easily digested than the 
coarser qualities. It is a well-known 
fact that, the more intelligent and refined 
the nation, the finer and whiter is their 
bread.”’ 

Mollie had been wofully ignorant of 
all these facts, and so retired crestfallen 
from the field. However, she did not 
intend to neglect the rest of the program 
laid out by Aunt Mary. It was hard 
indeed for her to prepare delicious pies, 
rich cakes, and creamy puddings, and 
then deny herself the cook’s right to 
taste ; but she tried to satisfy her appe- 
tite by indulging in large quantities of 
meat. Yet even in this she was not to 
remain undisturbed. 

Mrs. Carter, a lady who had some very 
decided opinions of her own, was invited 
to spend the day with Mrs. Lawrence. 
She was not long in observing Mollie’s 
manner of eating. ‘‘ Excuse me, dear,’’ 
she said, blandly, ‘‘ but you eat a great 
deal of meat. Are you not aware of 
the dangers of flesh-eating ?’’ 

‘‘T am aware of the danger of starv- 
ing,’’ exclaimed Mollie, ‘‘if my bill of 
fare suffer any further diminution. I 
have been advised to give up starchy 
and sugary foods in order to reduce my 
flesh.’’ 

‘« But they merely cause corpulency,’’ 
replied her self-appointed instructor, 
‘« while an excess of nitrogenous food is 
productive of kidney-disease. Besides, 
just think!’’ she said, impressively : 
‘*you not only avail yourself of the 
beneficent gifts of living creatures—in 
the shape of milk, eggs, cream, and 
butter—but you make of your stomach 
a grave in which to bury the dead car- 
cass.”’ 

Mollie hastened to assure her that she 
was innocent of using the above-men- 
tioned articles, as they had been pro- 
nounced too fattening ; but she thought 
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with horror of herself as an animated 
sepulchre. 

Mrs. Carter was a professed vegetarian ; 
and her bright eyes, clear skin, and per- 
fect figure were an excellent endorsement 
of a most uninviting creed. Mollie list- 
ened to her remarks upon the excessive 
cruelty of raising and slaughtering ani- 
mals for food. She learned that kidney- 
disease is more prevalent in America 
than anywhere else, except in Australia, 
and that those two countries consume 
a large amount of flesh. She listened to 
a description of the agonies of trichini- 
asis. As a grand climax, Mrs. Carter 
added solemnly that cancer, which is so 
largely on the increase among flesh- 
eaters, is said to be a product of that 
gross habit. 

The young girl was awed, silenced, 
but not convinced ; and, the next morn- 
ing, she prepared her usual meal of lean 
beef, toast, and black coffee. With the 
first mouthful of meat, however, there 
came a recollection of Mrs. Carter’s 
vivid description of the herds of cattle 
torn from grazing-grounds and forced 
to make long marches to the slaughter- 
houses ; she could aimost see the uplifted 
knife of the brutal butcher and the hor- 
rible accompaniment of groans and gore. 
That day, she ate no meat, and remem- 
bered gratefully that Mrs. Carter had 
told her how to choose the best vegetable 
foods and how to cook them palatably. 

After a few weeks of such diet, she 
was surprised at the intense longing she 
had for meat and some of the dainty 
sweets to which she had been accustomed. 
She was almost tempted to give up the 
trial; but that was just what her brothers 
were expecting, and she dreaded their 
exasperating comments. About this 
time, Abbie Powers appeared on the 
scene of action. Abbie was a_ stout 
healthy creature from the far West, and 
Mollie decided that she could look to 
her for sympathy. She was wondering, 
one morning, how she could best intro- 
duce the subject so near to her heart, 
when the visitor forestalled her by ask- 
ing: ‘*Do you eat nothing but vege- 
tables ?’’ 

‘Nothing but vegetables,’’ answered 
Mollie, and she was just about to launch 
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forth on Mrs. Carter’s style of argument 
and thereby secure a new convert; but 
Abbie’s next remark prevented her. 

“‘T shouldn’t think you would dare, 
with your figure.’’ 

‘‘Why?’’ queried Mollie, nervously. 

‘« Vegetables contain but little nutri- 
ment in large bulk,’’ said Abbie, ‘‘ and 
an excessive amount must be used in 
order that the body may obtain sufficient 
material for growth and repair of waste.’’ 

‘«T don’t want to grow any more, and 
my waist needs no repairing,’’ said 
Mollie, trying to find refuge in a joke. 

‘« The alimentary canal must be filled 
to repletion,’’ persisted the lecturer, as 
she utterly ignored what she styled her 
friend’s levity; ‘‘and therefore vege- 
tarianism produces abdominal distension 
that sometimes amounts to deformity.’’ 

««Pshaw !’’ cried Mollie, contemptu- 
ously ; but she took the first opportunity 
to go to her mirror, in order to see if 
Abbie might not be right, after all. She 
looked long and anxiously, but could 
notice no evidence of threatened deform- 
ity. Her inspection, however, led to 
other discoveries: there were actually 
two little worried wrinkles between her 
brows, and her mouth had a _ peevish 
look; her eyes were slightly inflamed, 
and two incipient pimples adorned her 
chin. The latter defect was probably 
caused by her long-continued low diet. 

Mollie sat down and had some serious 
reflections. She remembered now that 
during these last three months the greater 
part of her time and thoughts had been 
devoted to herself. The one thing 
desired had been the regaining of the 
girlish slenderness which was as com- 
pletely and hopelessly gone as her first 
set of teeth. All her efforts in that 
direction had resulted in failure—aye, 
even worse than failure. These thoughts 
were far from pleasant, and, to escape 
them, she prepared for a walk. A few 
blocks brought her in front of Dr. 
Fowler’s house. Mrs. Fowler was at the 
door and caught sight of her friend. 

‘« Why, Mollie, it’s an age since we’ve 
seen you,’’ she cried ; ‘‘do come in.’’ 

Mollie complied, entering the cozy 
sitting-room, where she was warmly 
greeted by the doctor. 
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«<T understand, Miss Lawrence,’’ he 
said, mischievously, ‘‘ that you have been 
growing thin.’’ 

‘No, I have not, in spite of all my 
sufferings,’’ returned Mollie, in the same 
spirit. Then followed a recital of her 
trials and tribulations during the past 
three months. 

The doctor and his wife laughed heart- 
ily at the relation of her experience. 
When she had finished, the former said : 
‘Do you want professional advice ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, as I have faithfully followed 
so much advice that is not professional, 
you may be sure that yours will receive 
the deserved respect.”’ 

The doctor leaned back in his chair 
and looked serious. ‘‘ It is my opinion, 
based on considerable experience, that 
everyone has a normal weight, and, after 
attaining it, does not increase or decrease 
to any extent without a relative loss of 
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health. Now, the important point is to 
keep in health ; and to do this, you must 
be temperate in all things, even in try- 
ing to grow thin. Eat such things as 
agree with you, but don’t overeat; and 
especially be careful not to use an excess 
of liquids. Exercise enough to keep in 
health ; outdoor exercise is imperative, 
but don’t overdo that. I always try to 
induce my female patients who are house- 
keepers to do their own marketing. It 
is better both for their bodies and their 
pockets. After all, if you are still 
inclined to stoutness, make up your mind 
that nature so intended, and be content 
that you are strong and healthy.”’ 

Mollie thanked the doctor for this 
sensible advice. She has followed it, 
too; and, though she still tips the scales 
at one hundred and fifty-seven, she 
rejoices that she isn’t growing any 
stouter. 

S. Jennie Sith. 
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HAT, then, if never—after many years, 
Long’ lingering, profitless, replete with pain, 

Poor barren years, wherein we scattered grain 
Whose harvest brought but toil and tares and tears— 

If never, after youth, the later prime, 
The certain sad decay—if never Death, 
Pale angel of the lily and the wreath, 

Should make us free from bond and thrall of Time? 


Ah, do not we, who wrought with cunning hands— 
Undone, infirm, and impotent to hold 
Our own among the toilers—bent and old, 
We—feeble, shivering o’er the failing brands, 
Our forces run to waste—do we not send 
z Our hearts’ cries after thee, O Death! O Friend? 


Verona Coe Holmes. 
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By NG Richard Morrison had ever 
done anything other than 
Re A in a hurried and _half-fin- 
ished way, or had impressed 
anyone with his earnestness of purpose 
during a long career in Claremont, no 
one in that city could remember when 
or where it had happened. If there was 
a girl in all of the unsettled society of 
the place to whom he had not made love, 
that girl would have proved a curiosity 
to her more fortunate sisters. And if 
any man or woman or child shold have 
taken Richard—whom no one excepting 
his most intimate friends called Richard 
—and his remarks and actions seriously, 
he or she would have been stared at in 
wonder by the entire population of the 
busy town. Indeed, authenticated tra- 
dition and family history declared that 
from his birth Dick had been a happy- 
go-lucky child, who laughed when he 
fell down, in place of crying, and who 
was never known to fail at playing 
‘<hookey’’ from school; and when he 
grew to manhood—a growth of six feet 
two in his gymnasium slippers—there 
was so little evident change in him that 
no one thought of calling him anything 
but what he had always been called: 
‘‘that boy Dick.’’ Light of heart, plain 
even to homeliness, large-nosed, thin- 
cheeked, square-jawed, with his long 
limbs hanging loosely to his body, laugh- 
ing at all hours and places and things, 
happy apparently from morning to night, 
and entirely free from business cares and 
worries, Dick surely took life as easily as 
any man in or out of Claremont. Those 
jealous of his disposition said he was too 
well satisfied with himself to be in earn- 
est, and that he was wearisome; but the 
power he showed at entertaining women 
and children by the hour, without elicit- 
ing a yawn or‘a depressing lot of con- 
descending monosyllables, would seem 
to prove him quite the opposite. A 


capital dancer and a thorough society- 

man as far as frothy remarks and subtle 

flattery went, he found a welcome in 
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every home in town, and was considered 
as indispensable at dances and card- 
parties as the refreshments themselves. 
Indeed, some of the lately opened buds 
had been heard to remark thar he was 
even more enjoyable than ices and bon- 
bons. But they had not known Dick 
very long. 

If he had been handsome or very 
wealthy, he would have fallen into some 
designing mother’s hands and have been 
turned into a benedict; but as_ his 
income was only modestly large, and as 
his face, as inelegantly described by his 
best friend Hartman Lawson, would 
eventually hang him, light-hearted Dick 
still remained a bachelor, and every 
indication pointed to his finally filling— 
I quote Mr. Lawson once more—a bach- 
elor’s grave. 

Dick had two peculiarities: he did 
not drink, and he fell in love ever so 
often. The first, in such a town as 
Claremont, stamped him as a different 
being from the rest of mankind; the 
second made him interesting to every 
woman he knew. Whatever the cause— 
and it is probable that Dick himself 
never knew—his smiling face was rarely 
seen in the hundreds of gambling-dens 
which fairly honeycombed the city from 
end to end, and which, if they had been 
suddenly crushed into, almost any night, 
would have shown half the business-men 
of the place: about the fascinating green 
cloths. The time he might have spent 
here and in the adjoining saloons, he 
put in falling in love ; at least, his friends 
—who took much trouble to keep Dick 
in the paths of rectitude—said so. 
Pictures innumerable decorated his 
dresser and mantel; bits of broken fans, 
long lavender-scented gloves, or filmy 
lace handkerchiefs were stuffed away in 
his top drawer by the dozens, keeping 
company his hideous but fashionable 
English ties and glistening collars and 
cuffs. From actresses to simple country 
maidens, all the way through the upper, 
middle, and lower strata of society in 
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and about Claremont, Dick penetrated, 
loving as freely and as often as he 
laughed, happy and miserable as regularly 
as he was thrown over or quietly ‘ for- 
gotten,’’ but believing through it all that 
he would find a girl at last who would 
care for him enough to marry him and 
help spend his small income. 

‘*T wonder how many times Dick has 
been engaged ?’”’ asked Will Martin, one 
day, in a secluded corner of the newly 
erected little club-house, looking up at 
Lawson, who was staring out at the wet 
street. 

“Don’t know, I’m sure. 
Richard ?”’ 

‘¢ Many what ?”’ said the care-free Mr. 
Morrison, looking up from the copy of 
‘Life’? he had been smiling over, and 
yawning impolitely at his questioner. 

‘«Girls were you ever engaged to,’’ 
explains his friend, between puffs on his 
short pipe, and turning his languid gaze 
from the street to Dick himself. 

‘““You go to the: devil,’’ exclaimed 
that interrupted individual, crossing his 
knees and shaking one foot briskly, 
‘“‘both of you. I’d like to know what 
business it is of yours.’’ 

‘None whatever, Dickeybird,’’ said 
Hartman, smiling gently, ‘‘only it is 
such a wretchedly bad habit you have 
fallen into, that Martin and I were 
wondering where you picked it up.”’ 

‘«‘And how you manage to keep such 
good friends with all of them,’’ added 
Martin. ‘It is quite wonderful, and we 
all admire you for it.’’ 

‘‘Also,’’ Lawson went on, shutting first 
one eye and then the other, to keep their 
victim in view through the cloud of 
smoke he was making, ‘‘ what you say 
to bring about the desired result.’’ 

‘‘And if one ring does for them all.’’ 

“¢ Now, see here,’’ declared poor Dick, 
flushing to the roots of his black hair 
and getting up angrily, ‘‘ you two talk 
too much. I tell both of you that it’s 
none of your business about my love- 
affairs. Seems to me, every man and 
woman in this c’ founded town has gotten 
to discussing them lately, and I’m sick 
of it. Why can’t you leave me alone? 
is what I want to know. Did Dick 
Morrison ever do you any harm?”’ 


How many, 


? 
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‘‘Any harm?’ repeated Martin, sol- 
gemnly, while Lawson and his pipe 
chuckled together. ‘* No, not accord- 
ing to law; but, if the law were as far- 
reaching as it should be— How many 
nights, Lawson, do you suppose this man 
has kept us awake until two and three 
o’clock, composing love-sick ditties and 
trying to hitch his halting words to the 
more halting tune he had extracted from 
his guitar? How many sheets of my 
very best paper do you suppose I have 
had to destroy on account of the initials 
he had scribbled over the back—initials 
that changed every six months, too? 
Only two instances, and yet he asks 
what he has done!) Oh, Lord! Dick, 
what a fraud you are,’’ and Martin laughs 
too. 

‘* Well, I’m not going to stay here to 
furnish you idiots something to talk about 
any longer,’’ said Dick, shortly. ‘¢ When 
you are in your senses again and can 
make yourselves more agreeable, you'll 
find me in the billiard-room, willing to 
give you another chance to beat me a 
rubber.”’ 

‘¢ Come in,’’ says Hartman, in answer 
to a nervous knock on his door that 
night. 

As the door opens, he looks up from 
under the lamp to see who it is, and his 
eyes meet those of Dick. 

‘« That you, Richard? ‘Take a chair,’’ 
and he politely kicks one toward his vis- 
itor. Dick. has on his dressing-gown 
—the pride of his life, he says it is, and 
pure English from buttons to binding— 
but his face does not wear that satisfied 
expression which is supposed always to 
accompany a man in that comfortable 
garment. 

‘*T haven’t time to stay,’’ he explains, 
as Hartman points silently to the tobacco- 
jar and array of pipes on the mantel. 
‘*[’m packing. Eh? Yes, going away.’’ 

‘‘Ah,’’ says his friend, finishing a 
paragraph in his novel and turning it 
face down on his knees. ‘‘ Where ?”’ 

‘*Charleston. I don’t suppose you 
know it, but—’’ He stops and goes to 


,’ 


the door and closes it carefully, then he 
comes to his friend’s side and rolls up 
one of his loose sleeves. 

‘* Look at that,’’ he says, bringing his 
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bare arm into the soft light of the shaded 
lamp. Lawson puts on his eye-glasses 
and looks down at the member ; touches 
the little callous spots which almost cover 
the forearm, with a gentle thumb and 
finger ; and purses his lips. 

‘«'Too bad, old man,’’ he says; ‘‘ how 
long ?”’ 

“‘A year or more. I first began taking 
the cursed stuff that time I was so ill 
and when I couldn’t’ sleep — you'll 
remember that, because you used to suf- 
fer from my everlasting walking up and 
down the room. I thought it would go 
away—the desire for it—but I was 
decidedly mistaken. It’s got me fast, 
and it will end me if I don’t end it.’’ 

‘¢Sit down,’’ says the other, quietly 
motioning to the chair again with his 
pipe, ‘‘and tell me all about it.’’ 

‘* Precious little to tell,’’ replies the 
younger man, the laughter missing from 
his voice and homely face now. ‘‘ The 
little fool of a doctor gave it to me in 
the first place, and hadn’t sense enough 
to warn me about it. You see, I 
wouldn’t know that the thing becomes 
a habit unless someone told me so every 
now and then, and he didn’t even men- 
tion it once—at least, not more than 
once, anyway. It ran on without worry- 
ing me any till a month or so ago, when 
I forgot to get me some tablets one 
night. I suffered all the horrors of hell 
for twelve hours—not only physically, 
but mentally ; for it was the first time 
I had realized what a hold the morphine 
had on me. At daybreak, I got around to 
the druggist and hustled him up in short 
order, I tell you, and so slept all the day. 
But at night I began to make a stand 
against the stuff, and no one knows how 
hard I tried to overcome the need for it. 
I walked all night, up and down every 
street in town, I guess, fighting every 
step of the way against the awful appe- 
tite for my poison; and when dawn 
came again, I thought I had conquered, 
but it fooled me. The minute I got 
home, I rushed for the syringe, and not 
ten thousand devils or saints could have 
kept me from it, though I tried with all 
the power left in me to stop. Eh? 
Yes, it is all up with me. I can’t stop 
it myself, so I’m going to the Institute ; 
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it’s the only way. What I came to ask you 
to do for me is to throw the fellows off the 
track, if they come asking you questions. 
If they find I have gone to the gold-cure 
hospital, they’ll swear it’s the D.T.’s; 
and you know .yourself it isn’t that, 
though it is just as bad, if not worse.’’ 

Dick stopped abruptly and colored as 
he realized what a long speech, for him, 
he had been making. 

‘*T understand ; you just want me to 
stand the boys off when they ask me 
where you are. How long will you be 
gone ?”’ 

‘* They claim they can cure-a man in 
three weeks ; but I’ll be there a month. 
I don’t want any half-way business in 
mine, and this once must be the first and 
last time I go there. You will do this 
for me?’’ 

‘Of course, old man. You are doing 
right to go before it is too late, and I 
certainly hope you’ll come out of it all 
right. But, Dick—’’ 

<¢ Well ?”’ 

‘<1 knew it long ago.’’ 

“*You did? How?” 

‘‘ Never mind. Only I wanted to tell 
you that I had an eye on you, and I was 
thinking to-night of opening the subject 
with you. Just another case of coinci- 
dence.’’ 

‘* Yes. Well, I’m much obliged for 
thinking of me, and I’ll be more so for 
keeping the boys out of the way. I'll 
be off now; start at seven in the A.M., 
so I won’t see you. Take a look in my 
room every now and then, old man, and 
make yourself at home whenever you 
feel like it. I'll leave a key for you. 
I— Good-night,’’ and he held out his 
hand. 

Hartman shook it heartily, and Dick 
was at the door before he spoke. 

‘* Richard !”’ 

‘¢ Well?” again. 

‘‘ Hadn’t you better tell me the rest ?”’ 

«¢ The rest ?”’ 

‘¢ The rest.’ 

‘How did you know there was any 
rest, Hartman ?”’ 

Hartman smiled. ‘Anyone could 
have told that,’’ he said. ‘*Go on: 
has she promised to wait until you are— 
well again ?”’ 
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‘¢No,’’ said Richard, eagerly, the look 
of hope and love which his friend had 
seen so often coming into his eyes once 
more. ‘‘I wouldn’t let her do that. 
She started to say something, and there 
were tears in her eyes, bless her, but I 
would not stay. I told her everything. 
First I told her how much I loved 
her’’—Hartman smiled, but Dick went 
on—‘‘and that I wouldn’t want her to 
say she would wait for me. I told her, 
if I deserved her, I would have her and 
her love when I got back. I know she 
loves me, but I couldn’t stand hearing 
her say so; it would have broken me up 
so I wouldn’t have been willing to start 
to-morrow. So, as quick as I got through 
telling her my plan, and before she could 
say a word, though she tried, I got away 
and came home.”’ 

‘But are you sure of yourself this 
time?’’ asked Hartman. 

‘«Sure of myself? I wish I were as 
sure of heaven as lam of myself! I love 
that girl, Hartman, with everything— 
heart, soul, and body—and I mean to 
have her in the end, if honest working 
for her will count., I don’t want you to 
tell me a word about her while I am 
gone, and she isn’t to write to me, 
because I haven’t strength of mind to 
stay away from her when I think or hear 
of her too much. When I come back, 
I'll tell you the rest—all of it.’’ 

‘«That’s a good plan; you are right 
not to make a regular engagement of it, 
old man: it is more fair to both of you. 
But are you in earnest this time, Dick ?’’ 

‘“Now, look here, Hartman,’’ ex- 
claimed his friend, impatiently, ‘‘ every 
man is in earnest once in his life, even if 
he is of no account as I am, isn’t he? 
Well, I tell you, this is my earnest time, 
and no mistake about it. I’m going to 
prove it to you. Good-night,’’ and he 
was gone before Hartman could even ask 
him her name. 

As Dick’s own door closed behind 
him, Hartman took from his pocket a 
tiny photograph—the picture of an 
exceedingly pretty girl. He smiled at 
the winsome face and then kissed it once 
or twice. He was usually a hard prac- 
tical man, but very few of us are not 
foolish once in a while. 
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One day, about a month after, Dick, 
free from his trouble and looking much 
more like the Dick of a year ago, came 
quietly home. He had not told Hart- 
man even that he would be back that 
day, and he met no intimate friends as 
he went to his room in the quiet little 
hotel. In an hour, he was settled as 
comfortably as ever, and all the afternoon 
he was answering letters and reading the 
newspaper supplements that had come 
while he had been gone. After supper, 
he went for a short walk ; and, as he ran 
down the steps and drew in a breath of 
the fresh spring air and looked up at the 
stars, he felt that his cup of happiness 
was almost full, and that soon the tort- 
ures he had suffered—hidden under his 
accustomed gayety, though none the less 
deep on that account—would be repaid 
a thousand-fold. He started for the 
club; but his feet took him elsewhere, 
and ten minutes later he was unlatching 
the gate at her house. 

He found her at a little desk in the 
corner of the room, writing; and, as 
she rose to receive him, he saw scattered 
about on it innumerable envelopes which 
she had evidently been addressing. She 
caught his inquiring glance, and a very 
pretty color came into her face as she 
laughingly handed him one of them. 
He opened it with a queer feeling at his 
heart, which was not relieved when he 
began to read the plain little engraved 
sheet within : 

‘« Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Torence request 
your presence at the marriage of their 
daughter Marie Louise—’’ 

Dick read no further. Fora moment, 
everything seemed to turn black around 
him, and he set his teeth hard to keep 
back the groan which rose to his lips. 
But it passed quickly. 

He put the card back into its envelope, 
and that into his pocket ; then he turned 
to her with his old smile. 

‘¢T congratulate him, Marie,’’ he said, 
quite steadily. 

Late that night, after the theatre was 
out, Hartman ran whistling up the stairs 
to Dick’s room. He had just heard 
down-street that he had’ gotten back, 
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and he had determined to drop in and 
scold him a bit for not notifying him, 
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before he himself turned in. The door 
was locked ; but Hartman had the key he 
carried while Dick was away, and he put 
it softly in the lock, and, turning it, 
stepped quietly in the room. 

A slight breath of air, which made 
the gas-jet burning near the dresser waver 
and flare up again, swept past him, laden 
with the odor of crushed peach-leaves, 
and it carried him back, as odors only 
can carry one back, into the past, when 
he was still a boy on his old father’s 
farm. He smiled thoughtfully and 
looked down. 

Stretched at full length before the long 
mirror, face downward, was Dick him- 
self, and the cheerful words of greeting 
died on Lawson’s lips. He closed the 
door hastily, and, running forward, knelt 
beside him. No breath, no motion, no 
sound. He turned him over slowly, and 
che wide-open eyes of careless Dick did 
not smile back into his own as they had 
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always done. He touched his pulse with 
his finger, but it was still. 

In one thin hand, the dead man held 
the fragments of a small bottle which 
had been crushed under him as he fell ; 
in the other, a crumpled sheet of heavy 
paper. Lawson took it gently from his 
cold fingers and held it under the gas. 

It was one of his own wedding-cards. 

His hand trembled, and the paper 
fluttered to the flvor. 

‘¢Dick!’’ he whispered, hoarsely, 
touching the body with his foot and 
springing back in horror again at his own 
action. ‘‘ Dick, get up! Why didn’t 
you tell me who it was? How could I 
know? I did not mean— Dick, I say! 
Dick! Ah, God! he is dead, and I—’’ 

He passed his hand quickly over his 
own white wet face and sank down close 
to the wall, shrieking for help. 

For Richard Morrison’s earnest time 
had come—and gone. 


Everard Jack Appleton. 
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OUR hot-house flowers you give to me to hold ; 

And while I breathe their perfume rich and rare, 
I wonder why my thoughts are otherwhere, 

And why I scent the lilies sweet of old, 

That ’neath my eyes laid bare their hearts of gold, 
In those dear days of youth and faith so fair, 
When life was like a breath of summer air, 

Or fairy-tale with but a chapter told. 


Your red, red lips you give to me to kiss ; 
And I were less than man did I not prize 
The gift. And yet—I needs must own to this— 
I never look into your tender eyes 
But that I see her eyes beyond, and miss 
The vanished thrill wherein love’s mystery lies. 


Carrie Blake Morgan. 
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WAS THAT LITTLE FELLOW I? 


ONCE more to-night I am sitting by 
the fire, looking into and through and 
seeing what is behind the flame. That 
little world is so far away that it is no 
more real to me now than many a vivid 
dream. Yet Iam compelled to believe 
that I was there, and that all that now is 
had its roots in that seeming-visionary 
soil. In that memory-land, I see a little 
fellow who is still intensely interesting to 
me. I laugh indeed now over many 
mishaps that made the world look very 
blue to him, and can smile even at his 
tears; and yet I pity the little fellow 
and would like to take him up in my 
arms and comfort him. But, as I follow 
along the line of life that memory 
unwinds, I find I am holding the other 
end of it here in Boston, and that little 
fellow actually had the presumption to 
go by my name. 

I heard once of an Irishman who was 
sent to the farm-yard to count a litter of 
pigs. He came back and said he had 
counted all but ‘one little fellow who 
wouldn’t keep still long enough to be 
counted.’’ If this little fellow I am 
looking at will only keep still long 


enough, I will try to see what he is like. | 


He is seven or eight years old. His face 
is unusually long, his eyes are deep-set 
and hazel, he has a large nose, a large 
mouth, a large chin, and a shock of 
wavy light hair. His dress is very 
unconventional and of the simplest. As 
soon as the frost was out of the ground, 
he had begun to tease to get rid of his 
shoes and stockings; for going bare- 
footed was his special delight. This 
week or two, he had been pleading that 
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Gus Wetherell and Si Otis had attained 
the coveted felicity of shoelessness. But 
mother was conservative and did not 
believe that Jack Frost was good for bare 
toes. At last, the days were warm, and 
I see him going to school. He wears a 
straw hat, a white shirt—white on Mon- 
day—and a pair of blue drilling trou- 
sers. That being all, he does not waste 
much time over his toilet, and so has all 
the more for play—the one only seri- 
ous business of his life. 

But scenes shift quickly in this dream- 
world ; so let us see him in winter.» He 
has on a coat and waistcoat now, in 
which he rejoices chiefly because there 
are more pockets in which to put things. 
He has a pair of long-legged cowhide 
boots ; but in all his boyhood he never 
knew anything of such superfluous gar- 
ments as an overcoat or underclothes. 
He had a cap with ears, and a knit 
woolen ‘‘comforter’’ which he _ tied 
round his neck. And then, with the 
snow over the fences for three or four 
months in the year, he trudged back and 
forth to school, went sliding—it was not 
‘*coasting’’ in his world—or on long 
tramps in the woods. He tied a string 
about the bottom of his trousers to keep 
out the snow, and so laughed and played 
and defied the winter. It makes me 
shiver now and draw a little closer to 
the fire, only to see that old Maine 
winter again. It was his special delight 
to leap over the edge of some snow-cliff 
and be buried in the soft drifts at the 
bottom. Or he would dig long tunnels 
through the snow-hills ; or, when it was 
hard enough, saw out square timbers of 
snow and build houses of the solid 
whiteness. 
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What a barbarian the little fellow was, 
among a race of barbarians. ‘There 
were two villages, one on either side of 
the river. The ‘‘aristocrats’’ lived on 
the north side; and we nicknamed 
them, in scorn and derision, ‘‘ Bumble 
Squirters.’’ The origin of this name he 
never knew, nor how it came to be 
freighted with such a weight of contempt. 
The south village was divided into two 
parts; the up-river half was Zion Hill, 
and the down-river Puddle Dock. ‘The 
origin of these also is hidden in primeval 
mystery ; for boys are not much given 
to a study of origins. An immemorial 
feud existed between the Zion Hillers 
and the Puddle Dockers. Nobody knew 
why ; but, as in the case of other race- 
enmities, it was enough that it existed. 
We used to go into the enemies’ country 
always in companies; for woe to the 
luckless wight who was caught over the 
danger-line alone! A swift—and, as we 
all then supposed, a justifiable—revenge 
was visited on him for the guilt of being 
born a member of the objectionable 
tribe. But, as was common with other 
ancient peoples, it was understood that 
a league, offensive and defensive, existed 
between the Zion Hillers and Puddle 
Dockers as against any upstart of a Bum- 
ble Squirter. In his presence, the afore- 
time enemies were friends until he was 
driven across the border ; then we could 
settle our lesser difficulties at our leisure. 

This little fellow of that far-off world, 
in whom I take such an interest, had 
few of the things now supposed necessary 
to a boy’s existence. He had no toys or 
playthings, except such as he or his 
brothers invented. He made a hook 
one day with a pin, and on it caught his 
first fish, which—though no longer than 
his finger—he insisted on having cooked 
that he might devour it in memory of 
such an important event. But his great 
delight was in being anIndian. He had 
bows that he thought as fine as Robin 
Hood’s, and long straight arrows, hard- 
ened in the hot ashes at the point, and 
tipped with the tail-feathers of partridges, 
so that they would go as straight as a 
bullet tothe mark. With these, he killed 
birds and squirrels almost as readily as 
with a gun. One of these arrows now 
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hangs, suspended with ribbons, above a 
book-case.- It was kept for long years 
by one of this little fellow’s grown-up 
playmates ; and then, after his death, it 
came back to the original owner as a gift 
for the grown-up boy of this old child- 
hood’s mate! It hangs there over the 
book-case, and is silent to most people, 
but it tells wonder-stories tome! Then 
this little fellow made box-traps, in 
which he caught all sorts of wild creat- 
ures of field and wood. 

But he was a Strange little fellow, and 
not all his life was in these outer things. 
He was a dreamer and a poet. He 
looked over the hills that encircled his 
horizon, and dreamed of a large and 
famous career someday out in the big 
world. Of two main things he dreamed: 
he would be either an orator or a poet. 
He imagined himself swaying great 
audiences and making them share his 
thoughts and move as his impulses 
thrilled them, or he would sing songs 
that should become a part ofthe world’s 
life. He pondered deeply of God and 
eternity, of heaven and of hell. For 
grown folks are very thoughtless when 
they fancy that the deepest problems do 
not touch or worry the mind of a child. 
He would lie on his back under the 
trees, of a sunny day, and watch the 
great white clouds sail over, and on them 
drift away in pursuit of the problems 
that no man yet has solved. 

I pity the little fellow as I think how 
bare in many ways was his life. He 
never knew what it was to get a Christ- 
mas present. He had few books even. 
He feasted on Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’ and ‘‘ Holy War’’ until the 
characters in these books are as real as 
the people that walked the streets of his 
real world. He knew the Bible from 
beginning to end, as do few boys to-day. 
He had absolutely no novels; and his 
father would not have permitted him to 
read them, if he had. He borrowed of 
the boy who kept his arrow the Rollo 
books, and took infinite delight in those 
now nearly forgotten tales. They taught 


good lessons, and so were not on the 
‘¢ Index Expurgatorus.’’ 

Money was a thing not often seen in 
I remember his very first 


his world. 
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commercial transaction. It was a day of 
great indulgence and delight. His 
mother gave him three eggs in a little 
basket, and he went down to the corner, 
to Ames’ store, and purchased three 
sticks of striped candy. ‘The nearest he 
usually got to so much of bliss was to 
stand and look at the tall glass jars, with 
their tin covers, that contained the inac- 
cessible sweets. His case was very like 
Thackeray’s. He says: ‘‘ When I was 
a boy, I wanted taffy, but did not have 
the sixpence to buy it; now I have the 
sixpence, but do not want the taffy.’’ 
Which is the better condition? I leave 
the answer to the philosophers. 

Poor little fellow! If only I could 
get at you, how it would delight me to 
fill your eager arms full of books and 
toys and boxes of Huyler’s best! But I 
shall look for him in vain. He is only 
a shadow in a shadow-world. And yet, 
he is myself! I see him, one day, cut- 
ting a shingle with an axe too big for his 
little hands. He gashes his left fore- 
finger to the bone; and behold! I 
rouse up and look, and the scar is on my 
finger now. Who will explain it, in the 
light of the fact that the material of my 
body has changed a dozen times since 
then? How is it, too, that these mem- 
ories throng upon me, when every parti- 
cle of the brain has been changed so 
many, many times? Where, O Memory, 
do you so hide away your treasures? In 
what consists the line of identity, so that 
I can feel sure that that little fellow was 
I? I wondered then, I wonder still. I 
do not at all agree with Wordsworth, in 
his famous ode, that, as we go on, life’s 
wonder fades into the common light of 
day. For me, it has not faded; the 
wonder remains and grows. The whole 
world is wonder. If the romance dies, 
the defect is in our vision, not in the 
world. Poor little fellow! I wonder 
with you, rejoice with you, cry with you, 
laugh with you—and at you—and am 
glad I can go back and run with you 
over the old play-grounds. But I would 
not go back to stay. You are here; the 
world is better and more wonderful than 
it was then, and the light that shines 
over the future is fairer than any in the 
past. 


Minot J. Savage. 
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HEINE AND THE MONKEY’S SKIN. 


Wuat did Heinrich Heine mean— 
for he usually meant something—when 
he wrote, sixty years ago, that the 
English were seeking to become light 
and frivolous, and endeavoring to creep 
into that monkey’s skin (Affenhaut) 
which the French were gradually strip- 
ping off? He returns to it in another 
passage, and says: ‘‘It is amazing how 
the French, day by day, become more 
reflecting, deeper and more serious, 
while the English strive to assume a 
light, superficial, and cheerful manner, 
not merely in life, but in literature.’’ 
He cites as illustrations the novels then 
in vogue, such as ‘‘ Tremaine’’ and 
‘“‘Vivian Grey.’’ These, as he points 
out with his accustomed pungency, are 
marked by ‘‘ that coquetry with foreign 
airs and phrases, that clumsy refinement, 
that heavy bumping lightness (Scher- 
fallige Leichtigkeit), that ornamented 
coarseness—in a word, the entire lifeless 
life—of those wooden butterflies who 
flutter in the saloons of West London.’’ 

An indictment so tremendous from 
the greatest master of sarcasm in all 
literature might have been supposed to 
bring about a plea of either guilty or 
not guilty in less than half a century ; 
yet it took that time for even Mr. Oscar 
Wilde to discover how true the charge 
was, and to betake himself to France for 
a new lesson. It took that time for Mr. 
Arthur Symons to plead guilty to Heine’s 
indictment, and to point with pride to 
the fact that there is a school in England 
which at least succeeds in the imitation 
where it once seemed to fail. In his 
paper on Mr. Henley’s poetry—to be 
found in a recent ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’—he 
boldly claims the monkey’s skin, as being 
now successfully worn. All the more 
serious tradition of English poetry— 
Milton, Marvell, Wordsworth, Emerson 
—is dismissed by him as ‘bourgeois 
solemnity ’’; and the only true literature 
is defined as ‘‘a perverse, self-scrutiniz- 
ing, troubled art of sensation and 
nerves.’’ ‘‘A villa and books,’’ he says, 
‘*never made a poet; they do but tend 
to the building up of the respectable 
virtues, and for the respectable virtues 
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poetry has but the slightest use. To 
roam in the sun and air with vagabonds ; 
to haunt the strange corners of cities ; 
to know all the useless and improper and 
amusing people who are alone very much 
worth knowing; to live, as well as to 
observe life ; it is such things that make 
poetry.’’ By way of illustration, he 
naturally turns for his type of the truly 
modern genius to Mr. Henley, who won 
his first fame by poems written in a hos- 
pital, but who unluckily remained there so 
long that the unwholesome flavor of anzes- 
thetics has never wholly quitted his pages. 
Yet surely we need only to go back to 
the Greeks, the founders of all art, to 
see how utterly this boyish talk rejects 
their nobler traditions. Every head of 
Olympian Zeus, every stately profile of 
Pallas Athene, refutes it. All their 
delicious climate, all their supreme 
delight in living, could not blind them 
to the truth that, though there can be 
exhilaration without earnestness, there 
can be no high art without it. Turn to 
that fine passage in the Greek Anthology 
where Antipater sums up, more tersely 
than perhaps anyone else ever did, the 
essentials of what he calls ‘strong 
verse’’ (dfptnov attzov)—the phrase 
from which Ben Jonson perhaps bor- 
rowed his ‘‘ Marlowe’s mighty line,’’ 
which would be a yet more literal trans- 
lation. ‘‘ Praise the strong verse, worthy 
of the eye-brow of ancient demigods 
—— a voice in which there is no 
laughter (ty dydiuatey bza), a road 
untrodden and untraveled.’’ Freshness, 
originality, nobleness, dignity—these are 
his conditions of art; and that he does 
not, when these are once given, exclude 
the most brilliant play of daring humor 
is shown by the fact that he accepts even 
Aristophanes as falling within his defini- 
tion, and praises him, by reason of his 
thorough workmanship and high satiric 
purpose, as being ‘‘ full of austere virt- 
ues’’ (gufzp@y rA_Odpevort yapttwv). In 
a sense, therefore, even the prince of 
all comic writers had a voice in which 
there was no laughter ; it was a ‘‘ Divina 
Commedia.’’ And what was true of the 
Greek must be equally true of the Eng- 
lishman, the American, and even the 
Frenchman, if he would’ truly excel. 
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That poetry is wholly alien to ‘the 
respectable virtues ’’ and has no manner 
of use for them; that all personal dig- 
nity and nobleness is disgraceful or 
bourgeois ; that it is better to be helped 
than to help; to sponge on one’s friends 
than to pay one’s debts; to make one’s 
home a hell than to make it a heaven; 
to bequeath to one’s children corrupted 
and tainted blood instead of a pure 
inheritance; this is no new departure, it 
is as old as sin and shame. It has not 
even the doubtful merit of being French ; 
for the most brilliant of modern French 
writers has vindicated the ‘‘ austere virt- 
ues,’? not merely by his own tragic 
downfall through the want of them, but 
by the express testimony of his better 
moments; witness, for instance, de 
Maupassant’s strong story of ‘‘ Le Peére,”’ 
where the selfish profligate bows before 
the majesté bourgeoise d’honnéte homme 
in the plain man who had rescued from 
despair the woman whom the hero had 
betrayed and the boy whom he had 
deserted. The reason, after all, why 
frivolity never appears so well on an 
Englishman as on a_ Frenchman is 
because, if an Englishman once assumes 
the monkey’s skin, he not merely wears 
it ungracefully, but he cannot get it off, 
while the Frenchman alone has a truly 
flexible or dramatic nature. Let l’ esprit 
Gaulois get the uppermost in de Maupas- 
sant, and there is no stroke of wit too 
wicked for him; but when the equally 
French traditions of family, of filial or 
domestic love, even of a pure wedded 
love, have their turn, he also has the 
‘‘austere virtues.” The death of the 
two guilty lovers at the hands of their 
desexted child, in ‘*Un Parricide”’’ ; 
their sorrow and shame after long years 
of concealment, in ‘‘ L’Abandonné’’; 


the happy old age of the chaste and 


banished husband and wife, in ‘+ Le 
Bonheur’’;. even the thrilling protest 
against war, unsurpassed by Victor Hugo, 
in ‘‘Sur L’Eau’’; these are the strong 


side, the ‘‘ voice in which there is no 
laughter,’’ of the acknowledged master 
of modern French fiction. 

And how shallow is all this assumption 
that nothing can be inspired unless it is 
disreputable, and that there is no joy 
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outside of Bohemia! The delights of 
the beer-cellar and of what Gautier 
called ‘la coquetterie du ruisseau ’’ have 
been sung by many and are a tolerably 
monotonous lay after all, like that gipsy 
song of Leland’s, ‘‘to be repeated as 
often as one becomes the possessor of 
two-and-sixpence.’’ But what English 
poem breathes more of the spirit of 
undying joy than in the ‘“ L’Allegro”’ 
of the Puritan Milton, and who but he 
defined poetry as being ‘‘simple, sensu- 
ous, and passionate’’? Would any per- 
son of noble impulse exchange the blind 
old age in which Milton wrote 


“They also serve who only stand and wait” 


for the drunken misery of Poe, the 
benumbed powers of Baudelaire, the 
‘‘Dreadful Night’’ that closed over 
James Thomson, or even the ‘‘ mattrass- 
grave’’ of Heine? Even at the time 
when we commemorate the wonderful 
genius and soaring aspiration of Shelley, 
it is not safe to forget the lives that were 
wrecked around him by his half-uncon- 
scious influence ; the suicide of his young 
wife, and the lifelong shame of the Con- 
stantia whom hesung. There are always 
plenty of foolish boys or girls, suspected 
of genius by their friends and able at 
least to parody its recklessness ; it is not 
necessary to erect their folly into a cult 
and call it modernité. Shakespeare him- 
self, in the height of his fame, thought it 
not beneath him to be a man of good 
bourgeois virtues at Stratford ; and has 
left us his definition of a hero in this 
simple formula: 


«Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear 
him 
In my heart’s core; yea, in my heart of 
hearts.” 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


PAINTERS OF FOUR MADONNAS. 


LiFe was a much less complex matter 
than it now is, when Fra Angelico’s 
heavenly choirs and his sweet Mothers 
with the divine Infant appeared to him 
in his convent cell, or as he meditated in 
his walks about Fiesole; or when Peru- 
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gino, Luini, and Raphael believed and 
painted and gave to the world those 
models of Motherhood which showed 
inspiration rather than genius. Men 
fought harder, prayed more fervently, 
believed more entirely ; and a directness 
of expression was the result. 

So not only one great man arose to 
leave his name for all the ages, but a 
whole series of men have given us such 
pictures that no one coming after them 
will be able to approach. 

For three centuries, the Church had 
been the inspiration of all that was best 
in art; architeeture, sculpture, painting, 
music, went hand in hand to glorify her. 
Such fanes for worship had never been 
reared before. Greek temples, perfect in 
construction as they were, seemed to have 
been built for smiling summer days, not 
as the refuge for the storm-tossed and 
weary, the consoler of the unfortunate. 
The times needed the mystery of the 
shadowy naves, the repose of the quiet 
chapels, the beseeching music, the grand 
ritual, the color and movement, the 
soaring pinnacles telling stories in stone 
from foundation to spire-top. Each 
saint and martyr carved on the arched 
doorway of a great cathedral was some- 
thing to uplift the man who turned aside 
for an hour of prayer between his hours 
of fighting or of intrigue. In them, he 
read a lesson of sorrow and temptation, 
of renunciation and victory. Each 
grotesque gargoyle became his familiar 
acquaintance; malignant devils and 
pain-contorted faces, calm brows over 
wide-distended stony eyes, were wrought 
with a force that made them almost 
human. 

The Church was the library, the pict- 
ure and sculpture gallery ; from its altar, 
the priest blessed or cursed whom he 
would ; its piazzas the centre of many a 
civic and religious gathering, the rendez- 
vous of friendly gossips ; its shadows the 
trysting-place of young lovers. And to 
the Church, man gave of his best; from 
her, he took what was best in himself. 

The execution of great frescoes in 
Italy seemed to be the outcome of the 
necessity of expressing sentiment in 
color. They served as books for the 


multitude, and, according to the lan- 
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guage of the fraternity of Siennese 
painters, were ‘‘ teachers to ignorant 
men who knew not how to read of the 
miracles performed by and in virtue of 
the holy faith.’’ Vasari says that fres- 
coes are ‘‘ more masterly, noble, manly, 
secure, resolute, and durable than any 
other kind of painting, and even Michael 
Angelo’s dictum is that ‘‘ fresco was fit 
for men, oil-paintings only for women 
and the luxurious idle.’’ 

Michael Angelo, with the Titan-like 
mind that conceived the ‘‘ David,’’ the 
‘« Moses,’’ the ‘‘ Last Judgment,’’ and 
the dome of Saint Peter’s, looked upon 
oil-painting probably as a pretty art 
only. And it is perhaps to the frescoes 
that Italian oil-painters owe so much of 
the freedom of handling which made 
them so superior to the artists of North- 
ern Europe, who were bound down in 
much narrower limits, subjected to so 
much more conventional rules. 

But while, in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, the realistic school of 
art was growing more and more strong, 
one man in the seclusion of his mon- 
astery dreamed dreams and saw visions 
of supernal loveliness, such visions as 
belonged to the earlier and more devout 
painters. ; 

Fra Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole, 
who was born in 1387, was a man of the 
utmost simplicity of character, ‘and 
was most holy in every act of his life,’’ 
says Vasari ; he abstained from ‘‘ retouch- 
ing or improving any painting once 
finished. He altered ncthing, but left 
all as it was done the first time; believ- 
ing, as he said, that such was the wili of 
God.’’ It is also affirmed that he never 
took the pencil in hand until he had first 
offered a prayer. He is said never to 
have painted a crucifix without tears 
streaming from his eyes, and in the 
countenances and attitudes of his figures 
it is easy to perceive ‘‘ proof of his sin- 
cerity, his goodness, and the depth of 
his devotion.”’ 

We cannot wonder at the exquisite 
beauty and loveliness of his figures, 
knowing this; the pure simplicity of 
their expression, the eternal youth and 
ecstasy of his angel choirs, who float 
with viol and harp and trumpet—a per- 


petual hymn in color. The very folds 
of the draperies are noble; action and 
passion are not seen—the range of emo- 
tion is limited, but devoutness and eter- 
nal calm and rest are there. With loving 
hands, he illuminated the choral books 
of San Marco, and the beauty of his 
miniatures was marvelous. 

Fra Angelico’s pictures were very 
numerous, and we have only space to 
merition a few that were most character- 
istic. Of these, the ‘‘Coronation of 
the Virgin ’’ is one of the most beautiful, 
the face and figure of the Virgin full of 
awe and humility and grace; and his 
‘« Paradiso’’ and ‘‘ Inferno,’’ depicting 
the happiness of the saved and the 
despair of the damned, is equally remark- 
able in another way. His ‘‘ Madonna 
della Stella’’ is one of the noblest of his 
single figures, the rays of gold forming 
a fitting background for the full-length 
figure of the blessed happy Mother, 
holding the divine Child pressed close to 
her, the simple but majestic draperies 
seeming almost a part of her character, 
and the star on her forehead to emit 
some supernatural light. ‘The whole 
picture is full of spiritual, devotional 
sentiment, and its painter was well 
named ‘‘ Frate Giovanni Angelico.”’ 

A. F. Gorham. 


SOME HINTS ABOUT SINGING. 


THE simplest and most natural singing 
is the best, because nature’s laws are per- 
fect. 

There should be but little exertion in 
singing, with elasticity of consonants, to 
make each note beautiful and distinct, so 
that the vowel element may not be inter- 
fered with. 

The formation of the vowels long ago 
excited philosophic inquiry, and as far 
back as 1779 vowel sounds were imitated 
by mechanical arrangements. 

The pharynx and mouth, by their 
immediate connection, form the mould 
in which the vowel sound is cast, and 
the vocal current must be regulated and 
directed from the pharynx to the front 
of the mouth, reinforced and timberized 
by the resonance of the mouth, no mat- 
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ter whether it is open or partially closed, 
or whether the voice be high or low, soft 
or loud. 

The consonants should be so articu- 
lated as to blend immediately with the 
vowel tone desired, and not cloud the 
tone. 

I repeat, there should be little exer- 
tion in singing; most pupils try to force 
the tone from its natural direction. 

The vocal chords do two things: 
they produce the correct voice, and by 
their peculiar vibrations produce vowel 
sounds with the tone, and also the pitch 
by their tension. 

The back of the tongue does much 
mischief in tone-production, from sym- 
pathy with the tension on the vocal 
chords. 

The glottis should be in a position to 
act as a reflector of the tone; but, if 
pushed back, the voice is accordingly 
thrown out of its proper course, and 
reflects in the head and nasal cavities. 

The muscles of the mouth and throat 
must put the tube of the vocal instrument 
into the right shape, in order to have the 
contained column of air correspond with 
the vocal ligaments. 

The vocal tube extends from the larynx 
to the outlets of the mouth and nostrils, 
producing all the varieties of pronuncia- 
tion in all different languages. 

To produce the purest tones, use but 
little breath, but vocalize all the air 
throughout the vocal tube, directing the 
tone to the front of the mouth. 

The depression of the tongue, by the 
reflex action of the nerves, brings into 
action all the muscles of the soft palate, 
uvula, and fauces of the throat, so that 
the tone process and articulation do not 
interfere with each other, but blend per- 
fectly, creating a charm which gives an 
indescribable impression on the listener, 
surpassing any other talent. 

The habit of singing with too little 
breath is exhausting and weakens the 
vocal apparatus. 

The tension on the vocal chords gives 
the carrying-power to the voice. ‘Take, 
as an example, the bow and arrow. Draw 
the bow tightly, and the arrow is shot with 
rapidity to a given point, provided there 
are no obstacles in the way ; so with the 
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tone vibrations, if the throat is in proper 
position. 

I always advise vocal lessons as an aid 
to the speaking voice, and see no rea- 
son why children should not be taught to 
sing at an early age. They use their 
voices from the cradle, and why not learn 
to sing correctly in youth? Such lessons 
should be short, and the voice kept only 
within its natural compass, aiming at dis- 
tinct articulation. 

Many speakers and singers have had 
to retire at a time when they were in the 
zenith of their popularity, through vocal 
inability. The voice should last to good 
old age; as, when there seems to be a 
wearing-out or exhaustion of the vocal 
machinery, it is due to unskillful use of 
the vocal apparatus. It is rarely the fact 
that a voice cannot be repaired, when 
such is the case. 

Music is the most fascinating of all 
accomplishments; and through the 
voice, which is a gift to be prized over 
almost every other talent, we give pleas- 
ure beyond expression, 

Ellen Everest. 


SHALL WE GIRLS ROW? 


Ir is a strange thing to me that Amer- 
ican girls, who number so many outdoor 
sports among their accomplishments, do 
not take more kindly and vigorously to 
rowing. There is no exercise more 
delightful, for water adds life to a land- 
scape, and to be on it and a part of the 
beautiful whole is‘ an exhilaration ; but 
although I have lived near the water 
almost all my life, I have never known 
of a young girl who had a boat-house of 
her own, or felt so thoroughly at home 
upon the water as to go out any time she 
liked, regardless of escorts. 

My first experience in rowing was on 
a very small pond in the park of one of 
our Wisconsin summer-resorts. A mis- 


chievous child pushed the boat away 
from the shore, and I felt as isolated 
almost as Robinson Crusoe must have 
done on his desert island ; but necessity 
is the mother of invention, and in the 
course of the afternoon I invented a new 
way of rowing that finally brought me 
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safe to land. I learned to row on that 
very pond the next summer, and since 
then I have had many delightful expe- 
riences afloat. 

I well remember my first real voyage. 
When I left home, one bright morning, 
with a party of picknickers, bound for 
Fox Lake, my mother quite forgot to 
tell me not to go on the water; and, 
rejoicing in my liberty, I hired a boat— 
together with two other girls who knew 
quite as little about its management as I 
—and rowed all day long in the hot sun, 
until my hands were blistered and my 
face the color of a brilliant poppy. All 
went well until we started back for the 
Island House, late in the day; and, 
being in a great hurry, we forgot to look 
behind us as often as we should, so that, 
when we found ourselves within a few 
yards of a boat containing four city fish- 
’ ermen, we did not know at all how to 

stop ourselves, and bumped into* them 
quite helplessly. The one-armed man in 
the stern swore at us, which frightened 
us nearly as much as the collision ; but 
when we said that we did not understand 
rowing very well and begged them to 
excuse us, none of the four offered the 
slightest reply, and Ruth said she did not 
believe they could row any better than 
we could. When I reached home— 
blistered, sunburned, and dusty—I found 
that my little mother, bless her anxiety, 
had awakened to her sin of omission 
very soon after my departure, and had 
been working: very hard all day, to keep 
from brooding over the danger I was in. 

I wonder if the secret of neglected 
boating lies with timid mothers? If so, 
I would like to make one suggestion, and 
it is for the benefit of the daughters no 
less than the mothers: Your life is as 
safe in a boat as in a carriage or rail- 
. way-car. The horses may run away, and 
the train too; and your boat may tip 
over—but the chances are one hundred 
to one that it will not, if you will only 
keep still. This is a hard lesson for 
young people to learn; but it is of the 
last importance, and should be thoroughly 
understood even before one learns to 
row. 

Half the boating accidents nowadays 
come simply from carelessness ; and yet 
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people will be careless, and two girls 
think no more of walking along opposite 
sides of a boat in the middle of a lake, 
to ‘‘change ends’’—when one. misstep 
means death for all the party—than they 
do of walking across the parlor floor at 
home. If girls could only swim! But 
not one in a hundred of us knows how ; 
and if we were in the water, we would 
not have presence of mind enough to let 
ourselves be saved. 

One night last summer, I was with a 
merry party in the middle of one of our 
swiftest and most treacherous rivers. 
During the evening, the young man in 
the other boat, and one of the young 
ladies, changed in mid-river. Mr. Ken- 
dall was a perfect giant in height, and 
his equilibrium was not at all to be 
counted on; for, as one of those in our 
own boat said, it was: almost anywhere 
between the river and the sky. And if 
the equilibrium had become a little 
unsettled, there would have been three 
people in that rapid river on a cloudy 
night, with but one boat anywhere near. 
None of us could swim, and what would 
have been the result ? 

I believe that half the people that have 
been drowned might have lived out the 
number of their days, if it had not been 
for their thoughtlessness or overweening 
confidence. Boats were not made for 
pedestrian excursions nor for that kind 
of fun and jollity the young people 
expect when they go off for a ‘‘bob- 
sleigh-ride ’’ or a picnic—all in one big 
load together. If young people would 
only remember these two facts, there 
would be no need for them to forego one 
of the most enjoyable pastimes open to 
pleasure-loving young Americans, or 
enjoy it at the expense of long, anxious, 
worrying hours spent by fathers and 
mothers. 

But there are storms, you say, and 
squalls, and whirlwinds. So there are ; 
but the young woman of average intelli- 
gence can read the language of the 
clouds and go into the house when it 
commences to rain, and it is not a very 
great exaggeration to suppose that she 
can see a wind-storm coming, and a little 
foresight and thought in this direction 
will take her safely to land out of harm’s 
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way before the wind is upon her. Of 
course, if she wants to stay on the, water 
for the fun of the thing, she knows what 
risk she runs; but I do not think it wise 
for any girl to do this. We have not 
enough muscular development to be 
safely depended upon; and in even a 
moderate wind, a boat is no easy thing 
to control, especially on a river—a state- 
ment in which I am sure any oarswoman, 
or oarsman, for that matter, will heartily 
agree. 

Granted, then, the ability to sit still 
in a boat, and a good knowledge of 
rowing, and watchful eyes for wind- 
clouds, and there is a wonderful exhilara- 
tion, to me at least, in being on the 
water. I like to be my own propeller, 
so to speak, and I keenly enjoy skim- 
ming away across the clear water to 
Potato Point or Stony Point. I like to 
poke the nose of my little boat in among 
the reeds of Dead Man’s Gulch, and 
land at the Three Pines for trilliums in 
the early summer, or go flying over to 
Telulah Springs just at the break of day, 
for a drink of the cool sulphur-water, 
which is both agreeable and healthful. 

Of course, these names are all strange 
to you, but they are old friends to me; 
and every American girl may have just 
as many, if she only will. There is a 
zest in knowing that your boat is abso- 
lutely under your hand, that it will obey 
the slightest dip of your oars in the 
water, and will carry you wherever you 
wish, without dust or jolting, into all 
the sweetest secrets of nature; for she 
is at her loveliest where the earth and 
the sky and the water all blend in one 
grand harmony—where the perfect blue 
and the fleecy clouds overhead, the silver 
ribbon of the river, and the ever-varying 
succession of color-poems on either 
hand, each one more beautiful than the 
last, all combine to lift your thoughts to 
higher and lovelier things. 

I always feel intensely religious, thank- 
ful, and devout, when alone with nature ; 
and from rocking in her cradle, listening 
to her matchless music, and watching her 
wonderful pictures, we American girls 
shall surely come into a higher and holier 
tone of life, into a purer and sweeter 
womanhood. 

Mildred McNeal. 
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A MODERN INSTITUTION. 


I am not an admirer of the Circum- 
locution Office, nor of the system of red 
tape involved in that sort of adminis- 
tration. I do not wish to add to the 
legion of offices and officials which suck 
the blood of our body politic. I cannot 
get rid of the notion that we are a too- 
much-governed nation. Nor can I quite 
convince myself that government monop- 
olies and government supervision are not 
modern disguises worn by tyranny and 
absoluteness to deceive us nineteenth- 
century worshipers at the shrine of 
freedom into the belief that we are really 
free. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these 
heretical notions which will at once 
stamp me as dangerous, there is one 
office which I would like to add to the 
existent list ; or rather, I would put it in 
place of some that I would gladly abolish. 
Do not think, O descendants of the 
Revolutionary fathers! that I would 
take you back to a degenerate past, but 
rather, as representatives of the much- 
abused great American public who travel 
in street-cars and on elevated railroads, 
bless me most profoundly when I suggest 
that we—in America, at least—need the 
ancient office of censor revived ; but not 
so much to-day for our morals—at any 
rate, it is not so glaringly apparent there 
—as for our advertisements ! 

We are a nation of advertisers, from 
the newest magazine down to the latest 
improvement in hooks and eyes! Every- 
where one goes, one is confronted with 
placard and notification. Even in Phil- 
adelphia, thanks to John Wanamaker, 
we are actually coming to the front and 
hawking our wares in the market-place, 
instead of keeping our good things con- 
cealed in modest retirement. Prose and 
poetry alike celebrate every sort of com- 
mercial achievement, from ribbons to 
coal, from beer to bonnets. A perpetual 
feast of intellect (?) is provided for us 
wherever advertising space can be found, 
until we begin to think that all the liter- 
ary skill of the era has been turned into 
this channel. 

Alas, if it only were literary skill! 
There’s the rub! We might be inclined 
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to term it a debasement of genius, if 
such were the case; but we question 
if it would not mean also the elevation 
of the masses. I should think that most 
of the latter must learn to read in this 
manner; at any rate, there cannot be 
much doubt that the intellectual pabulum 
of a large class in the community is 
confined to this provision, that thereon 
they chiefly exercise their skill as readers. 
And now perha)s you will recognize the 
crying necessity of this modern censor- 
ship—the censorship of advertising. If 
you do not, you need only ride the 
length of the city in any of our well- 
known lines of cars, to have your gram- 
matical susceptibilities wounded to: the 
quick, not to mention the outraging of 
your care for the common weal. 

It would be hypercritical, perhaps, to 
arraign a well-known firm for informing 
us that ‘‘two stories are being built,”’ 
when a small section of grammarians 
still support that barbarous phrase. But 
surely it is not captious to cry out in 
horror on beholding, in another adver- 
tisement, the blood-curdling question— 
such at least, if you have any of the 
blood of Lindley Murray in your veins, 
or his maxims in your head: ‘‘ Where 
are we at?”’ 

‘Where are we to’’ would really be 
much better ; it might remind us of the 
good old days when some very worthy 
ancestors of ours said: ‘‘She is not to 
hum.’’ 

When in the same car we are con- 
fronted with a collection of slang, which 
we might never have met save through 
this widely disseminating medium, do 
you not think it is about time to echo 
my cry ‘‘O for a censor of advertise- 
ments !’’ to save a long-suffering public 
from a wholesale contamination of its 
language? If you do not, then indeed 
is the cause of ‘‘ English pure and unde- 
filed ’’ a lost cause, unless you adopt the 
only alternative suggestion and go to 
the root of the evil at once by institut- 
ing competitive examinations—these are 
the days of civil service—for all appli- 
cants for the post of advertiser, even if 
it be but to herald soap, shoes, or 
stove-polish. 


, 
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‘‘None but college graduates need 
apply ’’ should be your motto, O enter- 
prising commercial world of Yankeedom ! 
Believe me, neither poetry, wit, nor 
truth can atone for a defiance of gram- 
mar. You will not alienate your humbler 
patrons, and you may add to your cli- 
entéle a few whose eyes have been offended 
in the past by the conglomerations of 
slang and bad English which daily afflict 
our vision. 

Endeavor to combine, O great advertis- 
ing world, an ethical motive with your 
narrow personal aims, and so add to the 
benefactions bestowed on the still heavily 
handicapped race ; and perhaps, in the 
future, the school of advertising may 
be also school of good English. 
‘¢ Heaven speed the day !’’ I say, and I 
am sure the shade of Richard Grant 
White would whisper a_ responsive 
«* Amen.”’ 

Mary Gray Umsted. 


FAITH IN PAPA. 


THERE was once upon a time a man 
who earned a living for his wife and child 
by writing biographies of noted railway 
managers. The papers paid him stingily 
for the sketches, and the managers each 
presented him, as a compliment, with a 
pass. Being too poor to afford to travel, 
even with a pass in his pocket, but being 
possessed of a keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous, the poor fellow was wont to make 
merry in his little household over his 
‘‘ wasted opportunities,’’ as he called the 
passes. ‘*Now,’’ he would remark, 
humorously, ‘‘ my dear, I will write up 
Director So-and-so, and get a pass to 
New Orleans,’’ or whatever place it 
chanced to be. One day, he fell ill unto 
death. The wife was weeping when the 
minister who had been called came from 
the sick-room, and, pausing, said with a 
sanctimonious drawl: ‘‘Alas! I fear your 
husband has no pass to heaven !’’ When 
instantly the sick man’s child jumped up, 
and, running to her mother, exclaimed 
with great earnestness: ‘‘Oh, mamma, 
mamma! Don’t you s’pose papa could 
write up God ?”’ 


Lilla Higginson. 





























T may be easier to give an idea of an 
author’s genius by making full quota- 
tions from his or her work rather than 


by speculative and critical comment. But 
in the case of the first book under discus- 
sion this month, this could scarcely be done 
with justice to the author, considering that 
the theme is the philosophy of love, which 
is expounded throughout some three hun- 
dred pages. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
«Love as the divine life of the universe,” 
«Love as embodied in the home,” and 
‘« Love in its world-wide relations.” And an 
appendix in which is gathered together such 
testimony as is available on the subjects of 
the present attitude of socialism and woman 
suffrage, that the relation between the two 
should be clearly understood. 

It is no book for darkened or prurient 
minds. The author believes there is a large 
class of thoughtful people able to perceive 
in the relations between men and women 
the elementary principle of all civil order, 
and thus gives a dispassionate discussion 
of some of those questions of right and 
priority which are forcing themselves into 
every field of thought and labor. A dis- 
cussion that deals with “the universal 
dynamic force”’ necessarily deals with some 
topics difficult to present delicately. The 
author has done justice to the truth without 
disregarding any principle of delicacy. 


Julia C. R. Dorr has long been before the 
public as a poet. Any reader of the maga- 
zines of the day has recognized her tender 
fancy and its musical setting, her strength 
of thought and beauty of expression. In 
“The Fallow Field,” many will consider 
her at her best. The thought and the scene 
are in the spiritual world, and the field will 


A Woman’s Philosophy of Love. By Caroline F. 
Corbin, author of ‘‘ His Marriage Vow,”’ etc. From 
Lee and Shepard, Publishers, Boston. 

The Fallow Field. Poem by Julia C. R. Dorr. Mlus- 
trated with Reproductions of Charcoal Sketches 
by Zulma DeLacy Steele, containing 25 drawings, 
printed on fine cut paper. From Lee and Shepard. 
Publishers, Boston. 


not be fallow to those who have considered 
the subject, but will be fixed in the mind 
as an earnest study of the interior life. The 
poem will have a new significance to those 
who possess the interpretation of its illus- 
trator, the poet’s daughter. The sketches, 
some thirty in all, are made in charcoal and 
reproduced in half-tints, and are worthy of 
the text, which is more than can be said of 
many of the illustrations in recent ilkimi- 
nated books. With thought and art so 
finely blended, the poem is recommended 
to those who are tired of the ordinary and 
desire to get a little way from it. 


On parlor tables, there used to repose the 
“ Keepsake.” It was ordinarily bound in 
brilliant morocco, liberally begilt. In it 
were pictures of ladies with a long curl 
hanging on each side of their foreheads, 
or the hair was done in “ Jenny Lind style.”’ 
But the intellectual brow was not absent. 
These—the ladies, not the foreheads; they 
were too high—had verses written up to 
them, and many of the verses left the sus- 
picion that Mr. Walker’s rhyming dictionary 
had been called into requisition in their 
concoction. These ‘“‘ Keepsakes,” like man, 
were fearfully and wonderfully made, though 
there was nothing in them to call a blush 
to the cheek of the young person—unless 
the young person had some sense and was 
sorry for the lack of that quality in her 
parents when they purchased the tome. 
The contrast between the then and the now 
is forcible when some such charming collec- 
tion of verse as ‘ Poetry of the Gathered 
Years"’ is placed before us. Here is a 
charming white-covered little volume, em- 
bodying in its all tao few pages some of 
the best-known modern American and 
English poems. The compiler has shown 
remarkably good taste in making the selec- 
tion, and altogether the little book is admi- 
rable. 


Poetry of the Gathered Years. Compiled by M. H. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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From Mrs. Dorr’s ideal poem and the 
“Poetry of the Gathered Years”’ to “ Iron- 
quill”” may seem a leap. But one alights 
on pleasant ground, after the jump has been 
taken. There is a sturdiness about “ Iron- 
quill,’ a freedom and atmosphere suggestive 
of that wider land of the West from which 
he calls to us. 

Many of the poems are familiar from 
having made the rounds of the newspapers, 
but are none the less welcome in their 
bound form. They are from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe—the severe ones being 
those written for delivery before societies, 
etc. Here is a verse taken at random: 


“ The anchors are strong that hold the ships, 
The wire is strong that bridges the fall, 
But all of their strength must suffer eclipse 
Compared with the words of a woman’s lips, 
For she binds the man that has made them all.” 


When Wordsworth wrote, he was laughed 
at by many for his simplicity, though not 
for his love of nature. Nature and sim- 
plicity blended may be the best of dignity. 
Mr. Reed cares little for the dignity ; but 
he may belong to the Lake school or the 
Blake school, if simplicity of idea be accepted 
as his status. In his ‘‘ Winnowed Grasses,” 
he is sometimes startling. 

“Imagine Mrs. Gray’s surprize,’’ may be 
entirely simple and direct, but there are 
those who will question its poetic possibility 
after reading all that Mr. Reed has written 
in his book. Another example of unquest- 
ionably simple and direct effect is this : 


“‘1f perchance you're in a quarrel, 
And resort to fistic blows, 
Do not boo-hoo like a baby 
When he hits you on the nose.” 


And this in a dreamier vein: 


“T dearly love the bright-eyed daisy, 
As it becks and nods to me—”’ 


This was not one of those modest daisies 
which poets usually sing. 


“ The horrid men they must be crazy, 
None its grace and beauty see.” 


It was not one of those modest daisies 
whose grace and beauty most men perceive. 

There are three divisions in the book. 
The quotations belong to the first part. The 
second part is in Hoosier dialect and is the 
best of the three. There is honesty of 
intention in the lines, and kindliness. These 


Some Rhymes of Ironquill of Kansas. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Winnowed Grasses, by Joseph Samuel Reed. Indian- 
apolis, Ind. : The Bowen-Merrill Co. 
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may atone for a lack of that element often 
associated with poetry—the poetic. 


“Most felicitous was your choice of 
method in your story—the grouping under 
four country ministers of the characters and 
events of village life, schools, families, rus- 
ticity, hardship, and the spirit of restless- 
ness which quickened the germination of 
freedom and progress. Most impartially, 
and with a full mastery of all the latent and 
patent forces which were fermenting among 
the species of minds and characters grown 
as the fruitage of Puritanism, have you 
described, as I think has never before been 
done with such lucidness, vivacity, and bal- 
ance of judgment, how Transcendentalism 
got its cradle and nurture here.” 

Thus writes Dr. Ellis, President of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, to the 
author of ‘ Quabbin.” 

The idyllic parts of this book are truly 
delightful, the several little stories in it 
admirably full of local color. In the chapter 
entitled Character, there may be some quest- 
ions open to controversy: the land question, 
the incidence of taxation, high rents, and 
the like. The chapter on Literature is espe- 
cially fine, as was bound to be the case 
when we consider who wrote it. 

The book belongs to a class of which 
there are but few specimens as yet, but 
which are sure to be added to—and, it is 
to be hoped, with some such ability and 
fidelity of construction as mark the present 
volume. 

As a work of no ordinary genius, as a 
novelty in many ways, ‘‘ Quabbin”’ will be 
hailed as a valuable acquisition to American 
literature. The book has numerous _illus- 
trations and a portrait. 


The novel written with a too apparent 
motive is ordinarily regarded with suspicion. 
It usually embodies a mass of dry reading 
which, under another guise than that in 
which it is just put forth, would receive 
attention at the hands of a few specialists 
only, while as a romance it is expected to 
be a universal text-book. It is like giving 
a child medicine disguised in a confection ; 
it is bound to do good, if the sweet be not 
entirely dissolved before it reaches the 
palate. 

Mr. Daniel, in “Ai,” has written a story 
with a palpable purpose, yet it is not dry 
reading. All the political economists down 
to Bellamy have told us that we are living 


Quabbin. The Story of a Small Town. With Out- 
looks upon Puritan Life. By Francis H. Under- 
wood, LL.D. Lee and Shepard, Publishers, Boston. 
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wrongly. We accept the fact and go on 
living in the same way, except that we are 
more generous than we used to be in the 
matter of charities and better sanitation for 
the poor. That the advanced socialism of 
college settlements is a step in the right 
direction toward elevating what are called the 
“lower classes,”’ none will deny; that the 
ladies engaged in these settlements receive 
the respect of the hardened and sodden char- 
acters into whose neighborhoods they have 
penetrated speaks well for the possibilities of 
the endeavor. How long it will be, if ever, 
till there shall come about a social democ- 
racy such as Mr. Daniel describes in his 
book, is hard to say. Contending that the 
separation of the classes lies at the founda- 
tion of our troubles, is his motif. That the 
rich are becoming richer, the poor poorer, 
and consequently there ensues a further 
separation and loss of that sympathy which 
proximity carries with it, is the note of the 
story. 

His scene is Philadelphia; the time, the 
present and the twentieth century; the 
gilded “‘ society” girl marries the poor man 
and is content to go and live in those houses 
where her grandmother lived before her, in 
the easternmost parts of the town, where, 
surrounded by the squalid, she is a ray of 
light which communicates itself to corroded 
baser metals till they also shine; a bishop 
has his staff encrusted with diamonds, that 
he may sell the jewels as they are needed 
for the benefit of the poor, amongst whom 
he labors in love and fraternal feeltag. The 
social regeneration has come about, and 
a happy state of things which in these days 
is scarcely conceded as possible outside the 
fertile brain of a reformer. 

Mr. Daniel is very much in earnest, and, 
being well posted in his subject, advances 
ideas which are entirely plausible, but, it is 
to be feared, will scarcely be carried out in 
many a long day. Utopias upon a limited 
scale have been tried, and most all have 
failed. To take Philadelphia as a centre for 
a community where wealth and social pre- 
cedence are used only that they may be a 
leaven to be incorporated into the whole loaf 
of the entire living and breathing million of 
people is novel, and, as it is written, is not 
at all incompatible with what might be done 
if all our rich were Mr. Daniel's rich, all 
our poor his poor. The author's plea is very 
thoughtful, his intention of the best. The 
plea and the intention ought to have a 
hearing, ai any rate. 

Ai, a Social Vision, by Charles Daniel. Philadelphia: 
Miller Publication Co. 
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Whoso likes an exciting romance which 
possesses that rare thing in these days, 
a plot, let him read the one under notice. 
Here are all the mystery and the highly 
wrought situations of the good old novel, 
when, the greater its power to act as a hair- 
raiser, the better it was esteemed. Perhaps 
murder was rather freely indulged in in 
those old novels, more so than it is to-day ; 
but one or two other of the Commandments 
were treated as they deserve, and left unmo- 
lested in the Decalogue, without any shame 
to the unmolesters. In “ Inscrutable,”’ the 
wrong man is made to appear the bad man 
in quite a new fashion, until nearly the close 
of the book, when his virtues are detected, 
and the real culprit shows his hand. An 
artist from Ghent; a beautiful girl from 
India, who stands between a villain and a 
fortune, and consequently must be removed ; 
apartments entered by secret doors which 
disclose regal magnificence ; a spiriting away 
of the heroine, to be found by the hero at 
the mercy of the villain at the critical 
moment when the house in which the three 
meet is about to go down in a flood. These 
go tq make up a story which carries the 
reader along till the probable and the 
improbable are mere motes, swept away 
in the rush of the interest which starts at the 
beginning and ends at the end of the tale. 


On the great admiral’s coffin they blazoned 
the fact that he had given a new world to 
Castile and Leon. The Genoese stood on 
board the ship that was to carry him back 
to Spain after all power had been taken 
from him, and, stretching out his shackled 
hands, cried bitterly: «Let Spain see the 
ignominy that is placed upon me.” 

“With Columbus in America”’ is the 
romance of this first voyage, from which he 
so returned. From the time the white- 
haired restless sailor met and loved Felipa 
Perestrelo in Lisbon, and copied maps for 
her mother that he might be near the object 
of his devotion; from the impossibility of 
his getting assistance from Portugal, that he 
might find the water-way to the Indies; 
from his going to Spain, and the interces- 
sion of Father Juan with Isabella, and the 
fitting-out of the ship, the author takes us 
out to the new world that was to be given 
to Castile and Leon, where the greatest 
trouble was to be over the discovery of gold. 

Robert C. V. Meyers. 


Inscrutable, by Esmé Stuart. New York: John A. 
Taylor & Co. 

With Columbus in America, by C. Falkenhorst, 
adapted by Elise L. Lathrop. New York: Worth- 
ington Company. 
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RS. KENDAL on American women 
as dramatic censors: ‘‘ In America, 
it is the women who manage every- 

at least, in regard to the theatres. 





thing 
From the first moment that you act before 
an American audience, you realize that your 


business is to please the women. The 
women decide whether they like you, and 
they decide at once. Their opinion of you 
is formed from the first; it does not change 
—it is final. It is the funniest thing in the 
world,” and Mrs. Kendal’s merry brown eyes 
sparkled, ‘‘ but it is the women who decide 
whether the men shall go to a play or not. 
For instance, suppose you were an American 
married woman. You would come by your- 
self to see me at a matinée some day. 
Then, if you were satisfied, you would go 
home and you would say to your husband, 
your brother, and your son: ‘ Boys! we will 
all go to the theatre to-night and see Mrs. 
Kendal.’ But, if there were anything that 
you at all disapproved of in the play or the 
actress, you would say to the gentlemen of 
your household: ‘This is not a suitable 
piece for you to see.’ And they positively 
would not go to see it. Why, I remember 
once we acted to an audience of seven 
hundred women!” 

«But surely, Mrs. Kendal, was it not very 
dull playing before a houseful of women? 
Did they applaud at all, or merely smile 
blandly ?” 

“Applaud? I should rather think they 
did applaud. Yes; and at the right places, 
too. American women are very clever and 
discriminating. But you really must not let 
me go on talking about American women, 
for I should never stop. Women govern 
the world, as I have always maintained ; 
but nowhere do they govern so obviously 
as in America.” 


A REVEREND GENTLEMAN, addressing a 
school concert recently, was trying to 
enforce the idea that the hearts of the little 
ones were sinful and needed regulating. 
Taking his watch and holding it up, he 
said: ‘‘ Now, here is my watch; suppose it 
doesn’t keep good time—now goes too fast, 
..ow too slow; what shall I do with it ?” 

“Sell it!’ shouted a youngster. 


PUBLISHERS’ 


CORNER. 


WHAT ARE THE HALCYON DAYS? They 
are the seven days before, and the seven 
days after, the shortest day. The halcyon, 
or kingfisher, is supposed to be breeding at 
this time; for which reason the sea, for this 
fortnight, very considerately preserves a 
perfect calm. It is a curious belief. Lucian 
makes Socrates speak of this honor bestowed 
upon the halcyon by the gods. The Grecks 
called this fortnight the time of wind-hicing. 
Another belief about this bird was that its 
dead body, hung upon a thread, always 
turns its beak to the wind. And if you want 
to see a lovely myth treated with lovely 
thoughts and exquisite words, read that 
chapter in Ruskin’s ‘‘ Eagle’s Nest” called 
“Story of the Halcyon.” There you find 
the legends themselves and what the Greeks 
thought, and what Ruskin teaches, and you 
will understand Milton where he speaks of 


The mild ocean 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charméd 
wave. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers— 
Créme Simon, marvelous for the complexion 
and light cutaneous affections; it whitens, 
perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 
Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park & Til- 
ford, New York. Druggists’, perfumers’, 
fancy-goods stores. 


Precocious infant: I think grammar’s 
very easy. 

Proud mamma: Do you, dear? ‘That’s 
very clever. Perhaps you can tell me the 
plural of sugar? 

Precocious infant, after reflection: Why, 
lumps, of course. 


ONE’S IDEAS of the eternal fitness of 
things is everlastingly telescoped when a 
girl who weighs one hundred and eighty 
pounds shakes the very floor-beams in 
answering to the call for “ Birdie.” 


HE IS THE MOST thoroughly educated man 
who derives his knowledge not from books 
alone, nor from men alone, but from the 
careful and discriminating study of both. 


Subscribers who change their address 
should promptly notify us, giving both the 
oid and new address. 


ALL REMITTANCES should be made either 
by P. O. order, express, or check, made pay- 
able to the order of THE PETERSON MAGA- 
ZINE Co. If neither of these can be had, send 
bank-notes or silver in a registered letter. 
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From a Painting by Perugino 


VIRGIN ADORING THE CHILD JESUS. 











